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Zbc  ©bjccta  of  tbc  Society?  arc : 

I. — To  promote,  generally,  the  study  of  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Shire."*" 

II. — To  print  ancient  records  relative  to  the  County,  and  an 
annual  illustrated  volume  of  Transactions^  containing 
accounts  of  the  Society's  Meetings  and  Papers  read 
relating  to  the  Antiquities  of  the  County. 

III. — Local  Meetings  and  Excursions  to  places  of  interest 
in  the  County  or  vicinity. 


*e,g. — Prehistoric  and  Roman  Antiquities,  Ecclesiastical,  Military, 
and  Domestic  Architecture,  Heraldry,  Brasses,  Church  Bells, 
Monumental  Inscriptions  (which  are  nearly  all  unrecorded). 
Ancient  Wills  in  the  Probate  Registries  at  York  and  Nottingham, 
Inquisitiones  Post  Mortem,  Marriaj^e  Licenses,  Church  Goods, 
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^ermd  of  flDemberdbip. 

Annual  Subscription,  10/6 ;  Entrance  Pee,  on  election, 
10/6,  or  Life  Membership  Composition  Pee,  £6  6s. 
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Dotice  to  flDembere* 


The  Annual  Subscription  of  10/6  is  due  on  the  Ist  of 
January  in  each  year,  and  may  be  paid  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer 
or  to  the  account  of  the  Society  at  the  Capital  aud  Counties 
Bank,  Ltd.,  Carlton  Street,  Nottinghsun.  Members  are 
reminded  that  a  punctual  payment  saves  much  trouble  to 
the  Treasurer,  whose  work  is  honorary  ;  and  also  enables  the 
Society  to  meet  its  obligations  punctually. 

A  copy  of  the  Transactions  will  not  be  forwarded  to  any 
member  whose  subscription  for  the  year  is  unpaid. 

The  Council  has  the  power  to  remove  from  the  list  of 
subscribing  members  the  name  of  any  member  whose  sub* 
scription  is  three  years  in  arrear. 

Members  are  requested  to  communicate  any  change  of 
address  to  the  Hon.  Secretaries  ;  also  to  call  their  attention 
to  any  inaccuracy  or  omission  in  the  list  of  members,  which 
appears  in  each  year's  Transactions. 

The  Hon.  Secretaries  will  be  glad  to  receive  papers  suit- 
able for  publication  in  the  Transactions,  and  early  information 
of  any  discovery  of  an  antiquarian  nature  in  the  County. 
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MiLWARO,  Mrs.,  The  Homestead,  East  Bridgford,  Notts. 

Morlby,  Miss  Alicb,  46,  Addison  Street,  Nottingham 

MusTBRS,  Mrs.  Chaworth,  Wiverton  Hall,  Bingham,  Notts. 

Nbalb,  P.  W.,  Lyndhurst,  Mansfield 

Nbbo,  Miss,  Mansfield  Woodhouse,  Mansfield 

Nbwcastlb,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  D.L.,  Clumber,  Notts. 
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Oakden,  William,  The  Square,  Batt  Retfbrd 
Oldacrbs,  Miss  AucB,  383,  Mansfield  Road,  Nottingham 
OuvBR,  Thos.  a., 

OscROPT,  Sam.  W.,  27,  Chaucer  Street,  Nottinghana 
Ottbr,  R.  C,  J. p.,  Royston  Manor,  Clayworth,  Retford 
OxBNHAM,  Rev.  O.  W.,  Whattoa  Vicarage,  Nottingham 

Page,  Samubl,  Pelham  Street,  Nottingham 

fPsLHAM-CuNTON.  Col.  Lord  Bdwd.,  K.C.B.,  81,  Bccleston  Square, 
London,  S.W. 

Philumorb,  W.  P.  W.,  B.C.L.,  124,  Chancery  Lane,  London 

Pickbrill,  p.  R.,  Mapperley  Park  Drive,  Nottingham 

PiNB,  H.  W.  P.,  Chaucer  Street,  Nottinghsun 

Portland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  K.O.,  G.C.V.O.,  Welbeck  Abbey, 
Worksop 

Porter,  P.  C,  12,  Oxford  Street,  Nottingham 

PoiTBR,  Rev.  S.  P.,  Bast  Leake  Rectory,  Loughborough 

PoTSBR,  John  R.,  Queen's  Chambers,  Nottingham 

Preston,  M.  Inbtt,  Journal  Chambers,  Nottingham 

Prior,  Canon,  The  Vicarage,  Mansfield 

Prtce,  Dr.  T.  Davibs,  64,  Clarendon  Street,  Nottingham 

Radporo,  John  T.,  P.R.H.S.,  Mechanics*  Institution,  Nottingham 
Raopord,  p.  R.,  J. p.,  Cedar  Lodge,  The  Park,  Nottinghsmi 
Ransom,  D*Oyley  S.,  Low  Pavement,  Nottingham 
Richardson,  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  John,  The  Residence,  Southwell 
Robbtrson,  Msgor  G.  C,  J. P.,  Widmerpool,  Nottingham 
RoOERS,  Walter  T.,  F.R.S.L.,  The  Library,  Inner  Temple,  B.C. 
Rogers,  John,  F.R.M.S.,  4,  Tennyson  Street,  Nottingham 
Rollbston,  Col.  L.,  J.P.,  D.S.O.,  Watnall  Hall,  Nottingham 
Russell,  Henry,  Lloyds  Bank,  Nottingham 
Russell,  John,  328,  Mansfield  Road,  Nottingham 

St.  Aubyn,  Rev.  B.,  Babworth  Rectory,  Retford 

Sands,  Harold,  Craythorpe,  Tenterden,  Kent 

f  Savilb,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  J.P.,  Rufford  Abbey,  Newark 

Scorer,  William,  Bank  Street  Chambers,  Lincoln 

Scott- MoNCRiBPP,  Rev.  C.  B.,  BIyth  Vicarage,  Rotherham 

Seely,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  Sherwood  Lodge,  Nottingham 

Selby,  James,  Pelham  Street,  Nottingham 

Silvester,  T.  G.,  38,  George  Street,  Worksop 

Simpson,  J.  A.,  64,  Redcllffe  Crescent,  Mapperley  Road,  Nottingham 

Slodden,  Rev.  H.  T.,  Worksop  Vicarage,  Notts. 

Shall,  William,  Lincoln  Circus,  The  Park,  Nottingham 

Small,  Mrs.,  Lincoln  Circus,  The  Park,  Nottingham 
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Smith,  Miss  Frances,  6,  Hardy  Street,  Nottingham 

Shith,  p.  N.,  5,  Hardy  Street,  Nottingham 

Smith,  P.  A.,  Coleorton  Hall,  Aahby-de-la-Zouch 

Smith,  P.  C,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Bramcote  Hall,  Nottingham 

Smith,  Isaac,  J.P.,  Hickling  Lodge,  Keyworth 

Smith,  Rev.  R.  P.,  Vicars  Court,  Southwell 

Spaldino,  J.  T.,  J. P.,  22,  Villa  Road,  Nottingham 

Stan  dish,  Rev.  John,  Scarrington  Vicarage,  Nottingham 

Stanhope,  The  Hon.  Philip,  M.P.,  3,  Carlton  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 

Staplbton,  a.,  244,  Radford  Road,  Nottingham 

Starr,  W.  B.,  18,  Baker  Street,  Nottingham 

Stbboman,  Bd.  J.,  Derby  House,  Spring  Orove,  Isleworth 

Stevenson,  C.  Bernard,  Art  Museum,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Stevenson,  W.,  15,  John  Street,  Hull 

Stevenson,  W.  Henry,  M.A.,  St.  John^s  College,  Oxford 

Strutt,  Hon.  P.,  J.P.,  Milford  House,  Derby 

SwANN,  Rev.  T.  W.,  Orston  Vicarage,  Notts. 

Taylor,  Dr.  Chas.  Bell,  Beechwood,  Mapperley,  Nottingham 

Thoms,  B.  N.,  County  X^lub,  Nottingham 

Thorpe,  John,  Brantwood,  Harlaxton  Drive,  Nottingham 

Thorpe,  W.  B.,  Lenton  House,  Nottingham 

Thorpe,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  Lenton  House,  Nottingham 

Tinkler,  Rev.  John,  Caunton  Vicarage,  Newark 

TOPHAM,  J.  R.,  11,  Newcastle  Drive,  Nottingham 

TORR,  C.  Hawlby,  St.  Alban^s  Tower,  Sherwood,  Nottingham 

Turner,  Predk.  J.,  J.P.,  Mansfield  Woodhouse,  Notts. 

Wadsworth,  p.  a.,  15,  Weekday  Cross,  Nottingham 

Wallis,  O.  Harry,  P.S.A.,  The  Castle,  Nottingham 

Walter,  Miss,  Nuttall  Lodge,  Nottingham 

Ward,  Arthur,  South  Parade,  Nottingham 

fWARo,  Jambs,  South  Parade,  Nottingham 

Ward,  Wm.  Squire,  28,  Park  Terrace,  Nottingham 

Warrano,  Major-General,  W.  B.,  R.B.,  Westhorpe,  Southwell 

Warren,  John,  21,  Lenton  Avenue,  The  Park,  Nottingham 

Warren,  J.  C,  21,  Lenton  Avenue,  The  Park,  Nottingham 

Watts,  Rev.  A.  Hunter,  Lenton  Vicarage,  Nottingham 

Whitaker,  B.  S.,  J.P.,  Hesley  Hall,  Tiokhill,  Rotherham 

Whitbread,  Richard,  Carlton,  Nottingham 

fWHiTB,  Archibald  Woollaston,  Leahurst,  Tickhill,  Rotherham 

White,  Harrop  John,  Mansfield 

Whitb,  Miss  M.  H.  TouRY,  Walton  Hall,  Kelso,  N.B. 

White,  Robert,  Park  Place,  Worksop 


WHiTB^.Sir  Tho8.  Woollasion,  Bart.,  24,  West  Street,  Scarboroush 

Whitworth,  Rer.  R.  H.,  P.R.H.S.,  BUdworth  Vicarage,  Hansflcid 

WiLCOCKSON,  Bbrnard,  North  Lodge,  Raddifie-oo-Treat 

Williams,  Rer.  H.  L-,  Bleasby  Vicarage,  Nottingham 

Wilde,  Ralph  A.,  Biuiingtoo  Road,  Sherwood 

WiNDLB,  William,  22,  Derby  Road,  Nottin^iain 

Windlet,  Rev.  H.  C,  St.  Chad's,  Beaaham,  Gateshead-an-Tyoe 

WooLLBT,  T.  Cbcil,  South  CoUingham,  Newark 

Wright,  John,  White  House,  Bums  Street,  Nottingham 

Wriort,  J.  Kbrtish,  J.P.,  9,  Newcastle  Drive,  Nottingham 

Wtlbs,  Harrt,  The  Court,  Cropwell  Butler,  Notts. 


The  Hon.  Secretaries  will  be  glad  to  be  notified  should 
there  be  any  inaccuracy  or  omission  in  the  above  list. 


Zbc  ^raneactione  of 

^be  ttboroton  Soctetie, 


igo4< 


leycureion,  1904* 


yf^N  Tuesday,  the  14th  June,  1904,  about  eighty 
\ir  members  and  friends  of  the  Society  made  a 
delightful  excursion  in  the  Mansfield  district,  taking  en 
route  the  churches  of  Skegby,  Teversal,  Hard  wick  Hall, 
and  the  churches  of  Mansfield  Woodhouse,  and  Mansfield. 

A  start  was  made  punctually  at  9.30  a.m.  from 
Sutton  Junction,  in  six  brakes,  and  though  the  road  to 
Skegby  was  not  very  interesting  in  character,  a  climb 
up  the  hill,  on  nearing  the  church,  revealed  some  charm- 
ing views  of  the  surrounding  country. 

On  reaching  the  church  our  party  was  welcomed  by 
the  vicar,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Stamper,  and  Mr.  G.  G.  Bonser 
read  the  following  paper. 


Mr.  0.  0.  BONSER'S  PAPER. 

Skegby  church  was  anciently  a  chapel  of  Mansfield,  and 
its  dedication  was  long  unknown.  Prom  time  immemorial 
the  village  feast  has  been  held  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
10th  of  July.  Though  the  church  at  Mansfield  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  the  ancient  fair  there  was  held  on  the  10th  of 
July,  and  it  may  be  that  the  inhabitants  of  Skegby  held  their 
feast  at  the  same  time. 


SKBGBY. 


The  church  was  restored  by  the  late  vicar,  the  Rev. 
F.  J.  Taverner,  in  187Q,  and  the  restoration  was  much 
needed.  The  north  aisle  was  then  added,  and  the  chancel 
extended  about  nine  feet.  In  the  process  of  restoration,  a 
chancel  arch  of  Norman  work,  much  smaller  than  the  present 
one,  was  unfortunately  destroyed ;  in  fact  nothing  of  the  late 
Norman  work  in  the  chnrch  could  be  preserved,  owing  to  the 
amount  of  dilapidations  that  in  the  course  of  years  had 
accrued.  The  present  ruinous  condition  of  the  church,  as 
marked  by  strong  timbering  in  the  arches  of  the  arcades 
and  an  iron  band  round  one  of  the  columns,  is  entirely  due 
to  the  coal  mining  underneath.  The  walls  on  the  outside 
have  many  ancient  tombstones  inserted  in  them ;  one  shew- 
ing a  chalice,  many  others  swords. 

There  are  not  many  points  of  interest  left  within  the 
church ;  but  in  the  south  aisle  there  is  a  piscina,  in  situ^  of 
the  13th  century,  and  indicative  of  a  chapel  or  chantry  there 
in  earlier  days.  On  the  same  wall  is  the  kneeling  figure  of 
a  priest,  which  was  removed  from  the  outside  of  the  church 
and  was  placed  in  its  present  position  at  the  time  of  the 
church's  restoration  (1870).  There  is  an  inscription  beneath 
the  figure,  of  two  lines  in  relief,  the  upper  one  reading  *'  Pro 
anima  ejus,"  &c.,  and  the  lower  one  "  Paternoster." 

The  two  most  interesting  stone  efiQgies,'  now  reared 
against  the  tower  wall,  were  no  doubt  originally  recumbent, 
and  their  excellent  preservation  is  perhaps  largely  due  to  this 
change  in  their  position.  I  think  there  cannot  be  the  least 
doubt  that  they  are  of  the  late  13th  or  early  14th  century. 
At  that  time  the  manor  was  held  by  Edmund  Spigurnell,  who 
was  also  seized  of  the  manor  of  Staunton  in  Essex,  and  as 
his  father  was  Scaler  of  the  King's  writs  in  A.D.  1227,  and 
his  grandfather  was  Sergeant  of  the  King's  Chapel  about 
1207,  he  was  a  man  of  some  importance.  I  therefore  suggest 
that  these  effigies  are  those  of  Edmund  Spigurnell  and  his 
wife,  A.D.  1296. 

The  residence  of  these  Spigurnells  was  probably  near 

(1)    Drawings  of  these  effigies  are  given  in  Throsby's  History. 


the  side  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  as  buildings 
situated  near  the  station,  and  now  belonging  to  a  farm, 
shew  undoubted  traces  of  Transitional  Norman  and  Early 
English  work.' 

The  village  of  Skegby  stands  within  the  borders  of 
Sherwood  Forest,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  "skeg"  or 
wild  plum  tree,  on  which  the  peach  and  apricot  were  grafted, 
"by"  of  course  being  the  Danish  termination  for  "settlement." 


Mr.  T.  M.  Blagg,  F.S.A.,  then  read  the  following 
paper  relating  to  some  recently  discovered  inquisitions. 


Mr.  T.  M.  BLAGG'S  PAPER. 

Skegby,  like  many  other  places  in  our  county,  possesses 
so  many  documents  of  record,  in  the  Public  Record  Office 
and  elsewhere,  that  its  history  may  be  traced  with  extra- 
ordinary minuteness  of  detail  from  the  days  of  Domesday 
downward.  Indeed,  out  of  the  small  number  of  Inquisitiones 
Post  Mortem  yet  published  by  our  Society,  no  less  than  five 
in  the  short  space  of  only  thirty  years,  1499-1527,  relate 
to  this  small  parish.  These  all  refer  to  the  families  of 
Lyndley  and  Bryde. 

At  least  two  Skegby  men  have  attained  to  some  distinc- 
tion. Henry  Spigumel,  the  judge,  who  was  called  to  the 
parliaments  of  1297  and  1316,  and  who,  in  1312,  was  one  of 
the  two  judges  who  condemned  Piers  Gaveston  ;  and  yohn 
Bride^  who  was  Archdeacon  of  Derby  from  1431  to  1473. 
With  reference  to  the  latter  man,  I  have  here,  by  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Dodsley,  a  most  interesting  document,  a  private  inquisi- 
tion held  at  Skegby  in  the  year  1460,  interesting  not  only 
because  of  its  somewhat  unusual  form  and  matter,  but  also 
because  it  tells  us  that  the  inquiry  was  held  in  the  chapel  of 
St*  Andrew,  of  Skegby,  thus  fixing  the  patron  saint  of  the 
church,  the  dedication  of  which  was  thought  to  be  lost,  and  is 

Q)    Mr.  Boaser  has  more  fully  described  these  buildings  in  **  Notts. 
Notes  and  Queries  "  for  18SS,  page  106. 


stated  in  your  programme  of  to-day's  excursion  as  being  un- 
known. The  document  also  mentions  a  rood  of  land  "  lying 
next  the  cross  in  the  eastern  field'*  of  Skegby,  an  incidental  de- 
scription which  shews  not  only  the  existence  of  one  of  the 
then  common  crosses  or  wayside  calvaries,  but  that  it  stood 
in  the  "  eastern  field,"  which  would  be  the  easternmost  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  unenclosed  arable  land,  when  the  soil 
of  Skegby  was  tilled  on  that  ancient  "three-field  system," 
which  we  saw  still  surviving  when  at  Laxton  two  years  ago. 

Another  point  of  interest  about  this  inquisition  is  that  it 
is  dated  from  the  pontifical  instead  of  the  regnal  year ;  after 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1460  it  reads,  '*  in  the  third  year  of  the 
eighth  indiction  of  the  pontificate  of  the  most  holy  father  in 
Christ  and  our  Lord,  the  lord  Pius  the  Second^  by  divine 
providence.  Pope,  on  the  18'**  day  of  the  month  of  October." 

The  reason  of  this  inquisition  was  that  Roger  Bryde, 
having  lands  in  Skegby,  died,  and  these  lands  passed,  in  1435, 
into  the  hands  of  his  three  sons,  John,  John,  and  Robert.' 
On  13th  February,  1460,  the  elder  of  these  two  Johns  died  at 
Skegby,  so  that  his  brothers,  John  and  Robert,  became  sole 
owners  of  the  lands.  But  the  elder  John  left  a  young  son, 
named  after  his  grandfather,  Roger,  and  this  Roger  accused 
John  the  younger,  his  uncle,  of  having  illtreated  his  father, 
his  mother,  and  himself,  and  of  having  caused  his  father's 
death.  Now  this  John  Bryde,  junior,  Roger's  uncle,  was 
Archdeacon  of  Derby,  and  was  so  perturbed  by  these  accusa- 
tions against  himself,  that  he  caused  this  inquisition  to  be 
held  at  Skegby  in  order  to  prove  their  libellous  nature.  In  the 
finding  of  the  jury,  it  is  recorded  that  John  Bryde  was  an 
inmate  of  the  house  of  the  Cistercian  Order  at  Beauvale  both 
before  and  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  John  Bryde,  senior, 
and  that,  far  from  having  illtreated  his  brother's  family,  he 
had  always  befriended  them,  and  had  paid  for  the  education 
of  his  nephew,  Roger  (who  made  the  accusations),  at  a 
grammar  school. 

(1)    For  note  on  duplicated  Christian  names  in  same  family,  see 
R.  C.  Waters*  Parish  Registers  in  England,  p.  48. 


We  have  also  here  two  early  charters  relating  to  Skegby, 
for  permission  to  examine  which  the  members  are  also 
indebted  to  Mr.  Dodsley.  The  first  is  a  charter  of  inspeximus 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  dated  at  Westminster  17th  April,  1532, 
reciting  a  charter  of  the  year  1500  to  the  effect  that  Thomas, 
son  of  Percival  Lynley,  of  Skegby,  had  there  a  messuage  and 
sixteen  acres  of  land  and  a  certain  cleared  pasture  (ue.  forest 
land  which  had  been  redeemed  and  brought  into  cultivation), 
which  were  formerly  Godfrey  SpigumelVSf  and  that  this 
Thomas  Lynley  held  these  lands  and  the  manor  of  Skegby  of 
the  King  by  service,  which  was  quitted  by  payment  of  a  rent 
of  12d*  for  every  service.  So  the  said  Thomas  pays  to  the 
King  £4.  58.  4d.  for  his  relief,  and  upon  the  rolls  of  the 
exchequer  being  examined,  it  was  found  that  in  the  year  1309 
Edward  Spygurnell,  son  and  heir  of  John  Spygurnell,  had 
been  in  like  mode  charged  with  his  relief  for  the  said  manor, 
etc.  Part  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England  is  still  attached  to 
this  document. 

As  showing  the  enormous  way  back  to  which  we  can 
trace  the  descent  of  these  lands  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the 
glorious  continuity  of  our  national  records,  I  may  mention 
that  there  is  still  in  existence  a  charter  of  King  John,  granting 
to  Godfrey  Spigurnel  "  serviens  noster  in  capella  nostra  "  five 
bovates  of  land  and  a  mill  at  Skegby  in  1207. 

The  other  charter  which  we  have  here  is  a  grant  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  14th  November,  1596,  to  Edward  Long- 
ford of  a  thirty-one  years'  lease  of  "a  watermill  called  Sutton 
Mill,**  with  the  ponds  of  the  same,  within  the  forest  of  Sher- 
wood on  payment  of  an  annual  rent  of  51s.  8d.,  etc.,  and 
giving  him  permission  to  fell  timber  in  the  forest  of  Sherwood 
"by  the  assignment  of  our  ofiBcers,"  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  the  said  mill,  etc.  Queen  Elizabeth's  terms  of 
leasehold  seem  to  have  been  conveniently  elastic,  for  the 
document  goes  on  to  add,  "  provided  always  that  if  any  other 
shall  wish  to  give  more  of  increase  for  the  premises  per 
annum,  without  fraud  or  deceit,  that  then  the  said  Edward 
Longford,  etc.,  are  bound  to  pay  as  muchf  if  tluy  wish  to  have 
the  custody!** 


Translation  of  the  Inquisition  on  page  4. 
In  the  Name  of  God.  Amen.  By  the  present  public 
instrument  may  it  appear  evident  to  all  that  in  the  year  from 
the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  according  to  the  computation  of 
the  Church  of  England  1460,  in  the  third  year  of  eighth 
indiction  of  the  pontificate  of  the  most  holy  father  in  Christ 
and  our  Lord  the  lord  Pius  the  Second,  by  divine  providence 
Pope,  on  the  18th  day  of  the  month  of  October  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Andrew  of  Skegby  in  the  diocese  of  York,  in  the  personal 
presence  of  me  the  underwritten  notary  and  of  the  under- 
written witnesses — John  Machon,  Nicholas  Scharp,  Ralph 
Stanyhurst,  William  Capron,  John  Pecok,  John  Scharp,  and 
Robert  Clerk,  inhabitants  dwelling  in  the  town  of  Skegby 
aforesaid,  fntCttOdateb  COnCetntttO  the  ordering  and  dis- 
position of  the  lands  and  tenements  of  Roger  Bryde  formerly 
of  Skegby  above  said,  now  for  a  long  time  dead,  answering 
said  that  the  aforesaid  Roger  Bryde  was  seized  as  of  fee  to 
himself  his  heirs  and  assigns  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor  in  two  messuages  in  the  town  of  Skegby  aforesaid  with 
certain  lands  and  tenements  pertaining  to  the  same,  and  had 
three  sons,  namely  John,  John  and  Robert  and  thus  seized 
alone  of  the  lands  &  tenements  aforesaid,  came  into  the  full 
court  held  at  Skegby  5  April  13  Hen.  VI.  [1435]  and 
surrendered  into  the  hand  of  the  lord  all  the  said  lands  and 
tenements  with  their  appurtenances  except  one  rood  of  land 
lying  next  the  cross  in  the  eastern  field  there  to  the  use  of 
Robert  Atkynson  and  John  Atkynson  to  have  and  to  hold  to 
the  same  Robert  and  John  their  heirs  and  assigns  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  manor.  Httb  BttCV  this  the  said 
Robert  &  John  came  to  the  court  held  at  Skegby  8  Oct.  14 
Men.  VI.  [1435]  and  surrendered  into  the  hand  of  the  said 
lord  two  messuages,  lands  and  tenements  with  all  their  appur- 
tenances in  the  town  and  lands  of  Skegby  to  the  use  of  John 
Bryde  senior,  John  Bryde  junior,  and  Robert  Bryde,  sons  of 
the  aforesaid  Roger  Bryde,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  the  same 
John,  John  &  Robert,  their  heirs  and  assigns  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  manor,  as  in  the  rolls  of  the  same  court  fully 


appears.     Httt)   dftCtW8rt)9   the   said  John  Bryde  senior 
(so    seized  jointly    with    John    Bryde    junior    and    Robert 
Bryde,   his   brothers)    died   at    Skegby    13    Feb.    38    Hen. 
VI.    [1460],  after  whose  death   the  said  John  Bryde  junior 
and   Robert  his  brother  were  alone  seized  and   are  alone 
seized  in   the    said    two  messuages  and  all    the  land  and 
tenements  aforesaid,  with  their  appurtenances.     HbOVCOVCVf 
-whereas  Roger  Bryde,  scholar,  son  of  the  said  John  Bryde, 
senior,  because  he  is  not  able,  as  he   says,  to   induce    by 
fair    means  the   said    John    Bryde,   junior,    Archdeacon   of 
Derby,  to  be  well-wishing  to  him  in  recompensing  him  for 
injuries  and  damage  inflicted  jointly  upon  himself  his  father 
and  mother  and  others,  purposes  to  bring  divers  complaints 
against    him   in    Parliament,   charging    him   with   being  an 
oppressor  and  causer  of  the  death  of  the  said  John  Bryde  the 
elder  his  father— bavinfl  bCCtt  QUCStiOnCb  upon  this  they 
say  expressly  that  he  was  his  special  helper  and  supporter 
and  never  oppressor  nor  the  causer  of  his  death,  for  the  said 
John  Bryde   senior  was  an  old  man  and  decrepit  and  held 
down  by  various  infirmities  for  many  years  before  his  death, 
and  John  Bryde,  junior,  the  aforesaid  Archdeacon  was,  before 
and  after  the  death  of  the  said  John  Bryde  senior,  for  a  long 
time  in  the  house  of  the  Cistercian  Order  at  Beauvale  in  the 
County  of  Nottingham,  and  never  did  he  inflict  any  injury  or 
detriment  on  the  said  John  his  brother,  his  wife,  or  his  sons, 
but   before  all  others  was  a  special  helper  to  them  in  all 
matters  and  incurred  great  expense    on  account  of    their 
affairs,  without  any  repayment.      Httt)    Roger   Bryde,  the 
aforesaid  scholar,  son  of   the  said  John  Bryde  senior  his 
brother,  threatening  as  above,  he  maintained  at  the  grammar 
school  for  five  or  six  years  at  his  cost  and  expense  and  caused 
to  be  su£Bciently  supplied  to  the  said  Roger  all  things  neces- 
sary in  food  and  clothing  and  never  inflicted  other  injuries  on 
him.    ObOXCOVCV  I  John,  the  underwritten  notary,  have  seen 
and  touched  certain  testimonial  letters  of  venerable  fathers, 
Abbots,  Priors,  and  other  gentlemen  worthy  of   credence, 
obtained  on  the  occasion  of  the  said  iniquitous  and  unjust 
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malignancy  of  Roger  Bryde,  scholar  aforesaid,  and  sealed 
with  their  seals,  in  faith  and  testimony  to  the  good  faith  and 
honest  conversation  of  John  Bryde,  Archdeacon,  for  thirty 
years  and  more,  labouring  in  his  benefice  all  the  year  through 
the  archidiaconate  of  Derby  without  any  injuries  or  unjust 
exactions,  always  well  known. 

And  that  from  before  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  good 
memory,  formerly  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  from  this 
time  now  the  fifth  bishop,  he  was  not  adhering  to  any  lord, 
but  always  laboured  in  his  benefice  as  above  and  relieved  his 
neighbours,  friends  and  others  as  much  as  he  could,  and 
especially  John  Bryde  his  elder  brother ;  and  Roger  son  of 
that  John  senior  he  sent  to  the  schools  and  caused  him  to  be 
supplied  with  all  necessary  food  and  clothing  as  above ;  and 
neither  to  him,  his  father  or  mother  or  any  of  his  brothers, 
did  he  inflict  any  injuries  in  any  way,  or  ever  in  his  life  did  he 
do  anything  imagined  or  intended  to  cause  his  death  or  that 
of  any  other  creature  by  Christianity  \sic,] . 

Upon  all  which  things  Master  John  Bryde,  Archdeacon 
of  Derby  abovesaid,  required  me  the  underwritten  notary  to 
draw  up  for  him  one  or  more  public  instruments.  All  these 
things  were  done  as  written  and  recited  above  in  the  year  of 
the  Lord,  Indiction,  Pontificate,  Month,  Day,  and  Place 
above-written,  being  present  the  discreet  and  honourable  men, 
Dominus  William  Foliam,  priest,  and  George  Barry  "  beatus" 
of  the  diocese  of  Lichfield,  Coventry,  and  York,  witnesses 
to  the  premisses  specially  summoned  and  interrogated. 

And  I,  John  Altoftes,  clerk,  etc. 

Inquisitionbs  Post  Mortem  relating  to  Skbgby 
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Leaving  Skegby  our  party  proceeded  by  a  winding 
lane,  flanked  by  high  hedges  and  flower-decked  banks, 
as  far  as  Teversal.  Here  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  G.  E.  "verbal. 
Eaton,  welcomed  the  members  to  a  church  full  of 
interesting  details  and  old  associations.  The  flat  tomb- 
stones of  Roger  Greenhalge  and  Anna  his  wife,  the 
Molyneux  busts,  the  quaint  family  pew,  the  remarkable 
treatment  of  the  arcades  and  tower,  and  the  fine  south- 
west doorway  were  all  carefully  inspected;  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Standish  read  the  following  paper,  dealing  with 
the  architectural  details  of  the  church. 


Rev.  J.   STANDISH'S    PAPER. 

The  legend  of  St.  Catharine  does  not  date  further  back 
than  the  8th  century  in  the  Bast  and  the  1 1th  century  in  the 
West. 

It  is  curious  as  an  evidence  of  the  common  life  of  the 
East  flowing  back  on  the  West  through  the  Crusade,  to  find 
by  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  Venice  taking  St. 
Catharine  as  patroness  of  her  colleges ;  and  some  fifty 
churches  dedicated  to  her  name  in  England. 

St.  Catharine,  who  was  martyred  A.D.  307,  was  a 
daughter  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Egypt.  She  was  remark- 
able for  beauty  of  mind  and  face ;  she  studied  mathematics, 
particularly  astronomy ;  also  Plato,  and  would  have  answered, 
we  are  told,  the  questions  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  better  than 
Solomon  did.  Her  parents  died  early,  leaving  her  queen  at 
the  age  of  fourteen ;  wiser  than  all  around  her,  but  an  orphan 
and  alone.  Soon  after  this  she  became  a  convert  to  the 
Christian  .religion,  and  her  legend  contains  at  this  point, 
visions  of  angels  with  chaplets  of  white  lilies  and  chaplets  of 
red  roses.  After  her  baptism,  the  Blessed  Virgin  appeared 
to  her  in  a  dream  with  the  Divine  Child.     Then  the  Lord 
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smiled  on  her,  held  out  his  hand,  and  plighted  His  troth  to 
her.  When  she  awoke  she  saw  the  ring  of  her  spiritual 
marriage  on  her  finger,  and  thenceforth  despised  the  world 
and  all  its  pomps  for  Christ. 

During  the  persecution  instituted  by  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
min  II.,  St.  Catharine,  assuming  the  office  of  advocate  of 
Christianity,  displayed  such  cogency  of  argument  as  silenced 
her  pagan  adversaries.  Maximin,  troubled  with  this  success, 
assembled  fifty  of  the  ablest  sophists  of  Alexandria  to  confute 
the  saint ;  but  they  were  both  vanquished  in  debate  and  con- 
verted to  a  belief  in  the  Christian  doctrines.  The  tyrant 
thereupon  commanded  the  new  converts  to  be  massacred,  but 
for  St.  Catharine  he  reserved  a  more  cruel  punishment.  She 
was  placed  in  a  machine  composed  of  four  wheels,  connected 
together  and  armed  with  sharp  spikes,  so  that  as  they 
revolved  the  victim  might  be  torn  in  pieces.  A  miracle  inter- 
vened— ^a  flash  of  lighthing  severed  the  cords  with  which  St. 
Catharine  was  bound ;  shattered  the  engine  in  pieces,  causing 
the  death  both  of  executioners  and  bystanders. 

Maximin,  however,  still  bent  on  her  destruction,  ordered 
her  to  be  carried  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  she  was 
first  scourged  and  then  beheaded.  The  legend  proceeds  to 
say  that  after  her  death,  her  body  was  carried  by  angels  over 
the  Red  Sea,  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai. 

Now  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  this  south-west 
door  is  Norman  in  its  origin,  and  that  it  is  meant  to  carry 
repeated  references  to  the  legend  of  St.  Catharine,  of  which 
I  have  given  you  the  main  story.  A  wheel,  a  sword,  a  book, 
a  lamb,  a  palm,  a  lily,  a  rose,  are  all  possible  symbols  of  this 
church's  dedication  saint ;  and  the  fact  that  the  work  is 
Norman  proves  the  dedication  to  have  been  one  of  the  very 
earliest  to  St.  Catharine. 

The  extraordinary  point  about  this  door  is,  that  as  it 
now  stands,  it  is  distinctly  composite  in  character ;  for  it  con- 
tains worked  stones,  the  presence  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
explain.  The  original  doorway  may  possibly  have  stood  at 
the  west  end  of  the  church,  prior  to  the  later  building  of  the 
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tower,  which  was  built  over  part  of  the  western  bays  of  the 
arcades. 

For  instance,  we  find  built  into  the  jambs  four  double 
capitals  with  zig-zag  or  scroll  ornament  upon  them,  a  single 
capital  has  a  fleur-de-lys,  or  lily  ornament ;  the  fifth  from 
the  floor  on  the  left  hand  side  (west  side)  has  carved  on  it 
a  priest  in  vestments,  in  the  act  of  blessing.  Perhaps  the 
Apostle,  St.  John,  is  meant  to  be  represented,  seeing  the 
stone,  as  shewn  in  the  illustration  we  give,  bears  the  name 
Johannes.  The  sixth  stone  has  a  palm  leaf ;  the  seventh 
three  fishes,  a  symbol  of  baptism  in  the  Name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity;  the  eighth,  a  serpent;  the  central  or  keystone  repres- 
ents a  thorn. 

On  the  right  hand  side,  counting  from  the  floor,  the 
fifth  stone  bears  the  lamb  supporting  a  cross,  the  sixth 
perhaps  a  flail,  and  the  tenth  the  dove,  the  symbol  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Others  have  the  character  of  Catharine  wheels, 
or  roses,  and  in  the  serpent  and  the  flail  we  may  have  symbols 
of  the  Egyptian  worship  of  Serapis,  which  St.  Catharine  is 
said  to  have  refuted. 

The  tower  is  built  in  three  stages,  each  receding  froip  the 
lower  stage.  The  lowest  contains  a  window,  which  has  a  flat 
segmental  arch  with  the  Molyneux  cross  above  it.  This 
window  seems  to  have  been  inserted  by  John  Molyneux  in 
1684.  The  middle  stage  of  the  tower  contains  a  modern 
clock,  and  the  third  stage  has  louvre  windows  of  two  lights 
on  all  four  faces,  with  label  moulds  above  them. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  tower  is  that  it  has  been  built 
over  part  of  the  nave  arcade,  as  may  be  plainly  seen  from  the 
inside  of  the  church  within  the  tower. 

Going  round  on  the  outside  to  the  north  aisle,  we  should 
first  of  all  notice  that  the  present  roof  has  been  raised« 
probably  at  the  time  the  late  clerestory  was  added.  Originally 
the  aisles  were  lower,  and  there  would  be  one  long  roof  over 
nave  and  aisles. 

Notice,  too,  that  there  is  a  late  lintel  doorway  in  this 
north  aisle,  now  blocked  up. 
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There  are  also  some  square  manor-house  windows,  with 
their  original  fittings  in  this  aisle.  They  seem  strangely  out 
of  place.  But  they  are  all  either  of  the  same  date  or  are 
later  imitations  of  a  manor-house  window  in  the  south  aisle, 
above  which  are  the  initials  I.  M.  and  the  date  1684,  under- 
neath which  is  the  Molyneux  cross. 

I.  M. 
1684 


In  the  registers  of  the  parish  is  the  following  entry 
relating  to  the  civil  marriage  of  this  John  Molyneux. 

"John  Molyneux  of  Teversal,  Esquire,  and  M**  Lucy 
Hesketh  of  Rufibrth  in  the  County  of  Lancaster  were  maryed 
by  Richard  Standish  Justice  of  Peace  and  Quorn*'  in  the 
County  of  Lancaster  at  Wrightinton  on  the  eighteenth  day  of 
Aprill  1655  in  the  p^sence  of  John  Harlinge,  Margaret 
Breares,  Geo.  Ashbury  and  Hen :  Houghton  Beinge  before 
married  at  Rufford  aforesaid  in  the  parish  of  Croston  and 
County  aforesaid  about  ten  a'  clock  of  the  same  daye  by  John 
Seddon  Minister  of  Penwortham  in  the  County  aforesaid." 

In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  beautiful  lancet 
window,  of  which,  I  regret  to  say,  we  can  see  nothing 
internally,  as  the  window  is  completely  covered  by  one  of  the 
Molyneux  monuments. 

The  east  window  is  of  three  lights  and  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular period. 

Near  this  window  is  buried  a  former  curate  of  Teversal. 
The  inscription  on  his  tombstone  runs  thus : — 

"Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

Rev.  Edward  Blencowe 

Curate  of  Teversal. 


nonmortflnsHiw** 


at  in  mi  mUfal  *'•'"■  it**"  "•• 


rc<^i<iir  >Tur>i>(si. 
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He  Died  May  21,  1843 
in  his  38  Year. 

Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may 
rest  from  their  labours ;  and  their  works 
do  follow  them." 

The  Rev.  T.  Mozley,  in  his  Reminiscences  of  Oriel 
College  and  the  Oxford  Movement,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  Edward  Blencowe.  They  were  together  at 
Charterhouse  and  renewed  their  friendship  at  Oxford,  where 
they  both  became  fellows  of  Oriel  in  the  time  of  Newman, 
Proude,  and  Wilberforce.  Blencowe  gave  up  his  residence  at 
Oxford,  as  soon  as  he  could,  took  Orders,  and  had  the  charge 
of  a  parish  for  some  years  on  the  coast  of  Glamorganshire. 
He  married,  and  till  his  death,  held  the  curacy  of  this  parish. 
His  widow  published  a  volume  of  his  sermons,  written  without 
a  thought  of  publication ;  and  upon  the  great  encouragement 
she  received,  she  published  a  second  and  then  a  third  vplume. 
They  have  been  preached,  says  Mr.  Mozley,  from  more  pulpits 
than  any  other  sermons  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  they 
certainly  bear  much  preaching.  None  could  be  simpler, 
plainer,  more  earnest,  or  more  kindly. 

The  south  wall  of  the  chancel  contains  two  square- 
headed  windows  on  either  side  of  a  quite  modern  lintel  door- 
way. They  are,  I  think,  both  of  the  Perpendicular  period  ; 
though  the  eastern  may  perhaps  be  an  example  of  the  square- 
headed  windows  found  in  many  churches  in  Notts,  and 
belonging  to  the  Decorated  period.  The  head-piece  of  this 
window  is  distinctly  Decorated  in  character. 

Next  to  the  Molyneux  window  in  the  south  aisle  is  an 
early  Decorated  window  of  three  lights. 

Two  stones,  on  the  outside  of  the  church,  bearing  foliated 
crosses,  are  worthy  of  notice.  One  is  between  the  windows 
of  the  south  aisle ;  the  other,  over  the  west  window  of  the 
south  aisle.  There  are  also  two  pieces  of  13th  century 
incised  stones  in  the  porch. 


The  oaken  door  and  the 
church  door  bey  are  very  an- 
cient. I  do  not  like  to  hazard 
a  date ;  but  the  upright  stays 
on  the  door  itself  have  the 
ovolo  moulding,  which  in  stone 
work  would  indicate  the  Early 
English  period. 

Entering  the  church,  we 
"^^i  find  the  arcades  of   the  nave 

CHUII  are  of  four  bays  :   the.  tower 

nrtQi  being  built  over  part  of   the 

..  westernmoBt  bay.     The  mould- 

ings of  arches,  caps  and  bases, 
are  all  Early  English.  The 
south  arcade  has  semi-circular 
arches  which  indicate,  perhaps, 
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a  period  transitional  from  the 


Norman.       The    westernmost 
*"**"'  caps  in  the  belfry  are,  I  think, 

earliest  in  character.  All  the  pillars  are  round,  except  the 
extreme  half  columns  (which  are  octagonal),  and  the  column 
to  the  east  of  the  south-west  doorway,  which  carries  the 
Early  English  fillet,  and  is  built  on  the  plan  of  four  boutell 
mouldings. 

AH  the  woodwork  in  the  church,  except  the  south-west 
door,  is,  1  think,  of  a  late  period  in  the  17th  century.  This  is 
certainly  the  case  with  the  remarkable  canopied  pew,  the 
tester  of  which  is  elaborately  panelled  and  supported  by 
twisted  shafts,  having  beautifully  carved  capitals  of  the 
Corinthian  type,  above  which  is  a  bold  and  excellently 
moulded  cornice.  The  centre  panel  of  the  tester  contains  a 
shield  bearing  the  Molyneux  cross,  viz.,  a  cross  molint,  quarter 
pierced.  Examples  of  this  kind  of  squire's  pew  are  somewhat 
rare ;  but  they  all  belong  to  the  17th  century.  Other 
examples  may  be  seen  at  Stokesay  and  Wroxeter,  in  Shrop- 
shire ;  and  there  was  formerly  one  in   Market    Bosworth 
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Church,  Lfeicestershire. 

The  church  has  lost  much  of  its  historic  chsu*acter  from 
the  repeated  restorations  it  has  undergone.  Unfortunately, 
these  restorations  have  again  and  again  been  marked  by  a 
total  want  of  artistic  spirit,  and  we  are  left  to  regret  that 
these  so-called  restorations  swept  away  so  much  that  was 
excellent  for  all  time,  and  replaced  it  with  the  many  crudities 
of  later  days. 

The  following  inscriptions  in  the  church  have  been  kindly 
furnished  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Eaton  : — 

In  the  North  Aisle, 

A  slate  tablet  with  a  brass,  bearing  the  following 
inscription : — 

In  grateful  memory  of 

Richard  Randall  Rawlins 

Clerk,  for  31  years  Incumbent 

of  Kneeton  in  this  County, 

died  Oct :  24  A.D.  1874  aged 

88  years.     And  of  Elizabeth  his 

wife  died  March  13,  A.D.  1870 

aged  70  years,  both  being 

interred  at  Teversal. 

This  Brass  is  erected  by 

their  affectionate  niece 

R.  H.  Harrison. 


On  the  South  Wall  of  the  Chancel. 

Corpus  hie  requiescit 

D"'  Prancisci  Molyneux  a  Baronetto  Baronetti 

Qui  patrimonio  familiam 

familiae  patrimonium 

reliquit  et  adauxit 

Portunam  omnem  tulit 

Omnemque  emendavit. 

Quern  Theodosia  Edwardi  Heron  de  Cressey  Hall  in 

Agro  Lincoln  balnet  militis  filia  in  uxorem  ducta 
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Numerosa  pfx>le  ditavit 

Quatuor  nempe  flliis  sexque  flliabus 

Ipse  in  manerio  suo  de  Kneveton  corpus  deposuit 

Bt  in  Domino  obdormiuit 

12  Octob :  Anno  D^  1674,  aetatis  suae  (72) 

Matrimonii  vero  cum  praeciarissima  dicta  conjuge  (54) 

In  cujus  mepioriam  Johannes  Moiyneux 

Baronettus  Alius  heresque  hoc  merito 

Lugens  posuit 


On  the  South  Wall  of  the  Chancel. 

This  Tablet  was  erected 
By  the  parishioners  of  Teversal 
In  grateful  remembrance  of  the 

Rcv^  Tufnell  Samuel  Barrett 

Rector  of  this  parish  for  16  years 

Who  departed  this  life 

June  IS'**  1903 

In  the  70***  year  of  his  age 

R.I.  P. 


In  the  Chancel. 
On  the  South  Wall. 

A  tablet  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

Beneath  rests  entombed 

The  Rev :  W"  Rawlins  M.A. 

35  Years  resident  Rector  of  this  Parish 

Who  died  Jan-^^  1«*  1828 

in  the  74^**  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Anthony  Rawlins  Esq. 
of  Pairford  in  the  county  of  Gloucester 
And  of  St.  Michael's  in  the  City  of  Oxford. 
He  married  Mary  the  daughter  of  J°  Randall  Esq. 
And  by  her  he  had  5  sons  and  4  daughters. 
She  lies  interred  with  three  of   her  children  amongst  her 
ancestors 
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In  the  Church  of  S*  Cross  nesir  Winchester 

Where  a  ourble  tablet  is  erected  to  their  memory. 

He  married  2^  Sophia  the  daughter  of  John  Chartors  Esq. 

By  whom  he  had  no  issue  and  who  is  buried  underneath. 

This  Memorial  is  placed  by  his  surviving  children 

As  a  mournful  pledge  of  their  bereavement. 

And  to  record  his  worth  amongst  his  parishioners 

As  a  Pastor  kind,  a  Preacher  eloquent,  a  divine  orthodox. 


On  the  North  Wall  of  the  Chancel. 

Sir  Francis  Molyneux  Knight  and  Baronet  L.L.D. 
Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod 
During  the  long  period  of  forty  seven  years 
Died  June  9^  1812  in  the  seventy  fifth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  distinguished  through  life  by  integrity  of  character 
And  just  attention  to  the  obligations  of  honourable  conduct 
He  was  the  seventh  and  last  baronet  of  his  ancient  family 
Who  were  lineally  descended  from  the  Lords  of 
Molyneux  in  Normandy. 
This  Tablet  was  erected  in  grateful  respect  to  his  memory 
By  his  great  niece  Henrietta  Howard  Molyneux 
Eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Henry  Thomas  Molyneux  Howard 
To  whom  he  had  bequeathed  his  estates. 


On  the  South  Wall  of  the  Chancel. 

Here  lyes  interred  the  body  of 
S'  John  Molyneux  son  and  heire  of 
.S*"  Francis  Molyneux  Barronett  and 
Also  the  body  of  Dame  Lucy  his  wife 
By  whom  he  had  3  sons  and  4 
Daughters.    S'  John  departed  this  life  in 
October  1691  and  Dame  Lucy  in  August  1688 
S'  Francis  Son  and  heire  of 
S'  John  Molyneux  erected  this. 

c 
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On  th$  North  Wall  of  the  Chanal. 

In  a  vault  in  this  church  are  deposited  the 
Remains  of  S'  Francis  Molyneux  Bar*  of  this 
Place  &  of  Dame  Diana  his  wife  the  daughter  of 
John  Howe  Esq.  of  Langar  in  this  County  :  She  had 
by  Him  7  sons  and  3  daughters  &  departed  this  life 
y*  8**»  day  of  January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1718 
in  the  60"»  year  of  her  age ;  S'  Francis  died  the  12^ 
day  of  March  1741  aged  86  years. 
Happy  in  the  conjugal  not  unhappy  in  the  parental 
State  they  ended  their  days  in  Peace  &  in  full 
Assurance  of  a  Blessed  Resurrection. 
S'  Charles  Molyneux  Bar^Hfth  Son 
&  Heir  put  up  this  Monument  to  the 
Memory  of  the  best  of  parents.     . 


After  Teversal  church  had  been  thus  dealt  with, 
and  a  somewhat  hurried  visit  paid  by  some  of  the 
members  to  the  neighbouring  hall,  in  which  there  was 
little  to  be  met  with  of  antiquarian  interest,  a  start  was 
made  for  Hardwick  Hall  through  some  delightful  scenery, 
and  the  approach  to  Hardwick  was  made  by  way  of  the 

HARDWICK  HALL  ,  ,       .  ,  ,  .  •  i  i 

park  as  bemg  shorter  and  more  interesting  than  the 
beaten  track.  Here  the  Rev.  F.  Brodhurst  of  Heath 
Vicarage,  who  is  also  chaplain  at  Hardwick,  met  the 
party  at  the  outer  gates.  Thence  we  proceeded  to  the 
ancient  dining  hall,  where  Mr.  Brodhurst  read  the 
following  paper. 

Rev.   F.   BRODHURST'S    PAPER. 

This  hall  was  commenced  to  be  built  in  the  year  1590, 
and  completed  in  the  year  1597.  The  accounts  and  payments 
of  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Sir  Henry  Jenkinson,  probably  a 
private  chaplain  and  secretary,  as  the  clergy  had  at  that 
time  the  title  of  "  Sir "  or  "  Dominus," — countersigned  by 
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the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  each  fortnight,  are  still  kept 
here  in  the  muniment  room.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  lost  her 
life  at  Potheringhay,  in  the  year  1587,  so  that  she  cannot 
have  been  in  this  hall,  though  Horace  Walpole  in  his  letters, 
and  other  writers  make  her  to  have  been  here.  The  queen 
must  have  been  in  the  old  hall  if  at  all.'  Tradition  tells  us 
that  there  was  a  room  in  the  old  hail  which  went  by  her 
name — ^the  Queen  of  Scots  Room — and  you  will  see  in  a 
room  upstairs,  furniture  and  her  coat  of  arms  brought  out  of 
the  old  hall  into  this  building.  But  there  is  no  written 
contemporary  authority,  saying  when,  and  for  how  long  the 
queen  remained  here.  For  fifteen  and  a  half  years  the  queen 
was  under  the  charge  of  the  Barl  and  Countess  of  Shrewsbury. 
The  earl  had  seven  houses: 

TUTBURY    CaSTLB. 

South  WmopmLD  Manor, 
Shbppibld  Castlb. 
Shbpfibld  Manor. 
RuPFORD  Abbby. 
Worksop  Manor. 
Buxton  Hall. 

The  Countess  had  two  of  her  own 

Chatsworth. 
Hardwick  Hall. 

The  Queen  resided  at  most  of  these  places  in  turn. 

When  twelve  years  of  age  Elizabeth  Hardwick,  3rd 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Hardwick,  of  Hardwick,  was  betrothed 
to  Mr.  Robert  Barlow,  of  Barlow,  near  Chesterfield — his 
mother  was  a  Chaworth — he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
died  next  year,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  his  estate  to  his 
young  bride.  And  in  his  epitaph  at  Barlow,  there  was  left 
a  vacancy  for  the  name  and  date  of  the  death  of  his  wife. 
But  it  was  never  filled  in,  her  body  was  not  laid  there ;  she 
was  married  three  times  again,  and  was  buried  in  All  Saints' 
Church,  Derby,  where  her  monument  appears. 


(I)    The  Rev.  P.  Brodhurst  contributed  a  paper  on  this  subject  to 
the  Transactionf  for  1901* 
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When  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  she  married,  for  his 
third  wife,  Sir  William  Cavendish.  They  were  married  at 
Bradgate,  co.  Leicester,  at  2  a.m.  Bradgate  Park  belonged 
to  the  Grey  family — ^the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  father  of  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  nine  days 
Queen.  Five  of  that  family  were  god-parents  to  their 
children ;  amongst  them  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  her  sister 
Lady  Katharine  Grey,  who  was  sent  to  the  tower,  and  died 
there,  for  marrying  Edward  Seymour,  Barl  of  Hertford, 
without  leave  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  Welbeck  there  is  a 
pocket-book  which  belonged  to  Sir  William  Cavendish, 
wherein  he  has  written  the  names  of  the  god-parents  of  all 
the  children  of  his  third  marriage ;  and  a  very  interesting  list 
it  is.  Amongst  them  being  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Sir  William  Paulet,  Marquis  of  Winchester,  and  Stephen 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  which  accounts  for  their 
portraits  being  in  the  hall. 

Sir  William  and  Lady  Cavendish's  married  life  lasted 
ten  years,  from  1547  to  1557 — through  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  and  the  first  years  of  Queen  Mary.  Sir  William 
Cavendish  died  leaving  Lady  Cavendish,  aged  thirty-seven, 
with  eight  young  children.  Lady  Cavendish  presently  married 
a  third  husband,  Sir  William  St.  Loe,  of  Tormarton,  co.  of 
Gloucester,  Captain  of  the  Guard  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  As 
Lady  St.  Loe,  she  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  being  con- 
fidante to  the  marriage  of  Lady  Catharine  Grey  to  Edwsu*d 
Seymour,  and  not  disclosing  it. 

In  1568  Lady  St.  Loe  was  married  to  George,  sixth  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  then  accounted  the  greatest  subject 
of  the  realm.  In  1569  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  placed  in 
their  charge ;  after  a  time  the  Countess  became  jealous  of 
the  Queen,  and  she  separated  from  her  husband.  In  1575 
her  daughter,  Elizabeth  Cavendish,  was  married  at  Rufford, 
to  Charles  Stuart,  Earl  of  Lennox,  brother  to  Lord  Damley, 
the  husband  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Their  only  child  was 
the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart.  If  James  I.,  the  son  of  Damley 
gnd  Mary  the  Queen  of  Scots,  had  died  without  issue,  then 
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the  Lady  Arabella  was  the  next  heir  to  the  thrones  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  through  her  the  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury,  at  one  time,  hoped  to  be  grandmother  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  which  added  to  her  pride.  Through  her 
nearness  to  the  throne,  by  the  action  of  the  Privy  Council, 
the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  was  practically  a  prisoner  at 
Hardwick  for  some  years. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  beheaded  in  A.D.  1587.  The 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  died  in  1590,  and  was  buried  in  Sheffield 
Parish  Church.  The  Countess  survived  him  seventeen  years, 
she  died  at  Hardwick,  A.D.  1608,  and  was  buried  at  All 
Saints'  Church,  Derby,  aged  eighty-seven. 

Horace  Walpole  tells  us  that  the  income  of  the  Countess 
was  £60,000  a  year,  and  that  in  A.D.  1760,  her  estates  were 
let  for  £200,000,  which  in  present  value  is  probably  over 
£300,000.  And  since  then  the  fourth  Duke  married  the 
heiress  of  the  Boyles  the  Earl  of  Burlington  and  Cork — 
which  brought  into  the  family,  Lismore  Castle,  with — so  it 
has  been  said — 52,000  acres  in  co.  Cork,  and  27,000  acres  in 
Tipperary,  and  Bolton  Abbey  and  Lonesborough,  and 
Chiswick  in  England;  and  Compton  Place,  Eastbourne  has 
come  through  another  heiress.  The  Dukes  of  Devonshire 
have  a  princely  income,  and  they  spend  it  in  a  princely  manner^ 

It  is  the  extraordinary  contrast  from  the  beginning  of 
her  life  to  its  close,  that  helps  to  make  the  life  of  Elizabeth 
Hardwick  so  interesting  and  surprising.  She  began  life  as 
the  third  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Hardwick,  of  Old  Hardwick 
Hall.  He  was  a  country  Squire,  of  small  patrimony,  whose 
family  had  been  settled  at  Hardwick  for  six  generations. 
His  house  was  only  the  middle  portion  of  the  Old  Hall,  the 
two  wings  were  added  by  the  countess  herself.  Elizabeth 
Hardwick  ended  by  marrying  the  first  subject  in  the  land, 
and  at  one  time  her  grand-daughter  was  heir  presumptive  to 
the  thrones  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  successors  of 
three  of  her  children  became  dukes — the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  now 
represented  by  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Portland,  suid 
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Barl  Manvers,  and  one  daughter  married  the  seventh  Barl  of 
Shrewsbury,  another  daughter  married  the  Barl  of  Lennox ; 
a  wonderful  close  to  her  opening  life. 

After  reading  the  above  paper,  Mr.  Brodhurst  shewed 
the  visitors'  book,  which  contained  recent  signatures  of 
the  King  and  Queen  and  of  other  guests  from  Chatsworth. 
The  party  then  inspected  the  various  rooms,  while  Mr. 
Brodhurst  acting  as  guide,  drew  attention,  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  many  details  of  antiquarian  and  historical 
interest. 


WOOOHOUU. 


At  12.45  p.m.,  Hardwick  Hall  was  left  behind,  and 
our  way  made  towards  the  inn  where  a  well-served 
luncheon  was  very  welcome,  and  was  fully  appreciated. 
After  luncheon,  most  of  our  members  strolled,  by  way  of 
the  park,  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  before  taking  their  seats 
in  the  brakes.  The  Chesterfield  Road  was  then  struck, 
vi4  Rowthome,  and  our  journey  was  continued  by  way 
of  the  beautiful  vale  of  Pleasley,  which  looked  its  best  on 
MANSFIELD  this  Juue  afternoon.  Mansfield  Woodhouse  was  reached 
about  3.30  p.m.  Here  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  C.  Webb,  Mrs. 
Webb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Turner,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Need, 
met  the  visitors. 

The  members  of  the  Society  were  indebted  to  the 
Rev.  C.  Webb  for  kindly  affording  them  information 
about  his  church,  in  which  he  has  been  instrumental  in 
introducing  several  improvements  during  his  incumbency. 
He  mentioned  that  George  Fox  was  stoned  here  in  the 
17th  century ;  also  that  the  parish  was  notorious  for  the 
number  of  bridges  it  contained,  in  consequence  of  the 
stream  that  runs  through  the  village,  near  to  which  traces 
of  a  Roman  villa  have  been  found. 


Mr,  George  Fellows  has  furnished   the   following 
additional  information. 
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Mansfield  Woodhouse,  no  doubt,  derived  its  name  from 
its  proximity  to  Sherwood  Forest.  Leland  refers  to  it  as  "  a 
little  poor  street  at  the  end  of  this  wood,"  and,  in  the  more 
remote  times  of  Henry  VI.,  a  Sir  Robert  Plumbton  held  a 
piece  of  ground  here  by  service  of  sounding  a  horn  to  drive 
away  the  wolves. 

The  church  of  St.  Edmund  underwent  a  considerable 
restoration  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Gilbert 
Scott  in  the  year  1847,  which  resulted  in  a  very  appreciable 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  structure,  for  he  did  away 
with  the  clerestory,  and  substituted  the  present  high-pitched 
slate  roof,  and  built  the  north  aisle.  The  church,  however, 
has  passed  through  other  vicissitudes,  for  Thoroton  quotes 
from  an  old  forest  book,  written  1520  or  1533,  "  Be  it  had  in 
mynd  that  the  Towne  of  Maunsfeld  Woodhouse  was  burned 
the  Saturdays  nezte  afore  the  Pest  of  Exaltation  of  the  holy 
Crosse,  the  yere  of  our  Lord  M.CCC.IIII.  And  the  Kirk 
StepuU,  with  the  Belles  of  the  same,  for  the  Stepull  was  afore 
of  Tymber  worke :  and  part  of  the  Kyrk  was  burned." 

The  present  steeple  was  built  after  this  demolition. 
This  and  the  Early  English  south  arcade,  with  its  clustered 
and  filleted  columns,  and  the  side  chapel,  are  the  oldest  and 
most  interesting  portions  of  the  present  fabric. 

This  new  steeple  in  stone  was  commenced  in  1306,  and 
consists  of  a  tower  in  three  stages,  the  two  lower  being  of 
the  Early  English,  and  the  top  one,  containing  the  belfry 
windows,  of  the  Decorated  period,  and  is  supported  by  strong 
buttresses  at  each  angle. 

The  broach  spire  is  peculiar  in  having  the  upper  range  of 
lights,  which  are  unpierced,  close  to  the  apex  of  the  spire ; 
it  is  now  braced  together  in  several  places  with  iron  clamps, 
having  been  badly  cracked  by  a  severe  earthquake  shock, 
which  occurred  during  service  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  the 
summer  of  1830. 

In  the  chantry  chapel  referred  to  is  a  monument  in  stone 
to  Sir  John  Digby  and  his  wife,  Lucia,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Trigget,   of   South    Kirby,  Yorks,  with  a  long  inscription 
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beneath.  He  came  of  an  illustrious  family,  and  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  King  Charles  I.  He  died  1684.  Hia  grandson 
died  without  a  male  heir,  and  the  estates  were  sold  in  1736  to 
John  Hall,  Esq.,  whose  descendants  still  own  half  the  chapel ; 


the  right  to  the  other  half  having  eventually  passed  with  the 
possession  of  the  Digbys'  old  manor  house,  which  adjoins  the 
church,  to  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
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There  is  a  plain  stone  font,  wbich  Sir  Stephen  Glynoe 
pronounced  to  be  Norman.  Its  simplicity  has  been  impaired 
by  having  texts  painted  round  it  in  recent  years.  The  stone 
pulpit  is  supported  on  a  corbel  representing  Eve  eating  the 
apple. 


In  the  vestry  window  is  a  nice  piece  of  old  stained  glass, 
showing  the  arms  of  Roland  Dand,  impaling  those  of  his 
secood  wife,  Margery,  daughter  of  Lawrance  Woodaoth,  of 
Shennington,  co.  Chester,  with  quartenngs,  which,  however. 
are  difBcult  to  make  out,  but  the  fourth  is  guUs,  oh  a  bend 
cotised  or,  three  birds. 


MAR8FISLD. 
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The  Dand  arms  are  vert^  a  griffin  segreant  or^  in  chief 
three  scallops  of  the  lastf  and  were  granted  to  Rowland  Dand  in 
1575.  A  pedigree  of  the  Dands  is  given  in  the  Visitations  of 
Notts.    The  Woodnoth  arms  are  argent^  a  cross  voided  sable. 

This  shield  of  arms  in  the  window  is  surrounded  by 
coloured  glass  representing  fruit,  flowers,  etc. ;  it  has  evidently 
been  broken  at  some  time.  One  piece  of  fancy  glass  is  now 
doing  duty  for  a  quartering  in  the  wife's  arms.  It  is  well  that 
a  record  should  be  made  of  this  piece  of  old  glass,  for  whilst 
it  is  permitted  to  retain  its  present  position,  it  is  liable  to  be 
shattered  at  any  moment  should  a  gust  of  wind  blow  the 
window  to.  It  might  with  advantage  be  transferred,  and  fixed 
in  one  of  the  windows  in  the  side  chapel,  which  need  beauti- 
fying.' Besides  this  glass  there  is  also  a  mural  tablet  to  this 
couple  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  with  two  shields  of 
arms  beneath.  He  died  1623,  having  survived  his  wife  six 
years. 

Outside  the  church  is  a  tablet  to  William  Tunstall,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Preston,  1715,  but  was 
subsequently  pardoned  by  the  King. 

The  registers  commence  in  1653.  They  are  in  poor  con- 
dition, being  on  loose  sheets:  it  is  therefore  gratifying  to 
hear  that  a  copy  of  them  is  about  to  be  made. 

The  new  colliery  opened  here  has  entirely  changed  the 
character  of  the  place  from  the  charming  country  village  it 
was  a  few  years  ago. 


On  arriving  at  Mansfield,  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
was  visited.  Here  Mr.  J.  P.  Briscoe  read  a  paper,  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  great  number  of  restorations 
that  had  been  effected  here  in  rapid  succession,  and  how 
a  modem  restoration  had  swept  away  "a  cloud  of 
galleries,"  which  at  one  time  spoilt  the  appearance  of  the 


(1)    Since  writing  the  above,  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  is  to  be 
carried  out. — Jt.  Eds. 
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church,  and  also  the  old  high  pews.  He  further  pointed 
out  that  the  figure,  which  is  popularly  said  to  represent 
Dame  Cicely  Flogan,  a  benefactress  to  Mansfield,  had 
every  appearance  of  being  that  of  a  man  (circa  1350),  that 
is,  a  century  and  a  half  earlier  than  Dame  Flogan's  day. 
It  was  probably  an  effigy  of  one  of  the  Pierreponts.' 

After  Mr.  Briscoe  had  concluded  his  paper,  Canon 
Prior  shewed  our  members  many  interesting  details 
recently  discovered;  and  Mr.  W.  Stevenson  pointed 
out  the  north  porch  doorway,  as  a  very  beautiful  and 
characteristic  example  of  the  Early  English  period.  He 
also  drew  attention  to  the  remains  of  the  double  lancet 
window,  plainly  discernible  on  the  west  wall  of  the  north 
aisle.  The  roof  line  on  the  east  face  of  the  tower, 
he  held  to  be  evidence  of  the  old  church,  recorded  in 
Doomsday,  the  oldest  church  within  a  considerable  radius. 
The  recovered  fragments  of  an  incised  slab  recently 
erected  in  the  south  chapel,  is  viewed  as  a  memorial  of  a 
former  vicar,  but  whether  that  vicar  was  William  de 
Berkhampton,  who  died  in  1372,  or  James  Heyton,  who 
died  in  1475,  both  of  whom  were  buried  in  the  chan- 
cel, is  not  clear. 

The  incised  figure  is  that  of  a  priest  in  vestments, 
and  holding  a  chalice,  and  the  opening  words  of  the 
inscription  I  C  I  G  V  T  (here  lies),  which  alone  are 
legible,  shew  that  Norman  French  was  the  language 
used  at  the  time. 

From  the  broken  character  of  this  slab,  and  from  an 
incised  cross  on  the  centre,  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope, 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  con- 
siders that  it  may  possibly  have  been  used  as  a  Marian 
altar-slab,  improvised  from  an  old  floor-slab  and  removed 


P)    There  it  a  figure  very  much  reflerobliog  this  one  at  Holme  Pierre- 
pont  Church.— Jt.  Eds. 
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and  broken  up  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  but  it  remains 
a  question  whether  the  cross  is  not  an  original  decoration 
of  the  orphrey  on  the  chasuble. 

Tea  at  the  Swan  Hotel  was  provided  at  4.30  p.m., 
after  which  our  members  dispersed,  and  proceeded 
homewards  by  train  vi&  Nottingham  and  Newark,  after 
having  spent  a  most  enjoyable  day. 


11 


Zbc  prednctd  of  flottingbam  CoBtle. 


^^HE  Council  made  arrangements  for  an  inspection 
\i^  of  the  surroundings  of  the  Castle,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  27th  of  July,  1904,  when  some  seventy  mem- 
bers assembled  at  the  Castle  Gateway  at  2.30  p.m.  Mr. 
Wm.  Stevenson,  of  Hull  (formerly  of  Nottingham),  kindly 
undertook  to  act  as  guide  on  the  occasion.  Before  start- 
ing the  party  assembled  in  the  Drill  Hall,  where  Mr. 
Stevenson  explained  that  it  was  his  intention,  that  day, 
not  to  follow  the  beaten  track  of  written  history,  or  to 
call  attention  to  anything  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
Castle,  but  to  endeavour  to  interest  the  members  in  the 
unwritten  history  of  its  precincts  and  the  Castle  Rock 
itself.  He  asked  them  mentally  to  view  this  great  sand- 
stone rock,  terminating  suddenly  at  its  southern  end,  as 
it  appeared  thousands  of  year  ago,  before  any  earthworks, 
or  buildings,  much  more  any  stronghold,  were  placed 
upon  it;  in  other  words,  to  view  it  in  the  state  in  which 
nature  formed  it,  viz. :  high  and  steep  on  its  western  side, 
precipitous  on  the  southern  side,  easy  or  undulating  on 
its  eastern  side,  and  level  on  its  northern  line.  Such  a 
place,  naturally  defended  on  two  sides,  would  be  one  of 
the  first  to  be  sei^d  upon  as  a  place  of  safety  by  early 
man,  who  would  artificially  defend  it  on  the  weak  sides 
by  ditch  and  bank.  This  he  no  doubt  did  in  a  primitive 
way  by  cutting  a  trench,  east  of  the  ridge,  from  the  cliff 
where  Castle  Terrace  now  stands  to  the  top  of  St.  James's 
Street,  thence  slanting  it  off  westward  through  the  present 
Hospital  Buildings  to  the  top  of  Park  Row,  where  that 
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street  joins  the  Ropewalk.  There  is  undoubted  evidence 
of  such  a  work  having  been  accomplished,  and,  although 
it  has  played  little  or  no  part  in  history,  it  was  a  work  of 
amazing  magnitude,  and  must  have  occupied  a  long  time 
in  making,  before  it  accomplished  the  object  for  which  it 
was  designed;  and  it  is  marvellous  that  in  its  period  of 
decay,  it  should  have  been  so  completely  obliterated  as  it 
is  to-day,  when  it  appears  merely  as  a  slightly  sunken 
road  and  a  parish  boundary.  Even  its  old  name  "The 
Hollows,"  which  survived  till  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th 
century  when  the  Standard  Hill  property  was  built  upon, 
has  been  lost. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  its  line  from  the  east  end 
of  Brewhouse  Yard  to  the  top  of  Park  Row,  this  great 
earthwork  is  rated  as  a  hundred,  a  manor,  a  county, 
and  a  parish-  boundary.  It  is  outside  the  mediaeval  castle, 
the  south  or  lower  part  being  utilised  as  its  eastern 
defence.  Its  north  or  higher  part  has  long  been  filled  up, 
and  used  as  a  public  road;  its  day  as  a  great  line  of 
earthern  defence  must  have  passed  away  a  thousand 
years  ago. 

Our  first  authority  on  this  great  work  is  the  late 
Rev.  James  Orange,  in  his  "History  of  Nottingham" 
(vol.  I,  page  477),  who,  speaking  of  the  above  neighbour- 
hood, says : — "  There  is  a  ditch  opposite  the  top  of  St. 
James's  Street,  the  eastern  terminus  of  which  may  be 
discovered  by  anyone  going  along  the  Hollows;  for  a 
little  above  St.  James's  Church,  in  the  wall  bounding  that 
side  of  the  road,  just  at  the  southern  extent  of  the 
hospital  pleasure  ground,  the  crown  of  an  arch  rises  about 
Sin.  above  the  flags,  which,  when  this  wall  was  built,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  spring,  because  there  was  no 
substantial  foundation.  This  was  part  of  the  ditch  which 
stretched  north-west  from  this  place>  extending  under 
the  new  western  wing  of  the  hospital^  and  terminated 
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where  the  old  postem  used  to  stand."  He  further  sajrs 
(alluding  to  the  west  end  of  Hounds  Gate),  ''About 
1797  after  the  workmen  had  dug  down  14  ft.,  they 
came  to  a  solid  cart  road  which  used  to  be  the  surface. 
This  accident  supplies  us  with  the  means  of  ascertaining 
the  depth  of  the  ditch  outside  the  castle  walls  eastward." 

The  second  authority  is  the  late  James  Shipman, 
F.G.S.,  who  wrote  a  work,  "  Excavations  at  Nottingham 
General  Hospital"  (Nottingham:  F.  Murray,  1899), 
and  furnishes  plans,  sections,  and  text,  illustrative  of  the 
subject,  connected  with  the  recent  erection  of  the  great 
circular  ward  of  the  General  Hospital.  The  cost  of  the 
foundations  was  materially  enhanced,  as  they  struck  into 
two  ditches,  the  greater  one  50  or  60  ft.  wide;  the 
a  smaller  one  on  the  north  side,  a  few  feet  distant, 
about  13  ft.  wide.  The  depth  of  the  former  is  about 
33  ft.  below  the  present  level  of  the  lawn,  8  ft.  of 
which  has  been  added  above  the  old  road  surface 
since  the  site  was  adapted  for  hospital  purposes.  The 
depth  of  the  latter  is  about  17  ft.  below  the  present  lawn 
surface,  8ft.  of  the  covering  was  found  to  be  modern, 
reposing  on  an  old  road  pavement.  "The  ground  was 
all  loose  soil ;  the  ditches  followed  a  general  east  to  west 
line,  and  cut  across  the  top  of  the  hill-side." 

The  south  end  of  this  great  ditch  is  not  obliterated 
by  filling  in,  and  is  now  known  as  Castle  Road. 

The  northern  end  of  this  great  pre-historic  earth- 
work was  the  point  from  whence  the  manor  line,  now 
called  Park  Row,  was  drawn ;  this  was  a  ditch  and  bank, 
improved  as  time'  went  on  and  the  science  of  military 
engineering  developed,  with  a  wall  of  stone  and  an 
impassable  moat.  The  northern  part  of  the  enclosed  area 
was  a  grass  field,  which  in  the  middle  ages  was  made 
historic  as  a  camp,  in  the  midst  of  which  King  Charles  I. 
raised  his   standard   in  1642,  and  ventured  his   all  on 
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the  fitful  chance  of  war. 

In  connection  with  this  enclosurcy  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  town  ditch  terminated  westward  at  its 
northern  point,  and  here  was  situate  the  ''postern  bridge,*' 
of  Edwardian  origin,  a  name  that  wore  down  on  the 
tongues  of  our  fathers  to  Boston  bridge,  a  constructian 
rudely  figured  on  the  first  map  of  the  town,  dated  i6io» 
but  by  an  evident  error  placed  on  the  wrong  or  inside  hue 
of  the  wall. 

We  have  no  details  of  this  postern  itself,  unless  we 
identify  it  with  that  named  by  Thoroton  (p.  490),  when  the 
walling  of  the  town  was  decided  upon ;  for  Henry  III.,  ia 
the  last  year  of  his  reign  (1272),  at  the  instigation  of 
Walter  Giffard,  Archbishop  of  York,  then  the  custodian 
of  the  Castle,  commanded  ''  his  BaylifFs  and  Burgesses  of 
Nottingham,  without  delay,  to  make  a  Posterne  in  the  wall 
of  the  said  Town,  near  the  Castle  towards  Lenton,  of  such 
a  breadth  and  height  that  two  Armed  Horsemen,  carrying 
two  Lances  on  their  shoulders,  might  go  in  and  out,  where 
W.  Archbishop  of  York  had  appointed  it,  who  made  the 
King  understand  that  it  was  expedient  for  him  and  his 
heirs  and  for  the  Castle  and  Town."  If  this  be  accepted, 
it  was  a  construction  as  large  as  the  existing  Castle 
entrance  itself. 

The  site  of  the  present  north  gateway  of  the  General 
Hospital,  facing  the  Ropewalk,  fairly  represents  that  of 
the  departed  postern,  a  spot  where  the  three  parishes  of 
St.  Mary,  St.  Nicholas,  and  Standard  Hill  still  join  hands. 

Mr.  Stevenson  then  proceeded  to  call  attention 
to  the  Castle  bridge,  which  led  to  the  outer  gate  of  the 
mediaeval  fortress,  a  construction  still  largely  original, 
and  clearly  about  600  years  old.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  outer  face  of  the  great  arch  is  chamfered,  and  a 
corresponding  detail  may  be  traced  on  the  opposite  end  of 
the  arch,    The  bridge  is  constructed  of  local  material  on 
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the  weak  system  of  ribsi  and  the  arch  is  therefore  wanting 
in  lateral  strength ;  a  fault  the  old  Trent  and  Leen 
bridges  suffered  from. 

The  small  (or  western),  arch  in  its  original  state,  had 
end-walls,  the  springers  of  which  remain,  and  a  vault 
covered  by  the  draw-bridge. 

The  old  fabric  now  fulfils  the  useful  office  of  a  retain- 
ing wall  for  the  modem  road  to  the  Park.  It  was  very 
different  when  Thomas  Sandby  made  his  drawing  "  An 
£ast  Prospect  of  the  Castle"  (Deering,  p.  176),  as  an  em- 
bellishment of  the  celebrated  map  of  1744.  This  was  the 
first  artistic  work  produced  by  a  townsman,  a  fine  copy  of 
which,  possibly  unique,  has  been  added  to  the  collection 
of  art  treasures  in  the  Castle.' 

Over  this  bridge  has  passed,  many  a  caravan  of 
sheriff's  carts,  laden  with  stores  of  food,  etc.,  for  the 
defenders  of  the  fort ;  the  hostages  of  war  from  Wales 
and  Scotland ;  breakers  of  forest  laws ;  prisoners  of  war, 
and  those  charged  with  high  treason,  many  of  whom 
were  ordered  by  various  kings,  or  their  state  officers, 
to  be  securely  kept  in  the  deep  dungeons,  and  not  allowed 
to  escape  at  the  peril  of  life  and  limb  to  the  old  constables. 
It  has  also  seen  the  arrival  and  departure  of  nearly  all  our 
kings,  from  the  great  Edward  to  the  martyred  Charles ; 
it  has  borne  their  regal  retinues  and  martial  hosts,  whose 
arms  have  glittered  in  the  sun.  In  later  times  it  became  the 
highway  to  the  Cavendish  palace  that  succeeded  the  old 
fortress,  and  over  it  passed  the  state  carriages  of  the  noble 
owners,  who  were  rated  amongst  the  best  horsemen  and 
the  most  stately  chariot-owners  in  Europe. 

Drawings  of  this  part  of  the  Castle  precincts  have 

P)  By  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Thomas  Wright,  of  Castle  Place,  we  have 
been  permitted  to  reproduce  two  old  pictures,  one  of  the  Castle  Lodge 
and  one  of  the  Castle  Wall,  shewing  the  old  track  leading  to  Lenton. 

Jt.  Editors. 
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been  made  on  several  occasions.  One  by  Caroline  Mary 
PricCi  dated  1830,  in  the  Castle  collection,  shows  the  main 
arch  of  the  bridge  utilised  as  a  cottage  and  the  western 
one  as  a  stable. 

A  little  south  of  the  lodge  formerly  stood  an  inn  or 
tavern,  the  name  of  which  is  lost.  Its  cellars  ran  west 
under  the  grounds  of  the  Castle ;  no  record  of  its  demoli- 
tion exists,  but  the  doorway,  originally  leading  into  the 
cellars,  is  shown  in  Sandby's  picture,  already  noticed.  The 
latest  reference  to  it  is  by  the  late  William  Stretton,  a 
gentleman  to  whom  the  historians  of  the  city  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude.  It  is  as  follows :  "A  few  yards  south  of  the 
Castle  lodge  stood  a  public-house  in  the  Rebellion  of 
Charles  I.  The  cellaring  was  opened  in  1816  and  I 
descended  therein,  when  the  stables  behind  the  Riding 
School  were  erected."  (Stretton's  copy  of  Deering  in 
St.  Mary's  Church,  p.  176).  At  this  point,  part  of  the 
Castle  wall  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  further  back, 
when  the  Nottingham  troop  of  Yeomanry  built  the  Riding 
School  in  1798. 

John  Blackner,  our  local  historian,  ninety  years  ago, 
said  of  this  Riding  School :  "  Equestrian  and  vaulting 
exercises  are  sometimes  exhibited  here  by  troops  of 
strollers  who  occasionally  visit  the  town.  This  is  a 
nuisance  that  has  long  been  complained  of,  and  over 
which  the  town  magistrates  have  no  control,  because  the 
building  is  without  their  jurisdiction.'  These  strolling 
swindlers  generally  find  the  means  of  putting  off  a  large 
quantity  of  base  silver,  and  the  folly  of  the  people  enables 
them  to  take  a  larger  quantity  of  good  money  away." 

The  members,  after  this  opening  explanation  by  Mr. 
Stevenson,  left  the  Drill  Hall  and  proceeded  down  Castle 
Road,  where    the    bastion,  which  is    shown  in    Thos. 

(})    In  1832  it  was  decided  by  law,  on  very  weak  evidence,  that  the 
Castle  was  in  the  Hundred  of  Broztow. 
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Sandby's  picture,  on  the  map  of  1744,  and  in  John 
Hicklin's  History  of  the  Castle,  1834  (p.  150),  is  situated. 

This  bastion  is  remarkable  in  being  wholly  built  of 
Nottingham  sand  rock.  The  outer  face  has  perished  by 
ezposure,  and  in  the  upper  part  nothing  but  the  inner 
shell  remains.  The  fallen  material  has  buried  the  lower 
half,  which  is  no  doubt  in  a  fairly  perfect  state,  and  if 
cleared  away  would  give  exact  data  for  its  restoration. 
It  is  an  early  Edwardian  work  contemporary  with  the 
entrance  gate  of  the  Castle. 

There  was  a  similar  bastion  at  the  comer  of  Brew- 
house  Yard.    It  fell  in  1832,  and  was  rebuilt  on  a  smaller 


Attention  was  called  to  the  quaint  row  of  old  cottages 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  built  on  the  waste  or 
open  land  of  the  town,  in  1729,  by  the  overseers  of  St. 
Nicholas,  as  the  workhouse  of  that  parish,  which  was 
abandoned  in  1813  for  more  commodious  premises  at  the 
bottom  of  Park  Row.  This  old  property,  a  neglected 
picture  of  Nottingham,  was  the  first  range  of  buildings 
erected  on  Gilliflower  Hill,  the  old  name  of  the  Castle 
Terrace  district. 

There  is  a  large  oil  painting  in  the  Castle  gallery 
labelled :  "  Nottingham  Castle  and  St.  Nicholas'  Church, 
painted  about  1760,  given  by  his  Grace  the  7th  Duke  of 
Newcastle,'*  that  shows  a  back  view  of  this  old  building, 
with  its  long  line  of  roof.  For  eighty-four  years  it  raised 
its  humble  front  as  a  foil  to  that  of  the  stately  Castle. 

Brewhouse  Yard  was  next  visited.  The  first  men- 
tion of  this  place  in  local  history  is  in  a  return  of  rents 
to  the  king,  by  his  constable,  Geoffrey  Kniveton,  25th 
Henry  VI.  (1446-7),  in  which  "the  meadow  near  the 
Rock  Yard  "  is  mentioned. 

Thoroton,  writing  fully  two  centuries  later,  says 
(p.  490),  "  The  Brewhouse  Yard "  (the  earliest  record  of 
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the  present  name) ''  is  a  constabulary  wherein  there  are 
many  houses,  some  in  the  rock,  others  out  of  it ;  all 
which  being  now  of  no  parish  are  a  great  receptacle  for 
fanatics  and  other  like  people  who  would  not  live  (x>n- 
formable  to  the  laws." 

James  Blackner,  writing  ninety  years  ago,  said  in  his 
speculative  way,  "  Brewhouse  Yard  took  its  name  from 
the  malt  being  there  made  and  the  liquor  brewed  ^th 
which  the  castle  was  supplied — and  it  is  conjectured,  and 
that  too  with  much  probability,  that  the  passage  called 
'  Mortimer's  hole '  was  originally  made  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  liquor  conveyed  through  it   to  the  castle. 
The  kiln  that  ^^as  used  for  malting  has  been  lost  in  an  ice 
house  that  belonged  to  MnTopot,  confectioner,  Bridlesmith 
Gate.    This  place  was  formerly  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  castle — and  there  were  no  dwellings  in  it  but  what 
were  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  malting 
and  brewing ;  but  James  I.  converted  it  into  a  jurisdiction 
or   constabulary   of   itself,  and    granted  it  to   Francis 
Philips,    gent,  and  Edward    Ferrers,  mercer,   both    of 
London,  by  a  deed  bearing  date  1621,  since  which  time  a 
few  more  houses  have  been  built,  where  a  considerable 
share  of  dyeing  and  trimming  has  been  carried  on.*' 

Here  now  stand  two  public-houses  adjoining  one 
another,  the  first  of  which,  known  by  the  name  of  "  This 
Gate  hangs  well,"  has  a  parlour  cut  in  the  rock,  with  a 
shaft  of  some  thirty  feet  high  driven  through  the  solid 
rock,  by  which  means  alone  it  derives  daylight.  It  was 
known  106  years  ago  as  "  The  Hanging  Gate,"  with  the 
legend : — 

"  This  gate  hangs  well  and  hinders  none, 

Refresh  and  pay  and  travel  on." 

The  origin  of  the  sign  is  no  doubt  the  former  existence 

of  a  gate  at  this  spot  enclosing  the  yard,  into  which  the 

old  constables  of  the  town  had  no  right  of  entry.     In 
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1799  there  was  here  a  third  public-bouse,  by  name  ''  The 
Bottle  and  Glass/*  but  it  has  disappeared,  and  its  site  is 
unknown. 

The   adjoining  house  is  known  as  ''The  Trip  to 

Jerusalem    Inn/'    noticed    by    Camden   Hotten    in  his 

''  History   of  Signboards/'  but  with  little  or  no  light 

thrown  upon  its  origin.    The  visitor  will  be  told  that  it 

dates  from  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  I    It  first  appears 

on  the  page  of  histoxy  in  the  oldest  directory  of  the  town^ 

dated  1799.    There  is  a  cellar  and  brewhouse  both  cut  out 

of  the  solid  rock,  and  upstairs  a  rock  room  licensed  for 

music,  out  of  which  an  overhead  shaft  is  driven,  through 

which  the  sky  may  be  seen»  and  in  which  tradition  says 

there  is  a  passage  to  a  secret  chamber.    There  is  another 

small  rock  room  lighted  by  a  window  high  up,  now  used 

as  a  museum,  where  the  "  visitors'  book  "  is  kept,  which, 

by  the  number  of  names  recorded  therein,  testifies  to  the 

interest  this  quaint  place  elicits. 

'  Beyond  these  two  inns  is  a  row  of  gabled  red  brick 
houses,  contemporary  with  the  age  of  the  present  Castle — 
i674-x679 — ^with  small  gardens  in  front ;  these  were,  no 
doubt,  designed  as  dwellings  for  some  of  the  retinue  con- 
nected  with  the  establishment  of  the  great  house  above, 
or  there  is  a  possibility  that  they  were  built  by  the 
London  merchants,  to  whom  the  ground  was  leased  fifty 
years  earlier. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  yard,  perched  up  on  the  side 
of  the  rock  and  approached  by  a  steep  flight  of  steps,  is  a 
two-gabled  house,  which  at  one  time  is  said  to  have  been 
occupied  by  Mr.  Abel  Collin,  a  well-known  man  in  his 
time  (the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century),  and  the  founder 
of  the  almshouses  in  Park  Street,  which  still  retain  his 
name.  The  almshouses  in  Carrington  Street,  built  in 
1831,  were  a  further  extension  of  the  charity. 

In  passing  round  the  south  face  of  the  great  rock  of 
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the  CasUc  the  so-caUcd  "  Mortimer's  Hole  ••  was  pointed 

out.  This  passage,  cut  in  the  rock,  led  up  to  the  first  court 

of  the  medisval  Castle.    Half  way  up  the  rock   it  was 

connected  with  the  east  ditch  of  that  court      It    was 

pointed  out  by  Mr-  Stevenson  that  a  second  passage  of 

the  same  character  existed  on  the  west  side  of  the  rock, 

and  may  be  traced  just  against  the  gate  that  leads  into 

the  Park  ;  its  lower  part    is  in  ruin,  owing  to    some 

unrecorded  slip  or  £adl  of  the  rock.    This  passage,  with  an 

outlet  higher  up  the  face  of  the  rock  in   the  private 

grounds  of  Mr.  Lewis,  is  wide  enough  for  the  passage 

of  four  men  abreast.    The  higher  part,  although  blocked 

at  its  outlet  by  the  modem  Castle,  is  perfect,  with   its 

broad  steps  or  stairs  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  whilst   the 

lower  half  is  mutilated  by  sundry  brick  walls  and  modem 

side  excavations.     There  is  evidence  of  this  particular 

outlet  being  original,  for  a  level  stretch  of  landing  and 

ceiling  occurs  at  this  point,  forming  a  break  in  the  line  of 

steps.    In  viewing  this  second  passage,  leading  from  the 

low  meadow  into  the  first  court  of  the  Castle,  it  is  a 

question  which  of  the  two  is  the  true  "  Mortimer's  Hole/' 

made  historic  on  October  19th,  1320,  the  eastern  one 

alone  being  endowed  with  the  tradition. 

Hence  the  party  ascended  fiirther,  and  passed 
through  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  Castle  area  into  a  large 
rectangular  apartment,  walled  and  arched  over  in  brick. 
This  runs  under  the  south-west  part  of  the  Castle  lawn, 
and  was  constructed  by  the  second  Duke  of  Newcastle 
m  1720  as  a  slaughter-house  for  his  palace ;  the  present 
^mrance  from  the  old  grazing  lands  of  the  Park  is  . 
o^gmal.    Evidence  of  the  great  beams  upon  which  the 

^T^.  ""'  ^""'^  *"•  ^^^  ^^-e  -i^ts  in  the 

at  tZ'^'V^^  ^^'  '^"  "L'^'^^^  ^^  «ngle  file,  arrived 
«  the.  end  of  their  perambulations,  over  what,  to   the 
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majority  of  them,  was  untrodden  ground,  to  the  point  of 
greatest  interest,  vix.,  the  excavations  on  the  western 
escarpment  of  the  Castle  rock,  known  as  the  site  of  King 
Richard's  tower.  This  part  of  the  Castle  was  constructed 
t^  King  Edward  IV.,  and  from  its  magnitude  must  have 
occupied  a  good  portion  of  his  reign  in  building.  It  was 
later  the  residence  of  his  brother,  Richard  III.,  who  left 
it  for  the  fatal  field  of  Bosworth.  Attention  was  called 
to  the  ertent  of  this  great  work,  which  is  largely  covered 
with  the  debris  of  the  old  Castle  and  dense  vegetation 
(among  which  a  specimen,  recently  identified  as  Deadly 
nightshade,  was  found). 

All  that  now  remains  is  the  lower  stage  or  dungeon 
level  of  the  tower,  in  which  there  was  only  one  central 
apartment.  The  point  of  its  ingress  and  egress  is  still 
shown,  consisting  of  a  spiral  staircase  wrought  in  stone. 


^y- 


■<^''^ 
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descending  from  the  higher  level  of  the  tower.       Xhis 
apartment  was  semi-octagonal,  thirty-two  and  a  half  feet 
long  and  aboat  twenty-six  feet  broad»  and  possibly  con- 
tained a  central  column  supporting  a  vaulted  ceiling.  Xhe 
walls,  partly  remaining,  are  eleven  and  a  half  feet  in 
thickness,  faced  with  large  finely-jointed  local  stone.      On 
the  north  side  is  the  base  of  an  attached  tower,  about 
thirty-six  feet  square,  constructed  on  this  lower  stag^e  of 
solid  masonry,  whilst  on  the  south  is  the  lower  part,  fairly 
perfect,  of  a  midden,  the  pit  of  which  is  lined  with  fine 
brickwork  that  ranks  amongst  the  oldest  in  the  county. 
The  bricks  (possibly  of  Flemish  origin)  are  ten  inches 
long,  five  inches  broad,  and  two  inches  thick.     In  this  pit 
was  found  part  of  the  large  arched  covering  stones,  and 
the  shaft  that  was  built  upon  them.    Here,  in  a  bed  of 
brown  sand,  were  found  a  number  of  Jacobean    and 
Carolean  relics,  consisting  of  tobacco  pipes,  one  very 
small  and  early,  a  stone,  and  a  bronze  weight,  some  red 
marbled  earthenware,  Venetian  and  English  glass,  bones, 
a  boar's  tusk,  fragments  of  glass,  glazing  lead,  &c. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  great  chamber,  vault,  or 
dungeon,  the  floor  level  of  which  has  been  traced,  is 
unfortunately,  filled  with  debris  some  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
thickness,  made  up  of  the  ruins  of  the  higher  part  of  the 
tower,  which  was  destroyed  by  order  of  Parliament,  in 
X651.  This  was  done  with  powerfril  blasts  of  gunpowder, 
the  effects  of  which  are  plainly  seen  in  the  broken  ends 
of  the  walls  and  the  fractured  character  of  the  exist- 
ing masonry. 

Close  by  the  south-east  comer  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Dobson's 
house,  on  a  level  with  the  lawn,  was  pointed  out  an  im- 
provised entrance  to  a  passage,  or  sally-port,  that  con- 
nected  the  western  ditch  with  the  second  court  of  the  old 
Castle.  Its  lower  entrance  was  in  the  ditch,  now  covered 
by  Mr.  Dobson's  house ;  its  higher,  now  blocked,  was 
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possibly  in  one  of  the  many  important  buildings  that 
surrounded  that  court  of  the  king's. 

This  brought  a  very  interesting  afternoon's  explora- 
tion to  an  end. 

The  members  owned  themselves  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Lewis  for  kindly  permitting  access  to  the  interesting 
features  in  his  private  gardens,  and  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Dobson 
for  not  only  granting  access  to  the  bared  foundations  of 
King  Richard's  Towner  in  his  neighbouring  grounds,  but 
also  for  thoughtfully  providing  tea  for  the  visitors,  who, 
previous  to  dispersing,  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  W. 
Stevenson  for  acting  as  guide,  and  to  Mr.  Dobson  for  his 
kindness  in  officiating  as  host. 


Report  of  tbe  Council, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  I9O4. 


^URINO  the  year  1904.  thirty-seven  new  Members  joined 
^^  the  Society,  and  twelve  died  or  resigned.  The 
Membership  at  the  commencement  of  1905  numbered  248. 

In  the  last  Report  of  the  Council  it  was  announced  that 
a  room  had  been  secured  as  headquarters  for  the  Society  in 
Nottingham.  This  room  became  available  for  the  use  of 
Members  in  May  last,  and  contains  a  Library,  which — ^thanks 
to  the  generosity  of  several  donors,  and  to  the  interchange  of 
publications  with  other  Antiquarian  Societies — ^is  gradually 
increasing.  The  Council,  however,  regret  that  the  furnishing 
of  the  room,  in  spite  of  several  gifts  of  furniture  by  Members, 
has  more  than  absorbed  the  small  Reserve  Fund  that  had 
been  formed,  and  has  entailed  an  expenditure  of  £10  further 
which  has  so  far  been  borrowed  from  Revenue  Account ;  a 
debt  which  the  Council  trusts  may  appeal  to  the  generosity 
of  Members  to  extinguish. 

The  Royal  Insurance  Company,  which  sub-let  this  room 
to  the  Society,  is  about  to  change  its  office,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  this  may  not  affect  the  Society's  occupation. 

The  absorption  of  the  Reserve  Fund  has  necessarily 
curtailed  any  expenditure  on  the  publication  of  other  matter 
than  the  annual  Volume  of  Transactions. 

The  Summer  Excursion  took  place  on  the  14th  of  June, 
and  was  of  a  successful  character.  It  was  held  in  a  district 
which  hitherto  had  not  been  much  visited  by  the  Society. 
In  the  course  of  the  Excursion,  the  Members  strayed  across 
the  county  boundary  into  Derbyshire,  in  order  to  visit 
Hardwick  Hall. 
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In  addition  to  the  Summer  Excursion,  a  half -day  on  27th 
July  was  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  precincts  of 
Nottingham  Castle,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  W.  Stevenson. 
Several  places  of  great  interest,  some  of  which  are  not 
available  to  the  public,  were  inspected  by  a  gathering  of  about 
eighty  Members  and  friends. 

Under  instructions  from  the  Council,  the  Hon.  Secretaries 
have  had  some  correspondence  with  the  Town  Clerk  of 
Nottingham  as  to  the  changes  made  in  the  old  street  names 
of  the  town,  which  have  been  unduly  frequent  of  late.  There 
is  a  strong  feeling  among  many  of  the  inhabitants  that  the 
old  designations  should  not  be  needlessly  tampered  with. 
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The  Council  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  gifts 
towards  furnishing  the  Society^s  room : 


Mr.  H.  AsHWBix,  J.P. 

Mr.  J.  Bbll 

Mr.  W.  B.  CooKB 

Mr.  P.  W.  DoBSON,  J.P.    . 

Mr.  S.  Paob 

Mr.  H.  W.  P.  PiNB    . 

Mr.  A.  Ward 

Mr.  Jambs  Ward 

Mr.  B.  WiLcocKSON  . 

Mr.  J.  PoTTBR  Briscob,  P.R.S.L. 

Mr.  G.  Pbllows,  J.P. 

Mr.  Chas.  Gbrrino,  Murray's  Book 

Mr.  A.  Staplbton 

Mr.  J.  Ward 

Mr.  Robert  WHrni    .  ' 

NOTTINOHAM  CORPORATION 

Mr.  T.  M.  Blaoo»  P.S.A.   . 
Rev.  P.  Brodhurst  . 
Lord  Hawkbsbburt,  P.S.A. 
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The  Society  exchanges  publications  with 

Bast  Hbrts  Archjbolooical  Socibty. 

Royal  ARCHiBOLOGicAL  Institutb. 

Socibty  op  Antiquaribs  op  London. 

Cahbridob  Antiquarian  Socibty. 

Derbyshirb  Archjbolooical  and  Nat.  Hist.  Society. 

Bast  Ridino  Antiquarian  Socibty. 

A  nd  tJie  following  purchase  copies — 

Thb  BRrrisH  Musbum. 

Bodlbian  Library,  Oxpord. 

Prbb  Public  Library,  Nottingham. 

Mechanics*  Institute,  Nottingham. 

Bromley  Housb  Library,  Nottingham. 
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^  SUPPLEMENT. 


NOTTINGHAM    POTTERS 


Bncfent  Dottingbam  potten?. 


By  R.  A.  Wilde. 


^S  EVERAL  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  were  dis- 
^F  covered  in  connexion  with  the  construction  of  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield  &  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company's 
new  London  line  (now  the  Great  Central)  through 
Nottingham.  The  excavation  for  the  Victoria  Station 
necessitated  the  removal  of  about  half  a  million  cubic 
yards  of  the  soft  yellow  Bunter  sandstone  rock,  on  which 
a  large  portion  of  the  city  is  built ;  and  in  April,  1897, 
daring  the  removal  of  the  southern  portion  (where 
Parliament  Street  crosses  the  railway),  the  old  town 
wall  was  cut  through.  This  was  described  by  the 
late  Mr.  James  Shipman,  F.G.S.,  in  a  very  able  and 
interesting  series  of  articles,  published  in  the  1897  ^^^ 
1898  volumes  of  ''Notts,  and  Derbyshire  Notes  and 
Queries"  (Murray,  Nottingham).  It  was  near  this  point, 
and  at  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  beneath  the 
original  surface,  that  a  long  buried  treasure  was  brought 
to  light,  in  the  shape  of  an  ancient  pottery  kiln.  This 
discovery  at  the  time  aroused  great  interest  among  local 
antiquaries,  and  is  described  by  Mr.  Shipman  in  an 
addendum  to  the  reprinted  ''Notes  on  the  Old  Town 
Wall "  (also  published  by  Murray).  With  this  exception, 
however,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  printed 
description  of  it,  or  any  theory  as  regards  its  age,  and  this 
article  is  designed  to  furnish  such  details,  and  to  describe 
what  is  probably  an  almost  unique  discovery.  The  credit 
of  rescuing  from  destruction  by  ruthless  navvies  the  many 
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specimens  which  were  found,  belongs  largely  to  Mr.  C.  B. 
Wright,  of  the  late  firm  of  I.  &  I.  C.  Wright  &  Co., 
Bankers,  who  has  also  devoted  a  vast  amount  of  patience 
and  ingenuity  to  collecting  and  piecing  together  many 
broken  parts ;  in  some  cases  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty 
fragments  being  cemented  together  to  form  one  complete 
specimen ;  in  others,  missing  parts  being  shaped  and 
fitted.  By  his  courtesy,  I  was  enabled  to  examine  and 
discuss  with  him  his  collection,  and  he  very  generously 
presented  me  with  about  a  dozen  more  or  less  perfect  or 
unbroken  specimens  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  These 
were  forwarded  to  the  General  Manager  of  the  Railway^ 
Mr.,  now  Sir  William  Pollitt,  who  has  taken  great 
interest  in  these  treasures. 

For  the  most  part,  they  consisted  of  what  were 
evidently  jugs  for  carrying  water,  ale,  mead,  or  wine, 
stew  jars  and  drinking  vessels,  and  a  close  examination 
reveals  many  peculiar  characteristics.  They  are  made  of 
coarse  clay,  reddish  brown  in  colour,  and  bear  evidence 
of  the  use  of  the  potter's  wheel.  They  show  no  kind 
of  ornamentation,  except  that  the  handles  are  indented 
or  grooved  the  whole  length  at  each  side,  and  more 
deeply  in  the  centre,  by  the  potter's  thumb,  presenting 
a  very  crude  attempt  at  foliation.  Where  the  upper 
portion  of  the  handle  joins  the  jug,  the  indentation 
in  the  centre  is  made  very  much  deeper,  in  order  to  afford 
a  stronger  grip.  In  some  cases  the  grooves  are  very  much 
narrower  than  in  others,  suggesting  the  theory  that  they 
were  formed  by  women  and  children.  One  peculiarity  is, 
that  all  the  jugs  are  covered  on  the  upper  and  outside 
portion  only,  with  a  dark  greenish  glaze,  with  occasional 
accidental  splashes  on  the  unglazed  portions.  One  is  led 
to  wonder  why  the  upper  external  surface  only  is  glazed, 
where  the  glaze  appears  practically  useless,  as  the 
unglazed  portions  are  very  rough  and  porous,  perhaps 
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with  age.    Three  specimen  jugs  are  here  illostrated. 

The  largest  of  these  is  seventeen  inches  high  and 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  intended  to  hold  about 
two  gallons,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  like  many  of  the 
others,  it  would  not  hold  sLnything  of  a  liquid  nature,  as 
with  a  singular  lack  of  ingenuity  or  thoughtfulness  on  the 
workmen's  part,  or  perhaps  to  save  space,  they  were 
placed  in  the  kiln,  not  on  shelves,  or  protected  in  any 
way,  but  with  the  base  of  the  upper  row  resting  on  the 
month  of  the  lower  one,  having  been  so  placed  whilst  the 
clay  was  in  a  soft  condition ;  this  caused  the  base  of  those 
on  the  upper  tiers  to  be  more  or  less  damaged,  many 
being  quite  broken  through,  others  bearing  the  impress  of 
the  mouth  of  the  jugs  below,  while  the  glazing  of  those 
in  the  lower  row  was  torn  away  from  the  mouth  when 
the  vessels  came  to  be  detached  from  one  another.  The 
bottom  row  was  laid  on  three  or  four  small  dabs  of  clay. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  although  no  com- 
plete specimen  has  been  discovered,  with  any  device  or 
ornamentation  beyond  the  thumb  marks  before  mentioned, 
yet  many  fragments  were  found  bearing  what  were 
possibly  intended  for  marks  of  ownership,  or  the  badges 
of  the  various  families  in  the  vicinity.  One  resembles  a 
hammer,  nail  and  a  curved  figure.  Another  device  or 
marie  bears  a  slight  resemblance  to  ^^I.H.S."  The 
characters,  however,  are  so  roughly  shaped  that  their 
meaning  can  only  be  surmised.  One  shows  distinctly  the 
figure  of  a  buckle.  All  these  designs  were  put  on  while 
the  jugs  were  in  a  soft  condition,  no  attempt  being  made 
to  protect  them,  so  that  the  sides  are  thrust  inward  where 
the  device  appears.  They  were  made  by  placing  a  small 
piece  of  soft  clay  on  the  jug,  the  imprint  being  fixed  on 
with  a  stick,  at  one  end  of  which  the  design  was  carved, 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  we  seal  letters. 

Several  loose  lids  were  found,  all  of  the  same  size. 
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and,  generally  speaking,  although  the  jugs  vary  in  size 
and  shape,  the  mouths  are  uniform,  the  lids  thus  fitting 
each  ;  several  specimens  were  slender,  evidently  being 
intended  for  drinking  cups. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  pottery,  however,  consists 
in  trying  to  identify  the  period  during  which  it  was  manu- 
factured, and  its  probable  rarity,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
article  may  throw  some  light  on  it.  In  the  "Art  Journal" 
for  1864,  Professor  Llewellyn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.,  contributes 
a  long  and  elaborately  illustrated  article  on  the  Ancient 
Potteries  of  the  Midland  Counties,  in  which  he  explains 
that  the  potteries  of  England  are  divided  into  the  Celtic 
or  Ancient  British,  Romano  -  British,  Anglo  -  Saxon, 
Mediaeval,  and  Modern.  It  may  simplify  matters  to  say 
at  once  that  the  pottery  found  at  Nottingham  cannot  be 
included  in  either  of  the  first  three  periods  named,  for  the 
potter's  wheel  was  not  known  to  the  Ancient  British,  and 
their  pottery  was  in  consequence  extremely  thick  and 
roughly  made.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  no  Roman 
remains  of  any  description  have  ever  been  discovered  in 
Nottingham,  the  nearest  being  at  Southwell  and  Barton- 
in-Fabis.  Professor  Jewitt  states  that  although  single 
specimens  of  Roman  pottery  are  not  uncommon,  no  kiln 
has  ever  been  discovered  in  England,  adding  that  the 
Saxons  had  a  great  dislike  to  clay  for  culinary,  or  for 
drinking  and  food  vessels,  the  last  being  made  of  ash  or 
metal,  and  their  drinking  cups  of  horn  or  glass.  Some 
of  their  later  pottery,  however,  presumably  urns,  etc., 
shews  signs  of  the  potter's  wheel. 

We  now  come  to  the  Mediaeval  age,  but  as  this 
covers  a  rather  wide  period,  in  which  Saxon  and  Norman 
work  overlap,  it  may  be  better  to  confine  ourselves  to 
the  latter.  On  page  338  of  the  "  Art  Journal,"  Professor 
Jewitt  describes  specimens  which,  in  both  the  text  and 
illustrations,  coincide  to  the  minutest  detail  with  those 
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now  under  discussion,  including  the  nature  of  the  clay, 
the  use  of  the  {Hitter's  wheel,  the  partial  glazing  of  dark 
green,  and  the  foliation  of  the  handle.  These,  he  asserts, 
are  of  Anglo-Norman  manufacture.  Up  to  the  time  of 
his  writing  (1864)  only  one  pottery  of  either  Anglo-Saxon 
or  Anglo-Norman  date  had  been  discovered  in  England, 
and  this  one  he  himself  found  in  the  county  of  Derby. 
Therefore,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Nottingham  kilri  is 
the  second  (a  matter,  however,  difficult  to  prove),  it  gains 
greatly  in  interest  and  importance.  In  any  case  it  is 
evident  that  such  discoveries  are  of  extreme  rarity. 

In  support  of  Professor  Jewitt's  evidence,  I  venture 
to  add  a  theory  which  may  assist  in  ascertaining  the 
period  of  its  manufacture.  On  his  journey  to  York  after 
Hastings,  the  Norman  William,  passing  through  Notting- 
ham, quickly  discovered  its  possibilities  as  a  settlement, 
with  its  rock  fortress,  its  broad  river  on  the  south,  and 
the  forest  of  Sherwood  extending  many  miles  northward. 
The  Saxons  and  Danes  had  settled  down  amicably 
together,  forgetting  their  fierce  strife  of  two  centuries 
before,  but  for  a  long  time  they  continued  on  such  terms 
of  enmity  with  the  Norman  invaders,  that  it  was  mutually 
agreed  to  build  a  division  wall  in  the  town,  which  extended 
down  what  is  now  Mansfield  Road  to  the  river  Trent. 
This  wall  was  built  in  1090.  The  Normans  agreed  to 
occupy  the  western  side  of  this  wall,  and  the  Saxons  and 
the  Danes  the  eastern.  The  pottery  was  found  on  the 
eastern  side,  close  to  the  wall,  and  was  probably  made 
shortly  before  the  Normans  settled  themselves  on  the 
western  side.  Now,  as  has  been  stated,  the  Saxons  had 
an  antipathy  to  earthenware  for  culinary  and  drinking 
utensils ;  so  it  seems  fair  to  suppose  that  the  kiln,  being 
of  no  value  to  them,  would  be  neglected  and  forgotten. 
The  period  of  the  kiln  assumed  to  be  Anglo-Norman,  the 
date,  supposing  this  theory  to  be  feasible,  would  probab' 
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be  about  1090.  The  fact  that  William  the  Conqueror 
attached  great  importance  to  Nottingham  is  shown  by  his 
having,  in  1068,  built  a  Castle  there,  and  also  given  a 
large  quantity  of  land  to  his  son,  William  Peverel,  who 
founded  the  adjacent  priory  of  Lenton.  Nottingham 
was  an  important  borough  at  the  time  of  the  compilation 
of  the  Domesday  Book  in  1086. 

One  is  naturally  led  to  wonder  under  what  circum- 
stances a  valuable  kiln  should  be  abandoned  and  forgotten, 
and  the  above  is  given  as  a  probable  reason. 

The  local  administration  and  government  of  the 
rival  colonies  were  quite  distinct,  and  the  arrangement 
was  not  finally  set  aside  until  1714.  It  took  300  years 
to  permanently  settle  the  differences  between  the  Saxons 
and  the  Normans. 


[In  the  foregoing  paper  Mr.  R.  A.  Wilde  has  apparently  adopted 
the  assertion  made  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  C.  Hine,  in  his  history  of 
Nottingham  Castle,  that  in  1090  the  town  was  divided  into  two 
boroughs  by  a  wall  running  north  and  south,  commencing  at  the 
north  or  Mansfield  Road  end  of  Milton  Street,  taking  the  direction 
of  Clumber  Street*  Drury  Hill,  and  Sussex  Street,  and  terminating  in 
the  Meadows.  The  existence  of  this  division  wall  is  not,  however, 
generally  accepted  by  authorities  on  the  history  of  the  town.^ 

Joint  Editors.] 


Besides  the  samples  of  pottery  alluded  to  in  the 
foregoing  paper  by  Mr.  Wilde,  we  have,  by  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  C.  B.  Wright,  been  permitted  to  inspect  and 
photograph'  some  of  the  specimens  which  he  still 
retains  in  his  own  possession,  and  which  were  all  found 
by  him  in  and  around  the  kilns,  revealed  by  the  cutting, 
near  the  new  railway  station.  The  late  Mr.  James 
Shipman,  F.G.S.,  in  his  little  book  on  "The  Old  Town 
Wall  of  Nottingham,"  assigns  a  probable  date  for  this 

Q)     The  pictures  are  from  photographs  kindly  taken  f6r  the 
by  Mr.  B.  W.  BnOeld,  J.P. 
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old  green  glazed  ware  sometime  between  the  years  1200 
and  1500.  Mr.  R.  L.  Hobson,  of  the  department  of 
British  and  Mediaeval  Antiquities,  at  the  British  Museum, 
judges  from  the  photographs  of  these  vessels,  which  have 
been  submitted  to  him,  that  they  belong  to  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries ;  he  does  not  think  they  are  earlier,  and 
is  quite  sure  they  are  not  later ;  he  considers  the  collection 
a  most  interesting  one,  and  one  or  two  of- the  pieces 
quite  remarkable. 

The  tall  jug  is  a  grand  specimen,  and  does  great 
credit  to  Mr.  Wright's  patience  and  ingenuity,  for  it  was 
pieced  together  and  built  up  from  many  fragments.  It 
stands  twenty  inches  high,  and  is  twenty-five  inches  in 
girth  at  its  widest  part ;  the  colour  is  greenish-yellow ; 
the  bottom  part  is  unglazed,  and  what  stands  for  the 
beard  below  the  face  or  mask  is  orange,  and  the  coils, 
which  ornament  the  body  of  the  jug,  are  of  chocolate- 
brown. 

In  the  plate  that  shows  a  group  of  four  vessels,  the 
largest,  which  was  evidently  distorted  in  the  process  of 
making,  is  also  twenty  inches  high,  and  measures  forty- 
seven  inches  round,  with  a  mouth  of  four  and  three- 
quarter  inches  in  diameter ;  it  is  of  red  clay,  glazed  green 
at  the  top  and  left  in  its  natural  state  beneath.  The  jug 
in  the  centre  is  very  imperfect,  but  interesting  as  being 
charged  with  various  devices  ;  it  is  of  an  olive-green  hue, 
fourteen  inches  high  by  twenty  inches  in  circumference. 
The  jug  with  the  distorted  neck  is  evidently  a  "  waster." 

In  the  picture  cont;^ining  a  group  of  some  six  vessels, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  many  are  ornamented  with  scrolls 
and  badges;  the  small  jug  at  the  end  of  the  line  having 
no  fewer  than  eleven  devices,  similar  to  those  on  its  larger 
neighbour,  the  former  being  olive-green  in  colour  and  the 
latter  yellowish  green.  The  tapering  jug  in  the  centre 
has  raised  scroll  work  upon  it,  not  however  an  inscription 
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— ^it  is  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour  with  blends  of  green. 

The  colours  of  these  jugs  are  very  fine,  and  have  a 
pleasing  effect  when  the  vessels  are  grouped  together, 
rendering  this  collection  of  pottery,  formed  by  the  crude 
methods  of  our  ancestors,  as  attractive  as  it  is  interesting. 

J.  Standish, 
G.  Fellows, 

Joint  editors. 
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Commf00ion0  of  Eecbeat 


By  F.  Arthur  Wadsworth. 


'TT^HE  Commission  of  Escheat  recently  held  in 
Vi/  Nottingham,  in  respect  of  property  held  at 
Ruddington,  in  this  county,  calls  our  attention  to  the 
subject  of  freehold  lands  escheating  to  the  Crown,  which 
is  interesting,  as  it  concerns,  with  the  exception  of  fealty, 
the  last  relic  of  feudal  tenure,  existing  at  the  present  day, 
in  this  country. 

Escheats,  which  may  be  defined  as  the  reverting  or 
resulting  back  of  an  estate  to  the  original  grantor  or  lord 
of  the  fee,  were  formerly  divided  into  those  propter  defectum 
languiniSf  and  those  propter  delictum  tenentis^  the  one 
arising  if  the  tenant  should  die  without  an  heir,  the  other 
if  his  blood  should  be  attainted.  The  latter  class  was 
finally  abolished,  by  statute,  in  the  year  1870,  so  that  an 
escheat  can  only  now  take  place  on  the  death  of  an  owner 
of  real  estate  intestate  and  without  heirs.  The  tenure  of 
estates  under  the  feudal  system  had  its  origin  in  the 
sovereign  granting  lands  to  be  held  by  the  subject,  to 
whom  they  were  granted  on  the  condition  of  his  per- 
forming some  service,  the  most  usual  being  known  as 
knight-service. 

This  species  of  interest  was  called  a  benefice  or 
feud,  and  in  course  of  time  it  became  the  practice  for  the 
grantee  of  the  feud,  or  feudatory  as  he  was  called,  to 
imitate  the  example  of  his  sovereign,  by  granting  portions 
of  his  benefice,  or  feud,  to  be  held  of  himself  or  some 
other  person  on  terms  similar  to  those  of  the  original 
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grant.  The  result  was  that  all  lands  in  England  were 
held  either  of  the  King  or  of  some  intermediate  lord,  who 
would,  in  turn,  hold  of  the  King,  as  lord  paramount. 

The  possessors  of  land  were  called  tenants,  or  if  they 
held  immediately  from  the  king,  tenants  in  capites  or  in 
chief.  This  practice  of  subinfeudaHon,  having  been  found 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  rights  of  the  king,  was  put  an 
end  to  by  a  statute,  known  as  the  statute  of  Quia  emptores, 
passed  in  the  i8th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I., 
as  a  result  of  which  practically  all  escheats  of  lands,  held 
in  fee  simple  tenure,  now  go  to  the  crown. 

There  was  formerly  an  official  called  an  escheator, 
appointed  for  each  county,  before  whom  all  these  com- 
missions, or  inquisitiones  post  mortem^  as  they  were  usually 
termed,  were  held,  and  who  was  so  called  from  having  to 
look  after  the  escheats  and  fines  due  to  the  king.  As 
soon  as  any  tenant  in  capiU  died,  the  king  sent  down  a 
writ,  called  a  diem  clausit  cxtrcmum,  directing  the  escheator 
to  call  a  jury,  who  were  to  enquire  of  what  lands  the 
deceased  died  seised,  and  what  feudal  rights  accrued  on 
his  death  to  the  crown.  In  consequence  of  the  abolition 
of  all  fines  on  alienation,  knight-service  and  other  incidents 
of  feudal  tenure,  by  a  statute  of  King  Charles  II.,  these 
commissions  became  very  rare,  as  they  ceased  to  be 
taken  except  on  the  occurrence  of  an  escheat. 

In  the  borough  of  Nottingham,  the  Mayor  was  the 
Escheator,  and  presumably  still  is  as  regards  the  city, 
having  been  appointed  by  the  Charter  of  King  Henry  VI. 
*^  henceforth  the  Escheator  of  us  our  heirs  and  successors." 
For  this  privilege  we  find  from  the  chamberlain's  accounts 
of  the  town  for  the  year  1500,  the  sum  of  15/-  was  paid 
to  **  John  Fitz-Herbert,  the  attorney  in  our  Lord  the 
King's  Exchequer  for  his  fee  and  for  the  office  of  Mayor 
as  Escheator  this  year,"  and  there  are  similar  entries 
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in   the  accounts  for  several  subsequent  years.' 

An  Inquisition  was  held  in  Nottingham,  in  January, 
1530-1,  before  "  Costance  Pychard,  Mayor  of  the  Town 
and  escheator,  after  the  death  of  John  Williamson/'  who 
died  seised  of  various  properties  in  Nottingham,  including 
one  messuage  upon  'Me  Tymber  Hyll/'  one  messuage 
upon  *'le  long  Rowe/'  and  one  messuage  at  'Me 
Hancros.'**  Another  inquisition  regarding  St.  John's 
Hospital,  was  on  the  9th  of  June,  1552,  taken  before 
**  Thomas  Cockayne,  Mayor  of  the  Town  of  Nottingham, 
Escheator  of  our  Lord  the  King  of  the  County  of  the 
Town  of  Nottingham  by  virtue  of  his  office/'^ 

The  mayor,  for  the  time  being,  was  required  to  make 
bis  "proffers"  and  account  before  the  treasurer  and 
barons  of  the  exchequer,  of  all  manner  of  things  touching 
the  office  of  escheator,  whereof  he  was  accountable 
(Charter  Henry  VI.).  In  this  duty  the  worshipful 
mayors  do  not  seem  to  be  immaculate,  as  we  find  in  the 
chamberlain's  accounts  for  the  year  1558,  the  following 
entry :  '*  Item  peyd  for  Malster  Cockeyn  and  Maister 
Collenson  beyng  arested  by  ij  wrytes  out  of  the  Excheker 
for  their  tyme  of  Meyralte  beyng  Excheter  for  the  towne 
of  Nottingham  consemyng  theire  accompt  makyng  iiijs 
viijd."^ 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  escheat  of 
property  in  the  borough  or  city  of  Nottingham  in  recent 
times. 

(1)    '*  Records  of  the  Borough  of  Nottingham,*'  III.,  pages  09,  876, 
378,  417,  IV.,  page  115. 

(>)    ** Notts.  loquisitones   post  mortem"  (issued  by  the  Thoroton 
Soiciety),  part  IV.,  page  196. 

(•)    "  Records,"  IV.,  page  21. 

(«)    "  Records,**  IV.,  page  128. 
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The  following  appeared  in  The  Newark  Advertiser^ 

April  12th,  1905. 

**  An  observance  seldom  witnessed  in  Nottingham,  took 
place  at  the  Shire  Hall,  on  Friday,  when  a  special  Commis- 
sion sat  to  inquire  into  the  disposition  of  the  real  estate, 
situated  at  Ruddington,  of  the  late  Elizabeth  Freer,  of 
Donington,  Lincolnshire,  which  estate  was  claimed  to  have 
escheated  to  the  Crown  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  finding 
the  person  to  whom  the  deceased  bequeathed  it. 

''The  Commissioner  was  Mr.  Charles  Lacy  Smith, 
Barrister  at  law,  and  a  jury  was  duly  sworn  to  decide  the 
issue. 

"  The  Commission,  which  was  issued  under  what  is  known 
as  the  Wafer  Great  Seal,  was  a  portentous  document,  and  set 
forth  the  circumstances  under  which  Mrs.  Freer  died.  The 
will  was  proved  on  July  13th,  1882,  and  after  stating  that  the 
person  to  whom  the  property  was  devised  (Edward  Savage,  a 
cabinet  maker,  of  Chilwell),  could  not  be  found,  the  Commis- 
sion, in  the  King's  name,  clain^ed  the  property  had  '  since 
descended  and  come  to  us,  by  right  of  our  Royal  Crown.' 

"  The  Commissioner,  before  calling  evidence,  explained  to 
the  jury  the  interesting  procedure  which  necessitated  their 
presence.  The  inquisition  was  known  as  a  Commission  of 
Escheat.  It  was  somewhat  unusual,  and  he  did  not  know 
when  last  there  was  one  held  in  this  district.  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whose  was  the  property  when  the 
owner  of  an  estate  or  lands  in  fee  simple  had  died,  without 
leaving  any  testamentary  disposition  or  any  heir  to  succeed. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  an  estate  in  fee  simple  might  be 
looked  upon  as  land  held  as  the  absolute  property  of  a  person, 
who  might  dispose  of  it  in  his  life-time,  leave  it  by  will,  or,  if 
he  had  heirs  and  had  not  left  it  by  will,  it  would  descend 
to  them  on  his  death.  There  were  occasions,  however,  when 
none  of  those  modes  of  disposition  wa?  available — when  there 
was  no  owner — and  that  brought  them  to  a  chapter  of  ancient 
and  not  uninteresting  history. 
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**Proin  the  earliest  times,  and  certainly  since  the 
Conquest,  all  land  in  this  country  had  theoretically  belonged 
to  the  king.  In  the  old  days  it  was  the  king's  more  personal 
property  than  now,  but  he  did  not  hold  it  all  in  his  own  hands. 
He  would  grant  it  to  his  subjects,  who  would  hold  of  the  king 
by  tenure.  The  tenure  that  we  now  know  was  tenure  in  fee 
simple,  or  the  free  tenure  held  by  those  subjects  of  the  king 
who,  not  taking  leases  or  use  of  lands  for  payment,  obtained 
grants  of  land  from  the  king  in  return  for  military  or  civil 
service.  Another  obligation  that  they  owed  him  was  that  of 
fealty;  and  subject  to  performing  the  obligations  of  their 
tenure  the  lands  remained  theirs  for  ever,  but  when  the  tenure 
came  to  an  end,  either  by  the  owner  being  illegitimate,  or 
forfeiture,  or  attainder,  or  having  no  heir,  the  land  reverted  to 
the  king  as  the  paramount  lord,  and  that  was  called  an 
*  escheat  to  the  king.'  In  old  days  there  might  have  been  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  these  free  tenures  were  held  of  the  king 
or  any  sub-lord,  but  as  no  subtenures  could  have  been  created 
by  reason  of  a  prohibition  as  early  as  1290,  it  never  happened 
that  the  intermediate  lord  had  to  be  sought.  Where  lands 
were  held  in  this  tenure,  escheat  was  practically  always 
nowadays  to  the  king.  Since  the  Restoration,  the  only 
obligation  due  from  the  freeholders  to  the  king  had  been 
fealty,  and  in  practice  it  was  never  exercised.  That,  then, 
was  what  was  known  as  tenure  in  fee  simple.  Whenever  it 
came  to  an  end  the  prerogative  of  the  king  stepped  in  and  his 
paramount  title  attached  to  the  land.  This  was  what  the  jury 
were  now  called  in  to  decide.  Whenever  the  king  exercised 
his  prerogative  (it  was,  of  course,  for  the  benefit  of  the  state, 
and  not  for  his  personal  benefit),  an  inquisition  was  always  held 
to  show  openly  that  the  property  was  that  of  the  king. 
Although,  so  far  as  it  went,  this  was  conclusive,  it  did 
not  prejudice  the  right  or  interest  of  anybody  in  the  property 
that  was  vested  at  the  time  of  the  previous  owner's  death,  and 
another  reservation  was  that  it  did  not  prejudice  the  right  of 
ansrbody  who  might  claim  to  be  the  heir  of  the  deceased.  If 
he  could  come  forward  here,  or  assert  his  claim  afterwards  by 
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traversing  the  return,  the  issue  would  be  tried  as  between  the 
king's  title  and  that  of  the  claimant. 

'*  Coming  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  Commissioner 
mentioned  that  Elizabeth  Freer,  of  Donington,  died  on 
January  Ist,  1882,  possessed  of  some  real  estate  at  Rudding- 
ton,  derived  under  her  husband's  will,  and  consisting  of  three 
small  freehold  cottages  value  about  £130.  She  devised  the 
property  to  her  cousin,  Edward  Savage,  of  Chilwell,  but  the 
executors  and  trustees  of  her  will  had  been  unable  to  discover 
his  whereabouts,  and  the  presumption  was  that  he  died  during 
the  life-time  of  the  testatrix.  No  daim  had  been  received, 
although  the  Treasury  had  also  issued  advertisements  for  heirs 
or  claimants,  and  there  was  absolutely  no  owner  to  the 
property.  Therefore,  the  tenure  in  fee  simple  held  by 
Elizabeth  Freer  had  come  to  an  end,  and  the  escheat  to  the 
king  came  in. 

**Mr.  John  Thomas  Smith,  district  registrar  in  the 
Probate  Office,  produced  the  will,  which  was  made  by  Mr. 
Richard  Bottomley,  who  described  the  steps'taken  to  discover 
Edward  Savage.  One  or  two  letters,  he  said,  were  received 
from  Australia,  but  they  were  very  vague,  and  no  particulars 
being  given  of  the  property  no  claim  was  made.  There  was 
now  £215  IBs.  lid.  in  hand,  including  interest. 

••Mr.  Arthur  W.  Wade,  from  the  Treasury  solicitor's 
department,  said  that  notice  of  this  inquiry  was  inserted  in 
the  Times  and  the  Nottingham  Daily  Guardian^  but  no  claims 
that  could  be  substantiated  were  made. 

••  Mr.  Alfred  Wilson,  the  agent  to  the  trustees,  explained 
that  the  gross  annual  value  of  the  property  was  £12  4s.  lOd. 

••The  jury  found  that  the  lands  had  escheated  to  the 
Crown,  and  the  necessary  documents  were  filled  in  to  that 
effect." 


Di0coven?  of  a  Sajron  (3rave^Coven 


By  W.  H,  Mason,  Morton  Hall,  Retford. 


HFEW  years  ago  two  stones  with  Anglo-Saxon 
carving  on  them,  were  found  among  some  farm 
buildings  at  Coates,  Notts.  One  was  used  as  a  coping 
stone  for  a  wall,  the  other  as  a  flagstone  of  the  causeway 
in  the  farmyard. 

Coates  is  in  the  joint  parishes  of  North  Leverton  and 
Habblesthorpe,  close  to  the  Trent,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  as  the  crow  flies,  to  the  south  of 
Littleborough.  Therefore,  though  it  was  not  in  the 
ancient  diocese  of  Dorchester,  it  was  brought  into  close 
connexion  with  that  diocese  by  means  of  Littleborough 
ferry. 

The  grave-cover,  of  course,  may  originally  have  been 
placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Trent,  and  broken  up  in 
more  modem  times  for  building  purposes,  and  transported 
across  the  river. 

Though  the  hamlet  of  Coates  now  consists  of  only 
three  houses,  it  may  formerly  have  been  of  more  import- 
ance, both  from  its  proximity  to  Littleborough,  and  also 
perhaps  from  its  lying  on  or  near  the  Roman  road,  which, 
it  seems  hardly  doubtful,  ran  from  Littleborough  to 
Retford.  That  road,  for  some  reason,  appears  to  have 
deviated  to  the  south  on  leaving  Littleborough,  for  a  lane 
which  runs  from  Coates  to  Habblesthorpe  is  called 
"Street  Lane." 

However,  there  is  no  record  of  any  church  or  chapel 
having  existed  at  Coates ;  and  therefore  the  grave-cover 
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probably  was  brought  from  elsewherci  after  having  been 
broken  up. 

The  following  letter  from  no  less  an  authority  than 
the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  written  in  1895,  will  be  read  with 
interest : — 

''  These  are  very  interesting  pieces,  not  of  a  cross 
but  of  a  grave-cover,  the  main  idea  being  the  division 
of  the  stone  into  four  panels  by  a  raised  Latin  cross. 
The  interlacing  pattern  comes  in  these  four  sunk  panels. 
One  of  the  pieces  is  the  smaller  end ;  the  other  is  nearer 
the  top.  You  can  estimate  roughly  their  relative 
position  by  the  width  of  the  cable  round  the  edge. 

"It  has  been  a  very  good  grave-cover.  A  fairly 
considerable  number  of  Angle-Saxon  stones  of  this  type 
are  known,  some  of  them  perfect.  They  found  three 
in  the  rebuilding  of  Peterborough,  one  of  them  in  situ, 
grave  and  all. 

**  There  is  something  unusual  in  the  raised  line  on 
the  end  piece.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  merely 
part  of  a  bar  forming  the  stem  of  a  Latin  cross. 
And  on  the  other  piece  there  is  no  indication 
of  a  division  bar  at  all.  This  latter  points  to  the  proba- 
bility of  their  being  parts  of  two  stones,  this  you  could 
test  by  the  thickness  of  the  stones.  If  that  is  not  so,  the 
cross  has  been  rather  indicated  than  fully  worked  out,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  stone  has  been  filled  with  interlacing 
work,  with  no  dividing  bar.  Or,  conceivably,  the  splay  of 
the  stone  has  been  so  great,  that  in  the  upper  panels  there 
was  room  for  two  rows  of  the  ornament. 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  the  fragments  sent 
to  me  from  Lincolnshire,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
have  had  this  figure-of-eight  pattern,  certainly  five  or  six 
in  number.  And,  further,  the  most  remarkable  pieces 
brought  to  my  knowledge  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years, 
in  the  parts  over  which  Aldhelm  presided,  are  covered 
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with  the  same  pattern;  and  Lincoln  and  Sherborne 
were,  alike^  parts  of  the  Dorchester  diocese. 

"  Your  fragments  are  well  worth  all  the  care  you  can 
give  them.  If  the  farmer  has  an  eye  for  such  things, 
there  are  no  doubt  other  pieces  ready  for  discovery.  The 
coping  of  a  wall  is  not  very  ancient,  and  both  in  that  wall 
and  in  the  roadway  the  other  pieces  are  likely  to  be." 

It  has  only  to  be  added  that  no  more  pieces  have  been 
found,  though  such  search  as  was  possible  without  pulling 
do^vn  buildings  has  been  made. 

The  end  piece  is  5^  inches  in  depth.  The  other 
fragment  is  more  irregular  at  the  back,  having  suffered 
more  in  the  process  of  breaking  up,  but  its  extreme  depth 
is  also  5^  inches. 


Cbawortb  family. 


By  Mrs.  L.  Chaworth  Musters,  of  Wiverton. 


PART  II. 

TfWf%  ^^^  ^^  George  Chaworth  died  in  March,  1589- 
\L%p%  90,  leaving  an  only  daughter  (afterwards  married 
to  Sir  William  Cope,  of  Bramshill),  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  kinsman  and  namesake,  George  Chaworth,  of  Annesley 
and  Rawmarsh, "  Steward  of  Mansfield  and  Oswelbeck,'" 
GEORGE,  ist  VISCOUNT  CHAWORTH,  mar- 
ried  Mary,  sister  of  Sir  William  Kniveton,  of  Mercaston, 
Derbyshire,  and  was  High  Sheriff  of  Notts,  in  1638.  ^ 
Several  letters  of  his  are  printed  from  Lord  Cowper's 
collection  at  Melbourne,  one  being  from  Tunbridge  Wells, 

(})  According  to  Thoroton*8  pedigree  of  the  Chaworth  family,  he 
was  the  son  of  John  Chaworth,  of  Cropwell  Butler  (who  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  David  Vincent),  who  was  the  son  of  George  Chaworth 
(who  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Sacheverell,  of  Morley,  co. 
Derby),  the  younger  brother  of  Sir  John  Chaworth,  Knight,  who  died 
at  Wiverton,  3  September,  1538. 

Hunter,  in  his  South  Yorkshire,  quoted  by  W.  D.  Hoyle,  says— 
'*  Rawmarsh  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Chaworth,  of  Annesley  and  Wiverton,  Notts.,  of  whom  Oeorge  Chaworth 
was  lord  in  1494.  As  late  as  temp.  James  I.  Henry  Chaworth  was  lord 
of  Rawmarsh.*' 

(■)  Richard  Chaworth,  brother  of  the  1st  Viscount,  and  afterwards 
Vicar  General  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  married  Lady  Sophia 
Bertie,  daughter  of  that  Lord  Lindsey,  who  fought  at  Bdgehill.  Evelyn, 
in  his  Diary,  mentions  him  as  taking  part  in  the  translation  of  Dr. 
Sheldon  from  the  see  of  London  to  Canterbury  in  1663.  **  Dr.  Chaworth 
presented  the  commission  under  the  broad  seal  to  the  Bishop,  of  Win- 
chester.** He  left  rather  an  interesting  will,  bequeathing  books  to  many 
friends  and  relatives,  and  to  **my  noble  friend  and  nephew,  the  Lord 
Viscount  Chaworth,  a  picture  of  a  great  parrot  of  mosaick  work  in 
marbles  which  I  bought  in  Plorance,  and  also  a  cornelian  Seal  of  an 
Emperor's  head,  which  was  this  King*s  when  he  was  Prince.**  The  will 
is  dated  1669  and  proved  1673. 
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comparing  the  waters  there  with  those  of  Spa,  or  **  The 
Aspa/'  as  he  calls  it,  dated  July  isth,  1634.  ^^  ^y^  ^^ 
finds  the  place  "  iodiffsfeilt  fiiU  of  them  that  complain  of 
several  infirmities/'  He  thinks  the  waters  not  nearly  so 
beneficial  as  those  of  Spa,  though  they  may  serve  Mr. 
Attorney  General's  turn  and  my  Lord  Treasurer's  too,  if 
the  coldness  of  the  season  hinder  it  not,  ''for  in  three 
days  (July)  we  have  not  yet«een  the  sun  shine." 

The  following  year  (1635)  Lord  Chaworth  beseeches 
Sir  John  Coke,  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  to  psociire 
him  His  Majesty's  pass  to  the  waters  of  the  Pouges, 
in  France,  and  incidentally  alludes  to  a  trespassing 
matter  by  one  Fenton  in  Ansley  wood,  "which  never 
was  purlieu  nor  forest"  The  boundary  of  Sherwood 
Forest  ran  at  the  edge  of  Annesley  Park,  and  appears 
to  have  caused  many  disputes  and  poaching  affrays 
Jbetween  the  royal  forest  keepers  and  the  Chaworth 
Camily.  Lord  Chaworth  ends  his  letter  by  asking  to  be 
allowed  to  take  six  coach  horses  and  three  hackney  horses 
on  his  foreign  trip. 

This  journey  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  rumours 
which  affected  Lord  Chaworth  unfavourably  with  the 
higher  powers  in  London.  Under  date  1638  he  writes 
again  to  Sir  John  Coke,  "  I  would  beg  the  favour  to  know 
whether  the  .Queen  Mother  (Marie  de  Medicis,  widow  of 
Henri  Quatre)  be  come  into  England,  for  in  truth  whilst 
the  question  and  the  discourse  continueth  I  am  loth  to 
look  into  the  South  in  regard  that  by  my  Lord  of  Dor- 
chester's ill  will,  I  suffered  for  seeing  her,  and  was  said  to 
be  the  seducer  of  her  to  come  for  England,  when  I  have 
testimony  yet  living  that  in  case  I  had  not  dissuaded  it, 
she  had  been  in  England  then  before  me." 

In  November  of  this  same  year,  1638,  Lord  Chaworth 
was  named  by  Charles  L  High  Sheriff  of  Nottingham- 
shire (being  an  Irish  peer),  and  writes  to  Sir  John  Coke, 
savine  that  ''the  world  takes  it  as  a  mark  of  His  Majesty's 
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displeasure  smd  as  a  diqiarageme&t  to  me/*  and  begs  the 
king  to  change  his  choke.  At  the  same  time  "were  it 
io  be  the  King's  dog  keeper,  I  would  do  it  and  readily 
too."  Not  reosLving  an  answer,  the  supplicant  sends 
both  to  Newaik  and  Nottingham  for  the  post,  and  oo 
November  25th,  Sir  John  Ccke  writes  fioom  Whitehall, 
^*  Yonr  Lorddbip  is  an  old  courtier,  and  you  know  weU 
that  it  is  not  esteemed  at  court  any  labour  to  send  un- 
velcome  sews.  I  iMrought  your  son  to  His  Majesty's 
presence,  so  as  he  delivered  your  letter  to  his  own  royal 
^and :  and  both  from  his  Majesty  and  from  me  was  willed 
to  tell  you  that  your  election  must  stand :  but  whereas 
yon  did  interpret  it  as  a  mark  of  his  dis&vour,  he  willed 
.him  to  tell  you  that  you  were  therein  mistaken,  for  he 
diooseth  none  to  be  Sheriffs  whom  he  thinketh  not  well 
affected  to  his  service."  ' 

The  historical  levying  of  ship  money,  which  was  one 
of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  Civil  Wai:,  was  an  odious 
dnty  that  devolved  upon  the  High  SheriflEs,  and  in  a 
petition  to  King  Charles  himself,  dated  December,  1638, 
Lord  Chaworth  complains  bitterly,  ''as  touching  that 
part  of  your  ship  money  which  yoiur  Majesty  hath  pleased 
to  command  me  to  collect,  although  I  have  the  misfortune 
to  have  the  worst  inlet  into  the  service  thai  is  possible,  a 
prepossession  of  the  whole  country  that  I  am  in  your 
Majesty's  disfavour,  and  am,  in  sign  of  it,  from  a  Viscount 
of  a  Kingdom  and  Parliament,  made  a  Vice  Comes  of  a 
county,  yet  Sir,  I  so  seriously  and  devoutly  affect  all  your 
service,  ....  I  have  hopes  to  give  your  Majesty  as 
good  an  account  as  any  other  of  this  country  could  do." 
In  1639  Lord  Chaworth  died,  and  was  buried  at  Langar. 
His  widow  died  at  a  scrivener's  house  above  Middle  Row, 
London,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  1646. 

P)   This  too  was  profmbly  John,  who  succcedsd  his  isther,  as  Gilbert, 
the  eldest  son,  had  died  1087  at  the  age  of  21. 
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Their  son  JOHN,  2nd  VISCOUNT  CHAWORTH, 
was  already  the  widower  of  Elizabeth  Noel,  daughter  of 
Lord  Camden,  by  whom  he  had  three  children — Patricias, 
Elizabeth  (Lady  Byron),  and  Mary  (Lady  Armine).  A 
picture  of  these  three  in  a  group,  by  Isaac  Puller,  was 
sold  a  few  years  ago  at  Osmaston  Hall,  near  Derby,  and 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Byron  family  in  London.' 
It  was  by  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  Chaworth  to  William, 
3rd  Lord  Byron  (who  died  1695),  that  the  very  distant 
relationship  between  Miss  Chaworth  and  the  poet  Byron 
arose.  John,  2nd  Viscount  Chaworth,  has  left  fewer 
records  behind  him  than  any  of  his  name ;  no  letters  in 
manuscript  or  print ;  and  it  is  even  uncertain  where  and 
when,  during  the  Civil  War,  he  died.  He  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  Charles  I.,  and  defended  his  "strong  house" 
at  Wiverton,  in  the  Vale  of  Belvoir,  against  the  Parlia- 
mentary party.  There  he  entertained  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria  on  the  27th  June,  1643,  on  her  way  from  Yorkshire 
to  join  the  King  at  Oxford,  and  there  Prince  Rupert  and 
Prince  Maurice,  with  700  or  800  followers,  claimed  Lord 
Chaworth's  hospitality,  after  their  quarrel  with  Charles  I. 
at  Newark,  in  October,  1645.  A  few  days  later  Colonel 
Poyntz  arrived,  fresh  from  the  storming  of  Shelford,  Lord 
Chesterfield*s  house,  five  miles  off,  and  on  the  4th  Nov., 
Wiverton  surrendered  on  terms,  being  the  last  of  the 
little  garrisons  in  the  Vale  of  Belvoir  that  kept  open  the 
communication  between  Newark  and  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

After  this  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Chaworth 
family's  movements  till  the  marriage  of  PATRICIUS, 
3rd  VISCOUNT  CHAWORTH,  in  1653,  to  Lady 
Grace  Manners,  one  of  the  many  daughters  of  John,  8th 
Earl  of  Rutland.  The  original  marriage  settlements  are 
still  in  existence,  signed  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  the 

(1)    John,  Lord  Chaworth,  married  secondly  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Dixie  Hickman,  whom  she  survived  but  left  no  children. 
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latter  being  only  eighteen  years  old  at  the  time.  Besides 
the  picture  of  him  by  Fuller  with  his  sisters,  there  is 
another  at  Annesley  in  Restoration  dress,  a  genial-looking 
man,  wearing  his  own  long  hair,  and  another  at  Belvoir. 
It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  an  engraving  by  Van 
Gunst  exists  from  a  picture  by  Van  Dyck,  which  latter 
was,  unfortunately,  burnt  in  the  fire  at  Belvoir  in  1818 ; 
it  is  named  "  Patricius,  Viscount  Chaworth,"  but  this  is 
evidently  a  mistake  for  John,  as  Van  Dyck  died  in  1641, 
in  the  childhood  of  Patricius,  and  the  engraving  represents 
a  man  of  middle  age  in  the  dress  of  Charles  I.  time.  It 
may  not  be  too  fanciful  to  suppose  that  it  was  painted  in 
London  in  1638,  when  John  Chaworth  presented  his 
father's  petition  to  the  King  against  being  made  High 
Sheriff,  as  we  have  seen  above. 

It  was  probably  during  the  minority  of  Patricius,  the 
3rd  Viscount,  that  his  house  at  Wiverton  was  "slighted" 
by  Cromwell's  orders.'  It  was  entirely  pulled  down, 
excepting  the  gatehouse,  which  contained  two  stories  over 
the  entrance  archway,  and  is  still  standing  (1905)  in  good 
repair,  having  been  incorporated  into  the  modem  house. 
There  was  a  chapel  in  the  original  building  dedicated  to 
St.  Laurence,  and  a  skeleton  was  dug  up  m  1888,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  gatehouse,  which  may  indicate  the  site  of 
the  chapel,  but  this  is^  mere  conjecture. 

Lord  and  Lady  Chaworth  lived  at  Annesley  after 
their  marriage,  and  in  all  probability  built  the  brick  and 
stone  terrace  there,  which  has  "  P.  C."  in  raised  letters 
on  a  central  urn.  The  drawing  room  too  is  panelled  in 
the  taste  of  the  Restoration,  and  on  the  black  marble  of 
the  high  chimney-piece  are  scratched  some  lines  of  poetry 
dated  Christmas  Day,  1669,  and  signed  **  Poor  Chaworth." 
The  marriage  of  Patricius  and  Lady  Grace  was  not  a 

f)    Bvelyn  mentions  it  in  1654  as  **an  handsom  seate  belonging  to 
mj  Lord  Chaworth.** 
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happy  one,  and  many  letters  are  in  the  Duke  of  Rutland's 
collection  on  the  subject  of  their  quanels. 

Under  date  June  axst,  1658,  when  the  young  couple 
had  been  married  five  years,  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  great 
divine,  writes  from  Annedey  to  the  Comitess  of  Rutland* 
Lady  Chaworth's  mother,  **  I  have  performed  thus  much 
of  my  joum^  and  am  at  Annesley  in  my  attendance 
upon  your  excdknrl  daughter.  ....  Madam*  I  did 
according  to  your  Ladyship's  commands  discourse  witii 

my  Lady  Chaworth I  find  what  L  ought  to 

have  expected,  nothing  but  recognition  and  adcnowledge- 
ment  of  your  gieatest  tenderness,  wisdom  and  affection  to 
her :  and  for  anjrthing  that  can  concern  the  estate  of  her 
own  affairs  in  relation  to  my  L<vd  Chaworth  all  thing! 
are  so  well,  and  he  so  very  loving,  and  my  Lady  so  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  his  worthy  comport  towards  her,  that 
she  really  believes  herself  a  very  happy  person,  and  is 
confident  it  wili  every  day  increase.  And  therefore  I 
humbly  conceive  that  if  ever  you  have  noted  or  heard  of 
any  overtures  of  tmkindness  between  them,  yow  honour 
will  think  it  fit  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  for  nothing  is  so 
great  a  security  to  love  as  never  to  remember  any  un- 
kindness." 

In  spite  of  these  optimistic  views,  things  did  not  go 
smoothly  between  Lord  and  Lady  Chaworth,  though  the 
hud>and  seems  to  have  stood  up  in  defence  of  his  wife's 
character.  An  enclosure  in  a  letter  to  her  faither.  Lord 
Rutland,  dated  '*  Brooke,  August  3rd,  1668,"  is  as  follows: 
**  To  Mr.  Allsop*  I  do  hear  firom  good  hands,  that  you 
should  report,  that  I  should  apeak  very  ill«frivoured  things 
to  you  at  London  concerning  my  wife  which  I  do  and 
will  maintain  is  a  dam'd  1]^  If  you  said  any  such  thing 
I  would  advise  you  to  eat  your  words  immediately,  else— 
by  the  living  God — I'll  cram  them  down  your  throat  with 
my  sword,  and  that  very  shortly.     If  you  love  yourselft 
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•et  your  hand  to  the  enclosed,  else  take  what  follows. 
So  I  remain,  to  serve  you — Chaworth.'* 

The  following  year  he  sends  his  mother-in-laW|  Lady 
Rutland,  *'a  small  taste  of  a  white  wild  ox  from  Annesley 
Park  killed  by  my  own  hand.  I  have  heard  my  Lord  of 
Rutland  say  they  were  originally  his  at  Beskwood  Park." 

It  was  at  Christmas  of  this  year,  1669,  that  the 
verses  mentioned  were  written  by  Lord  Chaworth  on  a 
chimney-piece  at  Annesley.  His  wife  had  left  him  to  live 
in  London,  and  he  seems  to  have  consoled  himself  by  a 
romantic  affection  for  his  first  cousin,  Juliana,  daughter 
of  Sir  Erasmus  de  la  Fountaine,  of  Kirby  Belers,  Leices- 
tershire.   The  lines  run  as  follows : — 

**  Alas,  I  find  my  poor  heart  will  prove 
Too  small  a  vessel  for  o'erflowtng  love, 
Which  makes  me  wish  thine  eyes  so  bright  bad  never  shinde. 
Or  that  thou  had'st  bin  from  thy  cradle  blinde. — 

Pwr  Chaworth.'* 
*' Juliana  de  la  Fountaine 

Is  more  worth  than  a  gould  mountaine. 
The  name  above 
Is  her  you  love. — Chaworth.** 

Whether  this  lady  was  the  mother  of  the  son  to 
whom  Lord  Chaworth  left  all  his  property,  we  have  no 
knowledge.  She  eventually  married  Sir  John  Tracy,  of 
Stanway. 

In  the  Belvoir  papers  a  letter  is  given  from  Lord 
Chaworth  to  his  wife,  Lady  Chaworth,  at  Lord  Roos' 
(her  brother's)  house  in  Great  Queen  Street,  dated  June, 
1670,  requesting  her  to  come  to  him,  and  offering  to 
'^  receive  her  with  respect  and  affection,"  but  her  letters 
to  her  brother  continue  to  be  written  from  London,  so 

that  probably  this  was  the  last  effort  at  reconciliation."  ' 

— — ~ ■ — ■ — 

Q)  Lord  Chaworth  is  remembered  in  the  old  Church  at  Annesley  by 
a  jMutttioo  between  the  western  arch  and  the  tower,  on  which  is  a  large 
eoat  of  arms  with  **  P.  C.  1684  **  in  plaster.  We  also  owe  to  him  a  sun- 
dial 00  the  west  wall  of  the  house,  dated  1601. 

G 
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The  only  legitimatef  child,  Juliana  Chaworth,  married 
Lord  Meathy  but  is  not  mentioned  in  her  father's  will,  and 
all  his  landed  property  passed,  at  his  death  in  1694,  to 
his  son,  PATRICIUS  CHAWORTH,  then  at  Cam- 
bridge  and  aged  twenty-one. 

Lady  Grace,  after  her  long-forsaken  husband's  death, 
married  Sir  William  Langhorne,  and  died  in  1700. 

Patricius  married  Elizabeth  Pole,  of  Heage,  in 
Derbyshire,  and  had  by  her  a  very  large  family.  He  died 
in  1719,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  PATRICIUS 
CHAWORTH,  born  1700.  His  wife  was  Anne,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Levinz,  of  Grove,  near  Retford,  whose 
arms  appear  on  two  settles  still  in  the  hall  at  Annesley. 
There  were  two  sons  of  this  marriage,  Patricius  and 
William.  They  lost  their  father  early,  he  dying  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one,  and  the  eldest  boy  followed  him  at 
eleven  years  old.  A  picture  in  the  style  of  Wooton 
evidently  represents  the  two  boys  with  their  mother,  and 
a  running  footman  holding  a  led  horse  in  a  park,  with  a 
temple  in  the  background.  The  two  boys,  in  scarlet- 
laced  coats  and  powdered  hair,  are  playing  with  a  dog 
and  a  fawn.  The  features  of  one  boy  are  unmistakeably 
those  of  the  later  portrait  of  WILLIAM  CHAWORTH, 
born  1726  and  killed  by  Lord  Byron  in  a  duel  in  January, 
1765.  The  particulars  of  this  affair,  for  which  Lord 
Byron  was  tried  by  the  House  of  Lords,  have  often  been 
discussed,  and  the  real  cause  of  it  has  never  been  dis- 
covered. The  Star  and  Garter  tavern,  in  Pall  Mall,  was 
the  scene  of  the  encounter,  and  William  Chaworth  lived 
just  long  enough  to  make  a  will,  providing  for  a  lady  who 
was  very  dear  to  him,  and  in  whose  house,  in  Berkeley 
Row,  he  died.  He  was  buried  at  Annesley  on  5th  Feb., 
1765.  The  rapiers,  with  which  the  fatal  duel  was  fought, 
are  preserved  at  Annesley  and  Newstead.  Mr.  Chaworth's, 
a  handsome  silver  hiked  one,  was  taken  away  from  the 
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scene  of  action  by  Mr.  Sberwin,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Nottinghamshire  Club»  and  presented  by  his  des- 
ccndant,  John  Sherwin  Gregory,  of  Harlaxton,  to  Mr. 
Chaworth's  great-great-nephew,  the  owner  of  Annesley, 
in  i86o.' 

This  victim  of  the  duel  was  unmarried,  and  had 
power  to  bequeath  his  estates,  which  passed,  by  his  will, 
to  his  first  cousin  and  namesake,  WILLIAM  CHA- 
WORTH,  the  son  of  his  uncle,  William  Chaworth,  R.N., 
and  then  a  minor.  He  died  in  1771  at  Liege,  in  Belgium, 
aged  twenty -five,  after  hb  marriage  to  Miss  Jane 
Thoakston,  of  Ripon,  in  Yorkshire.  Leaving  no  child, 
the  property  came  next  to  his  father,  WILLIAM  CHA- 
WORTH, Captain  R.N.,  whose  marriage  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace.  He  enjoyed  the  estate  between  the  reigns 
of  his  two  sons,  William  and  George.  There  was 
evidently  some  enmity  between  Captain  Chaworth  and 
his  nephew,  the  duellist,  for  the  latter  begins  his  will  by 
leaving  him  £10  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes,  "  which  is  all  I 
intend  he  shall  ever  inherit  firom  me."  However,  things 
turned  out  otherwise,  and  Captain  Chaworth  lived  at 
Annesley  firom  1771  till  1784,  when  he  died  at  an  advanced 


I  have  been  shown  a  quaint  brick  house  at  Basford, 
which  Captain  Chaworth  is  said  to  have  built  for  his 
toothers  and  sisters  when  he  inherited  Annesley,  and  the 
burials  of  Mary  and  Cassandra  Chaworth,  **  of  Basford,'' 
probably  were  those  of  these  sisters. 

GEORGE  CHAWORTH,  who  succeeded  his  father 
in  1784,  married  Anne  Bainbridge,  the  daughter  of  a 
fiumer  and  grand-daughter  of  a  clergyman.  She  had 
relations  of  the  name  of  Radford,  and  a  niece,  Anne 
Radford,  was  brought  up  with  her  daughter  and  only 

P)  There  is  a  sinaU  full-length  portrait,  00  a  small  scale,  of  Williain 
Chaworth,  a  fine  looking  man,  with  a  remarkably  good  figure  and 
carriage. 
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child,  Mary  Ann  Chawortb,  born  in  1786,  and  widely 
known  as  Byron's  Mary.  George  Chaworth  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  ringing  the  church  bells  at  Annesley,  tradition 
says,  but  little  more  has  been  recorded  of  him.  He  pre- 
sented a  silver  cup  to  his  friend  and  tenant,  Joseph 
Marriott,  of  Cropwell  and  Wiverton,  shortly  before  his 
death  at  Abergavenny,  in  Wales,  where  he  and  Mr. 
Marriott  were  stajang  together  in  1791.  The  cup  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Richard  Marriott,  of  the  Grange, 
Cropwell  Butler,  together  with  the  letter  announcing  Mr. 
Chaworth's  death. 

His  daughter,aged  five,  MARY  ANN  CHAWORTH, 
''the  last  of  a  time-honoured  race,"  as  Byron  says,  came 
into  possession  of  the  estates  that  had  descended  through 
so  many  generations,  and  conveyed  them,  in  1805,  to  her 
husband,  John  Musters,  of  Colwick.'  Their  great-grand- 
son, the  present  John  Patricius  Chaworth  Musters,  is  now 
their  owner.  Edwalton,  the  oldest  property^  came  from 
the  De  Alfreton  heiress ;  Wiverton,  from  Alice  de  Caltoft ; 
and  Annesley  bom  Alice,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
John  de  Annesley.  ^ 

Mrs.  Musters,  the  last  Chaworth,  died  in  February, 
1832,  at  Wiverton,  three  months  after  the  Reform  Riots 
at  Nottingham,  when  the  mob  attacked  Colwick,  and  Mrs. 
Musters,  then  an  invalid,  was  carried  into  the  shrubbery, 
while  the  house  was  being  wrecked  and  her  bedroom  set 
on  fire.  The  poor  lady  rallied,  after  being  brought  to 
Wiverton,  and  wrote  an  interesting  letter  on  family 
matters  to  her  married  daughter,  Mrs.  Hamond,  in  Nor- 
folk. In  the  course  of  the  letter  she  incidentally  gives  a 
description  of  her  own  character,  which,  as  so  much  has 
been  written  about  her,  in  connection  with  Lord  Byron, 
may  be  worth  insertion  here.    Speaking  of  her  younger 

P)    I  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Musters  and  Miss  Chaworth  first  met 
at  West  Bridgford,  in  the  house  now  the  property  of  Mr,  Heymann. 


MARY   ANN    CHAWORTH,   ACED    19. 

BORN  1786  ;  Harried  john  musters,  of  colwick,  1803  : 


(From  a  minialuTi  in  tkt  ^istssion  of  Mn.  Mutters.) 
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daughter,  the  same  who  carried  her  out  of  the  house 
during  the  riots»  she  says,  ''  I  hope  if  I  am  not  worse,  to 
part  with  my  dear  Sophy  to  you  for  a  short  visit,  but 
indeed  I  do  feel  (independent  of  my  fears  which  are  at 
times  distressing)  such  a  blank  that  I  find  how  dear  she 
is  to  me.  I  must  say  she  is  very  like  what  your  own  little 
mother "  (meaning  herself)  '*  once  was,  and  is  still  in  a 
certain  degree.  Soon  led,  easily  pleased,  very  hasty  and 
very  relenting,  with  a  heart,  I  think,  moulded  in  a  warm 
and  affectionate  fashion." 

In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  writing  this  Mrs.  Musters 
died,  in  her  46th  year,  and  was  buried  at  Colwick,  where 
a  graceful  marble  monument  in  the  church  was  raised  to 
her  memory.  She  left  a  family  of  four  sons  and  three 
daughters,  now  all  passed  away.  Her  eldest  child  and 
namesake,  Mary  Ann,  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Byron  as  "  the  one  whom  you  saw,"  died  in  1900  in  her 
g4th  year.  Mrs.  Musters'  youngest  son,  Charles,  a 
midshipman  in  the  Navy,  died  in  South  America  while 
under  Admiral  Fitzroy's  command,  about  the  same  time 
as  his  mother,  so  that  neither  knew  of  the  other's  death. 
Mrs.  Musters'  husband  survived  her  till  1849,  and  their 
eldest  son  having  predeceased  his  father,  the  estates 
passed  to  the  grandson,  John  Chaworth  Musters,  bom 
1838,  died  1887,  father  of  the  present  owner  (1905), 
JOHN  PATRICIUS  CHAWORTH  MUSTERS, 
bom  i860. 


Cbantrie0  at  £dwin0towe« 


By  the  Rev.  Atwell  M.  Y.  Baylay. 


♦ii^Y  the  kindness  of  Mr.  James  Ward,  who  has  in  his 
%lw  possession  a  manuscript  transcript  of  a  certain 
14th  century  Cartulary  of  Newstead  Priory,  I  am 
enabled  to  give  the  following  translation  of  a  deed 
prescribing  the  terms  of  foundation  of  a  double  chantry, 
in  the  Parish  Church  of  Edwinstowe,  in  the  year 
1342.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of  its  class,  giving  a 
very  clear  idea  of  what  sort  of  thing  a  chantry  was, 
and  what  were  the  duties  of  chantry  priests.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  word  "chantry"  does 
not  mean  a  place: — any  more  than  the  words  ''dean- 
cry,"  "rectory,"  "vicarage,"  are  properly  names  of 
places: — but  a  benefice.  Sometimes  a  chantry  had  its 
own  chapel,  exclusively  belonging  to  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Beauchamp  chapel  in  St.  Mary's  church,  Warwick. 
But  far  more  often  a  chantry  was  founded  at  some  altar 
in  a  church,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  several 
chantries  being  founded  at  the  same  altar,  as  in  the 
present  case :  and  when  they  were  founded,  it  did  not  by 
any  means,  in  all  cases,  imply  that  such  altar  was  reserved 
exclusively  for  the  services  of  the  chantry  or  chantries  so 
founded. 

As  regards  the  chaplains  who  served  these  chantries, 
the  chantry  priests,  as  we  call  them,  they  may  not  always 
have  been  learned  men,  they  certainly  were  very  poorly 
paid,  but  in  the  Middle  Ages  they  were  far  from  being  a 
useless  body.  Besides  the  duties  of  their  office,  they 
generally  assisted  the  parochial  clergy  in  singing  the  j 
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service  on  Sunda)rs  and  festivalsi  and  they  very  commonly 
eked  out  their  slender  revenues  by  teaching  boys  to  read, 
write,  and  sing,  whereby,  agaitti  the  choral  service  was 
benefited.  In  fact,  I  have  v^y  little  doubt  that  the 
existence  of  these  chaplains  in  considerable  numbers,  all 
over  the  country,  was  one  of  the  causes  which  encouraged 
our  forefathers,  in  the  14th  century  and  after,  to  pull 
down,  in  hundreds  of  churches,  the  old  small  chancels, 
and  replace  them  by  large  ones,  furnished  with  stalls  for 
singers. 

The  transcript,  referred  to  above,  states  that  some  of 
the  original  deeds  relating  to  the  foundation  of  these 
chantries  at  Edwinstowe  are  in  existence,  forming  Nos. 
48,  49,  and  50,  in  the  Newark  Corporation  Records. 

From  another  deed,  contained  in  the  same  Cartulary, 
it  appears  that  in  case  of  any  difficulty  as  to  obtaining 
the  annual  income  from  the  Canons  of  Newstead,  these 
Edwinstowe  Chantries  had  power  of  distraint  on  the 
manors  of  North  Muskham  and  Walkeringham,  belonging 
to  that  priory. 

I  have  preserved  the  various  spellings  of  Edwinstowe 
throughout  the  deed.  We  have  here  a  fine  example  of 
the  laxity  then  allowed  in  that  matter,  even  in  the  course 
of  one  single  document. 

"  To  all  sons  of  Holy  Mother  Church  who  shall  see 
or  hear  this  present  ordinance,  Henry  of  Edenestaw  and 
Robert  of  Edenestawe,  Clerks  and  brothers,  wish  health 
in  the  Lord. 

**  Whereas,  amongst  other  means  for  restoring  fallen 
humanity,  the  solemn  celebration  of  Masses,  in  which, 
for  the  well-being  of  the  living  and  the  repose  of  the 
departed,  to  God  most  High,  the  Father,  His  Son  is 
offered,  is  to  be  judged  highest  in  merit,  and  of  most 
power  to  draw  down  the  mercy  of  God ;  we  have,  before 
all  things  else,  thought  it  meet  and  right  to  promote  with 
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earnest  afifection  such  things  as  have  for  their  object  the 
saying  of  Masses  and  the  advancement  of  Divine  Worship* 
Since  therefore,  on  consideration  of  the  arguments  now 
rehearsed,  and  earnestly  desiring  to  acquire  lasting 
wealth  in  the  place  of  that  which  perisheth,  and  heavenly 
treasure  instead  of  earthly,  we  have,  by  licence  of  his 
most  serene  Majesty  our  Lord  Edward,  by  the  grace  of 
God  illustrious  King  of  England,  the  Third  of  that  name 
since  the  Conquest,  and  by  leave  of  such  others  as  have 
any  concern  therein,  given  and  granted  by  our  deed  the 
Manor  of  North  Muskham  in  the  County  of  Nottingham 
to  those  religious  persons  the  Prior  and  Convent  of 
Newstead  in  Sherwood,'  to  be  held  in  perpetuity  by  them 
and  their  successors  for  the  maintaining  of  two  perpetual 
Chaplains  to  celebrate  Divine  Worship  daily  in  the 
Church  of  Blessed  Mary  at  Edenestawe  for  ever  in 
accordance  with  our  express  ordinance  now  to  be  set 
forth;  and  also  for  the  Obit  of  me,  Henry,  and  for 
the  performance  of  other  pious  works  according  to 
the  said  Ordinance ;  so  that  the  said  Prior  and  Con- 
vent and  their  successors  pay  every  year  for  ever,  to 
one  of  the  said  perpetual  Chaplains,  viz.  to  him  that 
is  to  be  appointed  and  constituted  Custos  of  S.  Mar- 
garet's Altar  in  the  said  church  of  Edenestawe,  or 
that  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  office  of  Custos  of  the  said 
Altar,  and  to  his  successors  in  that  office,  a  certain  annual 
income  of  eleven  marks ;  to  be  paid  in  equal  portions  on 
the  Winter  Feast  of  S.  Martin,^  the  Annunciation  of 
Blessed  Mary,  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  said  Virgin  Mary;  viz.  ten  marks  for  the 
sustenance  and  stipend  of  the  Custos  of  the  said  Altar 
for  the  time  being,  himself,  and  of  one  other  Chaplain, 


t 

(1)    ••  De  Novo  Ix>co  in  Shirewode." 

(>)    vtM.,    November    11th.— The    ** summer   feast"    of  St.  Martin 

\ 

is  July  4th. 
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perpetual  in  like  manner  and  their  successors,  and  for  all 
other  charges  of  whatever  kind  incumbent  on  these 
Chaplains  and  their  Chantries,  —  and  the  remaining 
13s.  and  4d.  for  the  obit  of  me,  Henry,  and  for  other 
pious  works,  to  be  done  in  accordance  with  this  our 
ordinance ;  and  the  aforesaid  Prior  and  Convent,  judging 
from  what  is  above  rehearsed  that  the  well-being  of  their 
Church  is  notably  advanced  and  actually  procured,  have 
by  unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and 
their  successors,  for  the  causes  herein  premised,  all 
necessary  forms  of  law  being  observed,  granted  to  the 
said  Chaplain  and  Custos  thus  to  be  appointed  and 
constituted,  or  to  be  preferred  to  the  office  of  Custos,  the 
said  annual  income  of  eleven  Marks,  to  be  received  by 
the  Custos  of  the  said  Altar  himself,  and  his  successors 
in  that  office,  as  well  from  the  said  Manor  of  North 
Muskham  as  from  the  Manor  of  Walkryngham  in  the 
same  County  of  Nottingham,  which  is  held  by  the  said 
Prior  and  Convent,  and  from  all  other  lands  and  tene- 
ments of  theirs  in  the  same  towns  of  North  Muskham 
and  Walkryngham,  in  equal  portions,  on  the  above- 
named  festivals;  and  have  bound  themselves  and  their 
successors  for  ever,  and  the  Manors,  lands,  and  tenements 
aforesaid,  into  whosesoever  hands  they  may  have  passed, 
to  the  payment  of  the  said  eleven  marks  annually,  to  be 
made  every  year  as  is  stated  above  to  the  said  perpetual 
Chaplain  and  Custos  thus  to  be  appointed,  constituted,  or 
preferred  to  the  office  of  Custos  of  the  said  Altar :  We 
also,  the  aforesaid  Henry  and  Robert,  by  licence  of  our 
Lord  the  King  himself,  and  of  all  such  others  as  have  any 
concern  in  the  matter,  have  given,  granted,  and  assigned 
to  Sir  William  de  Babworth,  Chaplain,  as  Custos  of  the 
said  Altar,  to  be  appointed,  constituted,  or  preferred  to 
that  office  by  the  Reverend  Father  the  Lord  Archbishop 
of  York,  Primate  of  England,  for  the  time  being,  if  the 
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see  be  occupied,  or  by  the  Chapter  of  York,  if  the  see  be 
vacant, — one  Messuage,  and  one  bovate  of  land,  in  the 
town  of  Edynstawe,  with  the  appurtenances, — (except 
two  acres  of  land  in  the  same  town) — to  be  held  by  the 
same  Custos  of  the  said  Altar  and  his  successors  in  that 
office,  for  ever, — to  provide  for  his  own  sustenance  and 
that  of  the  other  Chaplain,  perpetual  in  like  manner,  and 
their  successors,  for  ever.  And  we,  the  aforesaid  Henry 
and  Robert,  with  the  expressed  concurrence  of  those 
venerable  men,  the  Chapter  of  Lincoln,  to  whom  the  said 
Church  of  Edenestawe  is  appropriated,  and  with  consent 
likewise  of  the  Perpetual  Vicar  of  the  said  Church  of 
Edenestawe,  have,  out  of  regard  to  devotion,  judged  that 
this  ordinance  should,  to  the  praise  of  God,  be  made  as 
foUovrs : — 

"  First  of  all,  then,  we  will  and  ordain  that  at  the 
said  Altar  of  S.  Margaret  in  the  said  Church  of  Edenstaw 
there  shall  be  two  perpetual  Chantries,  and  two  perpetual 
Chaplains,  who  shall  celebrate  Mass  at  the  same  Altar 
daily,  unless  hindered  by  some  grave  impediment;  One 
of  whom,  and  in  like  manner  his  successors  from  time  to 
time,  shall  be  designated  and  constituted  the  perpetual 
Custos  of  the  said  Altar.  And  the  same  Custos  shall 
year  by  year  for  ever  receive  from  the  Prior  and  Convent 
of  Newstead  aforesaid  eleven  marks  sterling,  for  the 
support  of  the  charges  hereinafter  set  forth ;  and  shall 
have  fully  committed  to  him  the  keeping,  disposition  and 
administration  in  his  time  of  all  such  lands,  tenements, 
goods,  chattels  and  effects,  as  may  in  any  way  belong  to 
those  Chantries,  whether  given  into  his  personal  charge, 
or  bestowed  on  the  Chantries  aforesaid,  or  in  whatever 
way  in  time  to  come  conferred  or  obtained;  and  shall 
minister,  as  it  is  fitting,  to  the  other  Chaplain  in  like 
manner  perpetual,  all  necessary  sustenance,  both  as 
regards  eating  and  drinking,  equally  with  himself,  and  at 
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the  same  table,  unless  sickness  or  some  other  urgent 
necessity  shall  cause  it  to  be  otherwise  ordered :  in  which 
case,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  man  hindered 
by  sickness  or  otherwise,  and  so  far  as  the  emoluments  of 
the  Chantries  allow,  suitable  provision  shall  by  the  said 
Custos  be  made.  And  for  all  other  things  needed  by  the 
second  Chaplain  in  like  manner  perpetual,  he  shall  pay  to 
him  annually  for  ever  the  sum  of  four  and  twenty 
shillings  sterling;  and  out  of  the  residue  of  the  fruits, 
revenue  and  income  of  the  said  Chantries,  the  same 
Custos  shall  support  the  charges  of  the  Chantries,  as 
regards  bread,  wine,  lights,  books,  vestments,  and  orna- 
ments, and  also  the  repairs,  improvement,  and  roofing  of 
the  buildings,  and  all  other  necessary  charges  of  what- 
ever kind  that  shall  fall  upon  those  Chantries. 

''  And  that  the  attention  of  the  same  custodians,  in 
regard  to  the  goods,  chattels  and  e£Eiects  aforesaid,  may 
the  more  clearly  be  manifested,  each  Custos  of  the  said 
Altar  shall,  immediately  after  his  admission  to  office  and 
possession  obtained  thereof,  in  the  presence  of  the  remain- 
ing Chaplain,  or  of  two  men  of  credit  of  the  town  of 
Edenestawe,  faithfully  make  out  an  inventory  of  the  state 
in  which  the  said  Chantries  were  found  by  him ;  so  that 
he  may  hand  them  on,  as  regards  the  value  of  books, 
vessels,  ornaments,  utensils,  and  all  other  things  found 
there  by  him  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  and  also 
as  regards  houses,  land  under  tillage,  and  everything 
else  in  any  way  belonging  to  the  said  Chantries,  in  as 
good  state  as  he  found  them,  or,  if  possible  better, — only 
excepting  the  necessary  expenditure  that  has  to  be  made 
from  the  annual  income,  and  any  heavier  charges  that 
may  chance  to  be  incurred. 

''  And  if  the  aforesaid  Custos  in  his  lifetime,  or  the 
other  perpetual  Chaplain  during  the  time  of  the  office  of 
Custos  being  vacant,  shall  waste  or  destroy  the  said 
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goods,  chattels  or  effects,  or  shall  suffer  the  buildings  to 
fall  down,  or  be  destroyed  in  any  other  way,  by  his  own 
fault,  or  shall  allow  the  said  goods,  chattels  and  effects  to 
be  notably  deteriorated,  or  shall  cause  any  notable  and 
unjust  burden  to  be  laid  on  the  Chantries  themselves,  or 
shall  alienate  any  lands  and  tenements  belonging  to  those 
Chantries,  we  will  and  ordain  that  he  be  altogether  de- 
priived  of  his  Chantry,  so  soon  as  by  process  of  law  he 
shall  be  convicted. 

"  We  further  will  and  ordain  that  on  the  resignation, 
decease,  or  deposition  of  the  Custos  of  the  said  Altar  for 
the  time  being,  another  Chaplain,  whomsoever  the  party 
to  whom  the  nomination  belongs  shall  deem  worthy  to  be 
nominated — ^the  same  Chaplain  being  found  fit  and  well- 
conducted  in  both  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs, — shall 
be  presented  and  nominated  for  the  office  of  Custos  to 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  York  for  the  time  being,  if 
the  See  be  occupied,  or  to  the  Chapter  of  York  if  the 
See  be  vacant.  We  also  will  and  ordain  that  after  the 
death  of  me,  Henry,  no  other  person  than  a  Chaplain'  be 
presented  for»  or  be  admitted  to,  the  said  Chantries,  or 
either  of  them. 

''  And  further,  that  every  Custos  of  the  said  Altar 
shall  every  day,— except  on  Double  feasts'  and  Sundays, 
and  on  the  festivals  of  Saint  Katherine  and  Saint 
Margaret,  Virgins, — say  Mass  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  ; — unless  the  devout  wish  of  some  eminent  person 
who  may  chance  to  be  present,  or  some  other  reasonable 
cause,  shall  make  another  Mass  to  be  substituted.    And 


(})    i,e,,  no  doubt,  a  person  already  ordained  priest. 

(^  About  tbirty-flve  Double  feasts  were  observed  in  England  at  that 
period.  St.  Margaret  and  St.  Katherine  were  only  simple  feasts,  but 
were  evidently  for  some  reason  observed  at  Edwinstowe  with  special 
devotion.  On  these  excepted  days,  the  Custos  would,  of  course,  say  the 
Mass  of  the  Sunday  or  Festival. 
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the  other  perpetual  Chaplain  shall  every  day  celebrate 
Mass  for  the  Departed  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  us,  Henry  and 
Robert,  so  long  as  we  shall  live,  and  for  the  souls  of  John 
our  father,  Cicely  our  Mother,  William  and  Hugh  our 
brothers,  Matilda,  Sarah,  and  Alicet  our  sisters,  and  all 
our  benefactors  departed,  and  also  for  our  brothers,  sisters, 
and  benefactors  who  shall  die  hereafter,  that  is  to  say, 
after  the  death  of  the  same  ; — ^those  days  only  being  ex- 
cepted on  which  the  said  Custos  does  not  say  Mass  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  accordance  with  what  is  above 
ordained  :  for  on  those  da3rs  we  will  and  ordain  that  the 
said  other  perpetual  Chaplain  say  Mass  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary ;  so  that  on  every  day  without  exception  one 
Mass  of  the  Virgin  Mary  shall  be  celebrated  at  the  said 
Altar  of  S.  Margaret,  or  at  all  events  at  some  other  Altar 
in  the  said  Church  of  Edenestawe,  by  leave  of  the  Vicar 
of  the  said  Church,  if  the  Mass  cannot  conveniently  be 
said  at  S.  Margaret's  Altar. 

"  We  also  will  and  ordain  that  the  said  Chaplains, 
on  Double  feasts  and  on  Sundays,  as  also  on  the  aforesaid 
feasts  of  S.  Katherine  and  S.  Margaret,  assist  the  Vicar 
of  the  said  Church  of  Edenestaw,  or  the  Parochial  Chap- 
lain of  the  same,  at  Mattins,  Evensong,  and  Mass,  in 
chanting,  singing,  and  reading,'  giving  him  help  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  if  no  lawful  impediment  intervene. 

"And  we  will  and  ordain  that  both  the  aforesaid 
Custos  and  the  other  perpetual  Chaplain  make  special 
mention  of  us  at  the  Altar.  That  is  to  say,  that  the 
Custos,  when  saying  Mass  of  Blessed  Mary,  shall,  on  our 
behalf,  have  as  the  2°**  Collect  in  his  Mass : — *  Almighty 
and  Eternal  God,  have  mercy  on  Thy  servants  Henry  and 


P)  «•  Chanting/*  the  Psalms  and  Canticles ;  "singing,"  the  Antiphons, 
Hymns,  Introits,  Oraduals,  &c. ;  **  reading,"  the  Lessons,  which  had 
their  own  more  simple  form  of  chant. 
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Robert,  &c. ;  ** '  and  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  shall  make 
special  mention  of  the  Reverend  Father,  the  Lord 
William,  at  this  time  Archbishop  of  York,  and  of  us, 
Henry  and  Robert,  and  of  Beatrice  our  sister ;  and  also 
of  Robert  of  Calneton,'  Robert  Stufiyn,  Sir  Adam  de 
£veringham  and  Joan  his  wife,  and  of  all  benefactors  of 
these  our  Chantries,  and  all  maintainers  of  the  rights  of 
the  same, — among  the  living  :^  but  after  our  death,  or  the 
death  of  either  of  us,  the  said  Custos  shall,  on  behalf  of 
him  who  is  dead,  have  as  a  special  Collect : — "  O  God,  of 
Whose  mercies  there  is  no  numbering,  receive  on  behalf 
of  Thy  servant  and  priest,  &c. ; "  ^  and  after  the  death  of 
us  both  he  shall  say  the  same  Collect  in  the  plural 
number  :  and  similarly  in  the  Canon  he  shall  make 
special  mention,  among  the  dead,^  of  us,  or  of  whichever 
of  us  shall  have  departed  this  life.  And  the  3^  Collect 
shall  be  one  on  behalf  of  our  aforesaid  father,  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  benefactors,  being  already  dead, 
and  also  on  behalf  of  any  of  our  benefactors  who  shall  die 
hereafter — (that  is  to  say,  after  their  death) — and  on 
behalf  of  all  the  departed. 

"  And  the  other  perpetual  Chaplain,  after  our  death, 
or  the  death  of  either  of  us,  shall,  on  behalf  of  him  who 

P)  This  is  the  Collect  in  the  Mass  on  behalf  of  a  friend : — '*  Almighty 
and  Eternal  Ood,  have  mercy  on  Thy  servant  N. ;  and  according  to  Thy 
mercy,  guide  him  in  the  way  of  everlasting  salvation ;  that  of  Thy  good> 
ness  he  may  desire  such  things  as  are  pleasing  to  Thee,  and  with  his 
whole  strength  fulfil  the  same.    Through  Christ  our  Lord.'* 

(*)    Caunton. 

C)  i,e.t  in  the  Memento  on  behalf  of  the  living,  made  in  the  Canon  of 
the  Mass  before  the  Consecration ;  just  as  the  Memento  after  the  Conse- 
cration was  on  behalf  of  the  departed. 

(<)  The  Collect  in  the  Mass  on  behalf  of  a  priest  departed: — '*0  Ood, 
of  whose  mercies  there  is  no  numbering,  receive,  on  behalf  of  Thy  servant 
and  priest  N.,  our  prayers ;  and  grant  unto  him  a  place  of  light  and  joyi 
in  the  blessed  company  of  Thy  Saints.    Through  Christ  our  Lord.'* 

(B)    See  Note  8  above. 
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is  dead,  have  as  the  i**  Collect  in  his  Mass' : — ^"'O  God, 
of  Whose  mercies  there  is  no  numbering,  &c." — ^and  after 
the  death  of  us  both,  the  same  Collect  in  the  plural  num- 
ber ;  and  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  shall  make  special 
mention,  among  the  dead,  of  us,  or  of  whichever  of  us  is 
departed.  And  the  2°^  Collect  shall  be  one  on  behalf  of 
our  aforesaid  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
benefactors  departed,  or  any  such  who  shall  die  hereafter, 
— ^that  is  to  say,  after  their  deaths.  And  the  3"*  Collect 
shall  be  for  all  the  faithful  departed. 

''  And  the  said  Chaplains  shall  say  together  daily,  no 
day  whatever  being  omitted.  Placebo  and  DiHge,^  and  in 
the  morning  following  the  Commendation  of  the  Departed; 
unless  from  any  cause  they  be  reasonably  excused  from 
saying  these  offices  together ;  in  which  case  they  shall  at 
all  events  separately  say  and  fulfil  these  services  for  the 
dead,  unless  some  lawful  impediment  be  the  cause  of  their 
omission.  And  this  they  shall  do, — on  all  days  when  they 
conveniently  can, — in  the  said  Church  of  Edenstawe,  or 
in  the  Churchyard  thereof. 

*'  And  each  of  the  aforesaid  Chaplains  shall  at  their 
admission  swear  that  they  will  continually  reside  on  their 
aforesaid  Chantries,  in  such  sort  as  Clerks  who  are  bound 
to  continual  residence  do  commonly  fulfil  the  same  ;  and 
that  they  will  observe  faithfully  the  terms  of  this  ordi- 
nance, both  as  regards  the  points  already  rehearsed,  both 
all  and  each  of  them,  and  as  regards  all  and  each  of  the 
points  that  follow  so  far  as  concerns  them  ;  and  that  they 
will  not  make  any  encroachment,  nor  cause  any  to  be 

i})  Apparently,  bifort  the  death  of  Henry  or  his  brother  Robert,  the 
second  chaplain  was  to  say  the  Mass  on  behalf  of  a  friend,  with  second 
and  third  Collects  for  the  departed  as  here  laid  down. 

(3)  t.^M  Vespers  and  Mattins  of  the  dead,  so  named  from  the  first  word 
of  each  service.  The  Commendation  was  a  service  on  behalf  of 
the  departed,  consisting  of  the  U9th  and  139th  Psalms,  and  certain 
prayers. 
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made,  on  t}xe  privileges  whether  of  the  Chapter  of  Lincoln, 
or  of  the. aforesaid  Vicar  of  Edenestawe  and  his  suc- 
.^^lessors,  or  of  the  Church  itself  of  Edenestawe,  so  far  as 
concerns  it. 

"  We  ^so  will  and  ordain  that  the  aforesaid  Chap- 
lains shall  observe  what  is  decent  and  comely,  both  as 
regards,  their  tonsure  and  their  dress,  and  shall  comport 
themselves  becomingly,  as  their  condition  requires. 

"  And,  forasmuch  as  we  have  in  mind  to  provide  for 
future  contingencies,  we  will  and  ordain  that  whensoever 
either  of  these  Chantries  shall  fall  vacant  during  the  life- 
time of  me,  Henry  of  Edenestawe,  the  presentation  or 
nomination  to  the  same  shall  belong  to  me,  Henry.  And 
after  my  death  the  right  of  presentation  or  nomination,  to 
the  said  Chantries  so  falling  vacant  shall  belong  to  me, 
Robert  aforesaid,  so  long  as  I  live ;  and  after  the  death  of 
me,  Robert,  to  Robert  of  Calneton,  while  he  lives  ;  and 
after  the  death  of  the  said  Robert  of  Calneton,  and  of 
me,  Robert  of  Edenestawe,  it  shall  devolve  on  the  afore- 
said Prior  and  Convent  and  their  successors,  for  ever. 
In  such  sort  that  if,  after  the  death  of  me,  Henry  of 
Edenstaw,  I,  Robert  of  Edenstaw  do  not,  within  fifteen 
days  after  the  time  when  the  aforesaid  vacancy  has  been 
notified  in  the  said  Church  of  Edenstaw,  present  or 
nominate  another  Chaplain  to  the  Chantry  so  vacant,  the 
right  of  presentation  or  nomination  shall  then  pass  to 
Robert  of  Calneton  for  that  turn,  if  he  be  still  alive. 
And  if,  within  the  fifteen  days  immediately  following,  the 
said  Robert  of  Calneton  do  not  present  or  nominate 
to  the  said  Chantry,  the  right  of  presentation  or  nomina- 
tion shall  then  for  that  turn  devolve  on  the  said  Prior  and 
Convent  of  Newstead.  But  if  the  said  Prior  and  Convent 
do  not,  within  fifteen  days  of  the  time  when  the  right  of 
presentation  has  devolved  upon  them,  present  or  nominate 
to  that  one  of  the  said  Chantries  which  is  vacant,  the 

I 
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collation  to  such  vacant  Chantry  shall  then  for  that  turn 
belong  to  the  said  Lord  Archbishop  of  York  for  the  time 
being,  if  the  see  be  occupied,  or,  during  any  vacancy  of 
the  See,  to  the  Chapter  of  York  :  but  so,  that  on  any 
future  vacancy  of  the  Chantries  no  prejudice  whatever 
shall  on  this  account  arise,  either  to  me,  Robert  of  Eden- 
staw,  or  to  Robert  of  Calneton,  or  to  the  said  Prior  and 
Convent  and  their  successors, — each  of  us  in  our  due 
order, — unless  through  fresh  negligence  on  that  particular 
occasion. 

"And,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  matters  here 
premised  may  be  the  more  secure,  we  will  and  ordain  that 
both  deeds  and  all  other  muniments,  and  all  writings 
whatsoever,  relating  to  the  said  Chantries,  be  faithfully 
preserved  in  one  or  two  chests,  and  sealed  with  the  seals 
of  the  said  Chaplains,  or  at  least  of  the  said  Chaplain 
Custos  and  of  one  other  person  deputed  by  the  Chaplains 
themselves  for  this  purpose  ;  and  after  the  cession  or 
decease  of  one  of  the  Chaplains,  when  another  is  newly 
appointed,  they  shall  be  produced,  and  sealed  afresh,  as 
is  above  directed  :  it  being  understood  that  the  aforesaid 
Custos  for  the  time  being,  and  the  other  TDhaplain,  shall 
have  free  license,  at  any  time  when  it  may  seem  to  them 
expedient,  to  open  the  said  Chests,  and  shew  the  said 
muniments,  or  any  of  them,  to  such  persons  as  it  may 
concern  ;  and,  having  been  shewn,  they  shall  be  replaced 
in  the  Chests,  and  the  Chests  themselves  sealed,  as 
aforesaid. 

"  And  for  still  greater  security  in  the  future,  we  will 
and  ordain  that  every  year  during  the  lifetime  of  me, 
Henr>',  the  said  Custos  shall  pay  to  me,  Henry,  at  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost  annually,  out  of  the  eleven  marks 
which  he  shall  receive  as  above  provided  from  the  said 
Prior  and  Convent,  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  ; 
which  sum  shall  by  me,  Henry,  while  I  live,  be  expended 
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on  vestments,  books,  and  other  ornaments  for  the  said 
Altar,  and  on  furniture   for  the   houses,  and  on  other 
things  necessary  for  the  said  Chantries,  and  on  other  pious 
works,  according  to  my  discretion.     And  after  the  death 
of   me,   Henry,   ten  shillings  out  of   the  said  thirteen 
shillings  and  fourpence  shall,  every  year,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  my  death,  if  it  fall  on  a  Sunday,  or  if  not,  on  the 
Sunday  next  before  the  actual  anniversary  of  my  death, 
or  if  it  may  not  conveniently  be  on  that  Sunday,  then  on 
the  Sunday  next  after  the  said  anniversary  be  distributed 
in  the  Churchyard  of  the  Church  of  Edenestaw,  before 
the  beginning  of  High  Mass, — in  the  presence  of  the 
Vicar  of  Edenestaw  or  his  parochial  Chaplain,  and  of 
four  good  men  and  true  of  the  town  of  Edenestaw  who 
shall  consent  to  be  present, — among  the  poorer  sort,  both 
men  and  women,  and  boys  as  well  as  others,  of  the  towns 
of  Edenestaw,  Clipston,  and  Goteby ;  ^  in  such  sort  that 
everyone  of  the  same  poor  folk  have  at  the  least  one 
farthing,  or  its  equivalent  in  bread,  as  shall  seem  to  the 
said  Custos  best  to  be  done,  for  the  good  of  my  soul. 

"  And  we,  Henry  and  Robert  of  Edenestaw,  also  will 
and  ordain  that  the  whole  Service  for  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  me,  Henry,  viz.,  Placebo  and  Dirige,  shall  be 
said  with  note,*  in  the  Chancel  of  the  said  Church  of 
Edenestaw,  if  by  leave  of  the  Vicar  of  the  same  it  may 
there  be  done,  on  the  Saturday  before  the  Sunday  on 
on  which  the  aforesaid  distribution  to  the  poor  takes 
place,  at  the  time  of  Vespers ;  3  and  the  Mass  on  the 
Sunday  itself,  before  the  beginning  of  High  Mass.  And 
in  the  celebration  of  that  Mass  at  the  High  Altar  of  the 

Q)    I  cannot  identify  this  place.   It  was  evidently  close  to  Edwinstowe 
The  Torre  M.S.  gives  it  as  Boiley.    Can  it  be  Budby? 

(*)    i.e.,  chanted  throughout,  not  merely  read. 

(')    The  anniversary  service    would    come    immediately   after  the 
Vespers  of  the  Saturday. 
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Church  of  Edenestaw,  there  shall  be  offered  every  year, 
on  behalf  of  the  soul  of  me,   Henry,  by  the  aforesaid 
Custos  of  the  Altar  of  S.  Margaret,  six  pence.    And  oiit 
of  the  residue  of  the  said  forty  pence,'  the  said  Custos 
shall  find  two  wax  candles,  to  bum  as  well  during  the 
time  that  Placebo  and  Dirige  are  being  said  as  during  th6 
saying  of  the  above  Mass  at  the  High  Altar.     And  if  t&6 
Vicar  shall  refuse  to  allow  the  service  for  the  anniversary 
of  me,  Henry,  to  be  done  in  the  Chancel  as  aforesaid, 
then  the  said  Custos  shall  not  pay  to  the  said  Vicar  any 
part  of  the  said  sixpence ;  but  with  the  help  of  such  tt 
the  other  Chaplains  of  the  Church  of  Edenstaw  as  he 
shall  be  able  to  procure,  he  shall  do  the  whole  of  the 
service    as  aforesaid,'   with   note,   at    the    Altar    of  S. 
Margaret ;  and  shall  find  two  wax  candles  as  aforesaid,  to 
burn  during  the  whole  service,  before  the  said  Altar  ti 
S.  Margaret. 

"  And  we,  Henry  and  Robert  of  Edenestaw,  will  fimd 
ordain  that,  whether  the  Service  for  my  anniversary  b6 
done  in  the  Chancel  as  aforesaid,  or  at  the  said  Altar  6f 
S.  Margaret,  the  whole  sum  remaining  out  of  the  said 
forty  pence,  beyond  what  has  been  spent  oil  the  perfotrti- 
ance  of  the  said  service,  be  expended  on  the  refreshment 
of  the  Custos  and  the  other  Chaplains  who  have 
ministered  in  the  said  service,  in  such  sort  as  shiall  seem 
best  to  the  said  Custos,  for  the  good  of  my  soul.  And 
the  said  Custos  shall,  according  to  his  ability,  do  for  mig, 
Henry,  some  works  of  piety. 

"And  for  the  confirmation  of  all  things  herein 
premised,  we,  Henry  and  Robert  of  Edenstaw  aforesaid. 


Q)  viM,t  the  three  shillings  and  fourpence  left  after  distributing  teo 
shillings  to  the  poor  out  of  the  mark  reserved  for  the  Obit. 

(>)  i.t,,  Placebo  and  Dirige  on  the  Saturday  evening,  and  Mass 
of  Requiem  on  the  Sunday  morning.  The  transcript  has  here  produeHur 
ior  praedicitHr,  by  error  either  of  the  transcriber  or  the  original  deed. 
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have  to  these  presents  affixed  our  seals. 

"  Given  at  Lanum,'  the  first  day  of  the  month  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1342."  * 


Q)    Laoeham. 

(>)  The  witnesses  are: — Adam  de  Bveryogham,  Lord  of  Laxton; 
Thomas  de  Lungevillers,  Thomas  de  Bekeryng,  Knights ;  Robert  de 
Calneton,  Robert  Stufifyn,  Hugh  de  Normanton,  &c.  The  deed  was 
confirmed  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  November  4th,  1842,  **  at  our 
Manor  of  LAnum." 
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Holy  Water  Stoup,  Holme  Church 

St.  John  the  Baptist,  South  CoUinghom 
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Zbc  XCbototon  Socletie. 

AN    ANTIQUARIAN    SOCIETY    FOR    NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


ptedtdent : 

HIS  GRACE  THB  DUKE  OP  PORTLAND,  K.G.,  O.C.V.O. 

Vlce«>ptedident0 : 

The  Rioht  Hon.  thb  Earl  Manvbrs 

Thb  Right  Hon.  thb  Earl  Cowpbr,  K.O. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Southwell 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Belper,  A.D.C. 

Thb  Hon.  Sir  M.  I.  Justice  Joycb 

The  Very  Rev.  R.  Gregory,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul*s,  London 

The  Right  Hon.  John  E.  Ellis,  M.P. 

Cornelius  Brown,  Esq. 

Alderman  B.  H.  Prasbr,  D.C.L. 

G.  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  P.S.A.,  LL.D.,  York  Herald 

W.  P.  W.  Phillihore,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

William  Stevenson,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  Whitworth,  M.A.,  P.R.H.S. 

Council 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hawkesburt,  P.S.A.,  CkaimuM 

Thb  Rev.  Atwbll  M.  Y.  Baylat,  M.A. 

T.  M.  Blagg,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

J.  Potter  Briscob,  Esq.,  F.R.L.S. 

Fredk.  W.  Dobson,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  A.  Du  Boulay  Hill,  M.A. 

Samuel  Page,  Esq.,  F.R.N.S. 

Major  G.  C.  Robertson 

John  Russell,  Esq.,  M.A. 

G.  H.  Wallis,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

James  Ward,  Esq.  * 

T.  Cecil  Smith  Woolley,  Esq. 

tyotu  VteaButet : 

J.  C.  Warren,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Weekday  Cross,  Nottingham 

5ofnt  1>on.  Sectetatied : 

The  Rev.  John  Standish,  B.A.,  Scarringtoo  Vicarage,  Nottingham 
George  Fellows,  Esq.,  Beeston  Fields,  Nottingham 

1>on«.BuMtot6: 

Henry  Ashwbll,  Esq.  William  Bradshaw,  Bsq. 

Robert  Mellors,  Esq.,  F.C.A. 

1>on.  Xibtadan : 

Jambs  Ward,  Esq.,  South  Parade,  Nottingham 


Zbc  ©bjccte  of  tbc  Society  arc : 

I. — ^To  promote,  generally,  the  study  of  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Shire.* 

II. — ^To  print  ancient  records  relative  to  the  County,  and  an 
annual  illustrated  volume  of  Transactions,  containing 
accounts  of  the  Society's  Meetings  and  Papers 
relating  to  the  Antiquities  of  the  County. 

III. — Local  Meetings  and  Excursions  to  places  of  interest 
in  the  County  or  vicinity. 

*i,g. — Prehistoric  and  Roman  Antiquities,  Ecclesiastical,  Military, 
and  Domestic  Architecture,  Heraldry,  Brasses,  Church  Bells, 
Monumental  Inscriptions  (which  are  nearly  all  unrecorded). 
Ancient  Wills  in  the  Probate  Registries  at  York  and  Nottingham, 
Inquisitiones  Post  Mortem,  Marriage  Licenses,  Church  Goods, 
Feet  of  Pines,  Monastic  Chart ularies,  etc. 


tTerms  of  fDemberebip* 

Annual  Subscription,  10s.  6d.,  Entrance  Pee,  on  election, 
10s.  6d.;  Life  Membership,  by  payment  of  10s.  6d.  on  election 
together  with  a  Composition  Pee  of  £6  6s. 
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•notice  to  ObcmbevB. 


The  Annual  Subscription  of  10/6  is  due  on  the  Ist  of 
January  in  each  year,  and  may  be  paid  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer 
or  to  the  account  of  the  Society  at  the  Capital  and  Counties 
Bank,  Ltd.,  Carlton  Street,  Nottingham.  Members  are 
reminded  that  a  punctual  payment  saves  much  trouble  to 
the  Treasurer,  whose  work  is  honorary  ;  and  also  enables  the 
Society  to  meet  its  obligations  punctually. 

A  copy  of  the  Transactions  will  not  be  forwarded  to  any 
member  whose  subscription  for  the  year  is  unpaid. 

The  Council  has  the  power  to  remove  from  the  list  of 
subscribing  members  the  name  of  any  member  whose  sub- 
scription is  three  years  in  arrear. 

Members  are  requested  to  communicate  any  change  of 
address  to  the  Hon.  Secretaries  ;  also  to  call  their  attention 
to  any  inaccuracy  or  omission  in  the  list  of  members,  which 
appears  in  each  year's  Transactions. 

The  Hon.  Secretaries  will  be  glad  to  receive  papers  suit- 
able for  publication  in  the  Transactions,  and  early  information 
of  any  discovery  of  an  antiquarian  nature  in  the  County. 
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l^eoulationa 

FOR   TH8    USB   OF   THE 

Sodetp'0  Voom  anb  Xibrain?, 

Ql)oroton  Cbambetflt  JSriMe0niitb  (Bate. 


1. — ^The  room  shall  be  open  for  the  use  of  members 
every  day,  except  Sundays  and  public  holidays,  during 
the  following  hours: — 

Saturdays        ...        11  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 
Other  Days    ...        11  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

2. — Members  visiting  the  room  must  use  the  side- 
entrance  door  (in  Bottle  Lfane),  and  ring  the  caretaker's 
bell  on  the  first  floor  landing  for  admission. 

3. — Members  visiting  the  room  must  sign  their  names 
in  the  Visitors'  Book. 

4. — No  books  belonging  to  the  Society  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  room,  and  all  books  used  must  be  re- 
placed on  the  book-shelves  by  the  members  using  them. 

5. — Members  on  leaving  must  lock  the  door  and 
return  the  key  to  the  caretaker. 

6. — ^Any  enquiries  or  suggestions  with  regard  to  the 
library  should  be  made  to  Mr.  James  Ward,  South 
Parade,  who  acts  as  Librarian. 


Xtet  of  fftembcrst 

Ist  January,  1906. 

t  Lift  Mgmbers. 

Allbn,  W.  C.  Hanwell,  Park  House,  Watfbrd,  Rugby 

Anderson,  Joseph,  Meadow-Road,  Beeston,  Nottingham 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Joseph,  Meadow  Road,  Beeston,  Nottingham 

Anderson,  J.  R.,  Bruno  House,  Beeston,  Nottingham 

Anderson,  Rev.  William,  St.  Katharine's  Clergy  House,  Eugenia  Rd., 
Rotherhithe,  S.B. 

Appleby,  Dr.  P.  H.,  Bamby  Gate,  Newark 

AsHWELL,  Henry,  J.P.,  117,  Waterloo  Crescent,  Nottingham 

Atkin,  Prancis,  6,  Douglas  Road,  Nottingham 

fATRiN,  Percy  P.,  6,  Douglas  Road,  Nottingham 

Bailey,  Rev.  A.  W.,  Bast  Stoke  Vicarage,  Newark 

Barber,  Edward,  13,  Long  Row,  Nottingham 

Barlow,  A.  Pratt,  St.  Olaves,  West  Bridgford,  Nottingham 

Baylay,  Rev.  Atwell  M.  Y.,  Thurgarton  Vicarage,  Nottingham 

Bayley,  Thos.,  M.P.,  J. P.,  Peveril  House,  The  Park,  Nottingham 

Beardshore,  John  H.,  The  Cottage,  Hucknall  Torkard,  Nottingham 

Bblx.,  Jambs,  Carlton  Street,  Nottingham 

Belper,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  D.C.L.,  D.L.,  J. P.,  Kingston,  Derby 

BiRKiN,  Sir  T.  I.,  Bart.,  D.L.,  J.P.,  Ruddington  Orange,  Nottingham 

fBLAGO,  Thos.  M.,  P.S.A.,  Carter  Gate,  Newark 

Bodleian  Library,  Oxford 

BoNSER,  Geo.  G.,  Woodhouse,  Sutton-in-Ashfleld 

Bourne,  Saml.,  J.P.,  Brightlands,  The  Park,  Nottingham 

Bowles,  Chas.  B.  G.,  J. P.,  Nether  House,  Wirksworth 

Bradshaw,  William,  Carisbrooke  House,  The  Park,  Nottingham 

Braowell,  J.  H.,  Hawksworth,  Notts. 

Beam  LEY,  John,  Bulcote,  Nottingham 

Bridgett,  W.,  J.P.,  Foxhall  Lodge,  The  Forest,  Nottingham 

Briggs,  J.  W.,  Southey  Street,  Nottingham 

Bright,  Arthur,  1,  Pepper  Street,  Nottingham 

Bright,  Joseph,  J.P.,  1,  Pepper  Street,  Nottingham 

Brodhurst,  Rev.  P.,  Heath  Vicarage,  Chesterfield 

Bromley  House  Library,  Nottingham 

Bromley,  Sir  Robert,  Bart.,  Stoke,  Newark 

Briscoe,  J.  Potter,  P.R.S.L.,  38,  Addison  Street,  Nottingham 
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BRI8T0WB,  C.  J.,  Shire  Hall,  Nottingham 

t Brown,  Cornelius,  Holmwood,  The  Park,  Newark 

Bryan,  J.  B.,  City  Accountant,  Nottingham 

Burton,  Prank  B.,  The  Park,  Nottingham 

Burton,  G.  A.,  The  Bungalow,  Lenton  Road,  The  Park,  Nottingham 

Burton,  Joseph,  Malvern  House,  Mapperley  Road,  Nottingham 

Burton,  Rev.  R.  Jowbtt,  Hughley  Rectory,  near  Shrewsbury 

Bury,  Rev.  W.  B.,  Screveton  Rectory,  Notts. 

t Carnarvon,  The  Dowager  Countess  of,  Pixton  Park,  Dulverton 

Carter,  Miss  M.  C,  16,  Villa  Road,  Nottingham 

Cator,  Rev.  Canon,  W.L.B.,  Bakring  Rectory,  Newark 

Chicken,  Thomas,  20,  Bentinck  Road,  Nottingham 

Cokayne,  Oeoroe  B.,  P.S.A.,    Clarencieux  King  of  Arms,  Heralda* 
College,  London,  B.C. 

Coke,  Major-General  Talbot,  Trusley,  Derby 

CoLLiNSON,  Rev.  Christopher  B.,  Lazton  Vicarage,  Newark 

CoMMANS,  John  B.,  Macaulay  House,  Bath 

Cooke,  W.  B.,  110,  Musters  Road,  West  Bridgford,  Nottingham 

CoPNALL,  H.  Hampton,  Shire  Hall,  Nottingham 

f  Corner,  Saml.,  Waverley  Street,  Nottingham 

Creswell,  Alfred  A.,  2,  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  B.C. 

Crisp,  F.  A.,  P.S.A.,  Grove  Park,  Denmark  Hill,  London,  S.B. 

CucKsoN,  Meredith,  Burton  Joyce,  Nottingham 

Curtis,  Lteut.-Col.  R.  S.,  D.S.O.,  R.B.,  South  African  Constabulary, 
Johannesberg,  South  Africa 

Curtis,  Spencer  H.,  24,  Longridge  Road,  BarPs  Court,  London,  S.W. 

Dabbll,  T.  J.,  M.D.,  Mansfield  Road,  Nottingham 

Denison,  W.  B.,  J. p.,  D.L.,  Ossington  Hall,  Newark 

Denison,  Col.  Henry,  J. P.,  Baton  Hall,  Retfbrd 

Denman,  T.  Hercy,  Church  Gate,  Retford 

Devonshire,  His  Grace   the    Duke   of,    K.G.,    Chatsworth    House, 
Chesterfield 

DOBSON,  F.  W.,  J.P.,  Castle  Grove,  Nottingham 

Dodsley,  Mrs.,  North  Muskham  Grange,  Newark 

Duff,  Dr.  C.  H.,  East  Bridgfbrd,  Nottingham 

Duke,  G.  J.,  45,  Sherwin  Street,  Nottingham 

Bbbrun,  Albert,  16,  Park  Terrace,  Nottingham 

Bdoar,  Wm.,  48,  Arboretum  Street,  Nottingham 

Bdoe,  Thos.  L.  K.,  J.P.,  Strelley  Hall,  Nottingham 

Bland,  John,  12,  New  Court,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  W.C. 

Ellis,  F.  N.,  J.P.,  Debdale  Hall,  Mansfield 

Bllis,  the  Right  Hon.  J.  E.,  M.P.,  J.P.,  Wrca  Head,  Scalby,  Scar 
borough 
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Enfibld,  H.  H.,  Bramcote,  Nottingham 

Evans,  Robert,  J. P.,  South  Road,  The  Park,  Nottingham 

BvANS,  ROBBRT,  Junr.,  Lenton  Road,  The  Park,  Nottingham 

Evans,  Rev.  B.  Muirhbad,  The  Vicarage,  Ilkeston 

Fellows,  George,  J. P.,  Beeston  Fields,  Nottingham 

FiTZHERBERT,  Rev.  Sir  Richard,  Bart.,  Tissington,  Ashbourne 

FiTzHuoH,  Richard,  J. P.,  The  Park,  Nottingham 

FORMAN,  James,  Cavendish  Crescent  North,  The  Park,  Nottingham 

FORMAN,  Mrs.  Jas.,  Cavendish  Crescent  North,  The  Park,  Nottingham 

Foster,  Mrs.,  Glendower,  The  Park,  Nottingham 

Fowler,  Geo.,  Basford  Hall,  Nottingham 

Prancklin,  J.  LiELL,  J. P.,  Gonalston,  Nottingham 

Free  Public  Library,  South  Sherwood  Street,  Nottingham 

Fraser,  E.  H.,  D.C.L.,  J. P.,  1,  Arundel  Street,  Park  Side,  Nottingham 

Fullmer,  Rev.  H.  G.,  20,  St.  Saviour's  Gate,  York 

Gee,  Henry,  6,  Rope  walk,  Nottingham 

Gerring,  Chas.,  F.R.H.S.,  Westdale  Villa,  Gedling,  Nottingham 

GiDDiNOS,  Dr.  R.  Ritchie,  206,  MansSeld  Road,  Nottingham 

Gill,  Harry,  Cobden  Chambers,  Pelham  Street,  Nottingham 

GiLSON,  Julius  P.,  British  Museum,  London,  W.C. 

Gleave,  Wm.  Richard,  West  Bridgford,  Nottingham 

GoODALL,  G.  P.,  Lucknow  Avenue,  Nottingham 

Gorton,  Rev.  C.  R.,  Walesby  Vicarage,  Ollerton,  Newark 

GouoH,  Rev.  T.,  Grammar  School,  Retford 

Granger,  Professor  F.  S.,  D.Lit.,  University  College,  Nottingham 

Granger,  Jambs,  All  Saints*  Street,  Nottingham 

Green,  J.  A.  H.,  Pelham  Terrace,  The  Park,  Nottingham 

Gregory,  The  Very  Rev.  Dean,  D.D.,  The  Deanery,  St.  Paul's,  B.C. 

Guildhall  Library,  London,  B.C. 

Guilford,  Miss  Sarah,  23,  Lenton  Avenue,  The  Park,  Nottingham 

Halford,  Robert,  J.P.,  Magdala  Road,  Nottingham 
Hall,  Capt.  Montagu,  J. P.,  Whatton  Manor,  Notts. 
Hall,  Miss  M.  E.,  53,  Stanhope  Gardens,  S.W. 
Hamilton,  W.  R.,  Alexandra  Park,  Nottingham 
Hancock,  Miss,  Birch  wood,  Magdala  Road,  Nottingham 
Hannah,  W.  J.,  Sherwood  Rise,  Nottingham 
Harrison,  George,  195,  Woodborough  Road,  Nottingham 
Haywood,  J.  H.,  Castle  Gate,  Nottingham 

Haywood,  Miss  Flintofp  E.,  Shrewsbury  House,  Alexandra  Park, 
Nottingham 

Heymann,  Albert,  D.L.,  J.P.,  West  Bridgford,  Nottingham 
Heyhann,  Mrs.,  West  Bridgford,  Nottingham 
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HiCKiNO,  W.  N.,  J.P.,  Brackenhurat,  Southwell 

HiCKiNO,  Mrs..  Brackenhursk,  Southwell 

HiLDYAKO,  J.  O.  B.  Thoroton,  Dufifiuigtoo  Hall»  York 

Hill,  Rer.  A.  Du  Bovlay,  Bast  Bridgford  Rectory,  Nottingham 

Hill,  Chas.  H.,  J.P.,  Woodborough  Hall,  Nottingham 

Hill,  P.  Kbnnbth,  Scarringtoo,  Nottingham 

Hill,  Henry,  Quorn  Houte,  The  Ropewalk,  Nottingham 

Hill,  Thos.  A.,  J.P.,  Normanton  House,  Plumtree 

Hind,  Jbssb,  J.P.,  Bdwalton,  Nottingham 

Hind,  Jbssb  W.,  Private  Road,  Sherwood,  Nottingham 

Hind,  Olivbb,  Londesborough  House,  Reddiffe  Road,  Nottingham 

Hodobs,  W.  a.,  Woodholme,  Sherwood  Rise,  Nottingham 

HoDOKiNSON,  R.  F.  B.,  Northgate,  Newark 

HoLDBN,  Mrs.,  Nuttall  Temple,  Nottingham 

HoRB,  O.  B.,  Avondale,  Mansfield  Road,  Nottingham 

HuBB,  Rey.  Baron  Von,  Greasley  Vicarage,  Nottingham 

Jacoby,  J.  H.,  82,  The  Ropewalk,  Nottingham 

Jbvons,  P.  B.,  Litt.D.,  Hatfield  Hall,  Durham 

Johnson,  Sir  Sahubl  O.,  Kt.,  The  Park,  Nottingham 

Joycb,  Hon.  Sir  M.  I.  Justice,  16,  Great  Cumberland  Place,  London,  W. 

Laino,  Gbo.  D.,  Holme  Lea,  The  Park,  Nottingham 

Liverpool,  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of,  D.L.,  J.P.,  P.S.A.,  Kirkham 
Abbey,  York 

Machin,  a.  v.,  7,  Southdene,  Filey,  Yorks. 

Mackib,  Dr.  John,  14,  Regent  Street,  Nottingham 

MacPhbrson,  a.,  Magdala  Road,  Nottingham 

Mallalibu,  Wm.,  J.P.,  Swallows*  Rest,  Ockbrook,  Derby 

Manvbrs,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Barl,  Thoresby  Park,  Newark 

Mason,  W.  H.,  J.P.,  Morton  Hall,  Retford 

Mechanics*  Institution,  Nottingham 

Mbllish,  Lt.-Col.  H.,  D.L.,  J.P.,  Hodsock  Priory,  Worksop 

Mbllor,  Edwin,  Addison  House,  Nottingham 

Mellors,  Robt.,  10,  Pelham  Crescent,  The  Park,  Nottingham 

Middleton,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Birdsall  House,  York 

Millar,  Dr.  James,  Mapperley  Road,  Nottingham 

Milward,  Mrs.,  The  Homestead,  East  Bridgford,  Notts. 

Morlby,  Miss  Alice,  46,  Addison  Street,  Nottingham 

Musters,  Mrs.  Chaworth,  Wiverton  Hall,  Bingham,  Notts. 

Nbale,  P.  W.,  Lyndhurst,  Mansfield 

Nbed,  Miss,  Mansfield  Woodhouse,  Mansfield 

Nbwc>*>*'  "  "<-  Grace  the  Duke  of,  D.L.,  Clumber,  Notts. 
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N1CHOL8ON,  Col.  B.  H.,  J.P.,  Newark 
Oakdbn,  William,  The  Square,  Bast  Retford 
Oldacrbs,  Miss  Alice,  883,  Mansfield  Road,  Nottiogham 
OacROPT,  Sam.  W.,  27,  Chaucer  Street,  Nottiogham 
OiTBR,  R.  C,  J.P.,  Royston  Maoor,  Clayworth,  Retford 
OxENHAM,  Rev.  O.  W.,  Whatton  Vicarage,  Nottingham 

Paob,  Sahubl,  Pelham  Street,  Nottingham 

Palmer,  Thos.  B.,  Newstead  House,  St.  James's  Street,  Nottingham 

fpBLHAM-CLiNTON,  Col.  Lord  Edwd.,  K.C.B.,  81,  Bcclestoa  Square, 

London,  S.W. 
Phillimorb,  W.  p.  W.,  B.C.L.,  124,  Chancery  Lane,  London 
PiCKERiLL,  P.  R.,  Bzleigh,  Winchester  Street,  Sherwood,  Nottinghsun 
PiooiN,  T.  Stanley,  131,  Nottingham  Road,  Basford,  Nottingham 
Pine,  H.  W.  P.,  Chaucer  Street,  Nottingham 

Portland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  K.O.,  O.C.V.O.,  Welbeck  Abbey, 
Worksop 

Poster,  F.  C,  12,  Oxford  Street,  Nottingham 

Potter,  Rev.  S.  P.,  Bast  Leake  Rectory,  Loughborough 

P0Y8ER,  John  R.,  Queen's  Chambers,  Nottingham 

Preston,  M.  Inett,  Journal  Chambers,  Nottingham 

Prior,  Canon,  The  Vicarage,  Mansfield 

Pryce,  Dr.  T.  Davies,  64,  Clarendon  Street,  Nottingham 

Radford,  John  T.,  F.R.H.S.,  Mechanics'  Institution,  Nottingham 
Radford,  F.  R.,  J.P.,  Cedar  Lodge,  The  Park,  Nottingham 
Ransom,  D'Oyley  S.,  Low  Pavement,  Nottingham 
Richardson,  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  John,  The  Residence,  Southwell 
Robertson,  Miyor  O.  C,  J.P.,  Widmerpool,  Nottingham 
Rogers,  Walter  T.,  P.R.S.L.,  The  Library,  Inner  Temple,  B.C. 
Rogers,  John,  F.R.M.S.,  4,  Tennyson  Street,  Nottingham 
Rollbston,  Col.  L.,  D'.S.O.,  J.P.,  Watnall  Hall,  Nottingham 
Russell,  Henry,  Lloyds  Bank,  Nottingham 
Russell,  John,  828,  Mansfield  Road,  Nottingham 

St.  Aubyn,  Rev.  B.,  Babworth  Rectory,  Retford 

Sands,  Harold,  Craythorpe,  Tenterden,  Kent 

fSAViLE,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  J.P.,  Rufford  Abbey,  Newark 

Scorer,  Wiluam,  Bank  Street  Chambers,  Lincoln 

Scott- MoNCRiEFP,  Rev.  C.  B.,  Blyth  Vicarage,  Rotherham 

Sbely,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  Sherwood  Lodge,  Nottingham 

Selby,  James,  Pelham  Street,  Nottingham 

Silvester,  T.  O.,  38,  George  Street,  Worksop 

Simpson,  J.  A.,  64,  Redcliffe  Crescent,  Mapperley  Road,  Nottingham 

Slodden,  Rev*  H.  T.,  Worksop  Vicarage,  Notts. 
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Shau.,  Willlam,  Lincoin  Circus,  The  Park,  Nottingham 
Shall,  Mrs.,  Lincoln  Circus,  The  Park,  Nottingham 
Smith,  Miss  Prancbs,  5,  Hardy  Street,  Nottingham 
Smith,  P.  N.,  5,  Hardy  Street,  Nottingham 
Smith,  P.  A.,  Coleorton  Hall,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
Smith,  Mrs.,  P.  C,  Bramcote  Hall,  Nottingham 
Smith,  Isaac,  J.P.,  Hickling  Lodge,  Keyworth 
Southwell,  The  Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of,  Derby 
Spaldino,  J.  T.,  J. P.,  22,  Villa  Road,  Nottingham 
Standish,  Rev.  John,  Scarrington  Vicarage,  Nottingham 
Staplbton,  a.,  158,  Noel  Street,  Nottingham 
Starr,  W.  B.,  18,  Baker  Street,  Nottingham 
Stbboman,  Bd.  J.,  Derby  House,  Spring  Grove,  Isieworth 
STBVBNaoN,  C.  Bernard,  Art  Museum,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Stuvenson,  W.,  15,  John  Street,  Hull 
Stbvbnson,  W.  Henry,  M.A.,  St.  John*s  College,  Ozfbrd 
Strutf,  Hon.  P.,  J. P.,  Mtlford  House,  Derby 
Swann,  Rev.  T.  W.,  Orston  Vicarage,  Notts. 

Tapt,  Rev.  J.  R.,  D.D.,  Lambley  Rectory,  Nottingham 

Taylor,  Dr.  Chas.  Bell,  Beechwood,  Mapperley,  Nottingham 

Thoms,  B.  N.,  County  Club,  Nottingham 

Thorpe,  John,  Brantwood,  Harlaxton  Drive,  Nottingham 

Thorpe,  W.  B.,  Lenton  House,  Nottingham 

Thorpe,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  Lenton  House,  Nottingham 

Tinkler,  Rev.  John,  Caunton  Vicarage,  Newark 

ToPHAM,  J.  R.,  11,  Newcastle  Drive,  Nottingham 

ToRR,  C.  Hawlby,  St.  Alban*s  Tower,  Sherwood,  Nottingham 

Turner,  Prbdk.  J.,  J. P.,  Mansfield  Woodhouse,  Notts. 

Wadsworth,  p.  a.,  15,  Weekday  Cross,  Nottingham 

Wallis,  O.  Harry,  P.S.A.,  The  Castle,  Nottingham 

Walter,  Miss,  Nuttall  Lodge,  Nottingham 

Ward,  Arthur,  South  Parade,  Nottingham 

fWARD,  Jambs,  South  Parade,  Nottingham 

Ward,  Wm.  Squire,  28,  Park  Terrace,  Nottingham 

Warrand,  Major-General,  W.  E.,  R.E.,  Westhorpe,  Southwell 

Warren,  J.  C,  Weekday  Cross,  Nottingham 

Watts,  Rev.  A.  Hunter,  Lenton  Vicarage,  Nottingham 

Weardalb,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  3,  Carlton  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 

Whitaker,  B.  S.,  J.P.,  Hesley  Hall,  Tickhill,  Rotherham 

Whitbrbad,  Richard,  Carlton,  Nottingham 

fWHiTB,  Archibald  Woollaston,  Leahurst,  Tickhill,  Rotherham 

Whitb^  Harrop  John,  Mansfield 
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Whitb,  Miss  M.  H.  TouRY,  Walton  Hall,  Kelso,  N.B. 

Whitb,  Robert,  Park  Place,  Worksop 

White,  Sir  Thos.  Woollaston,  Bart.,  24,  West  Street,  Scarborough 

Whitworth,  Rev.  R.  H.,  P.R.H.S.,  Biidworth  Vicarage,  Maosfleld 

WiLCOCKSON,  Bernard,  North  Lodge,  Radcliffe-on-Trent 

Williams,  Rev.  H.  L.,  Bleasby  Vicarage,  Nottingham 

WiLDB,  Ralph  A.,  Burlington  Road,  Sherwood,  Nottinghsun 

WiNDLB,  William,  22,  Derby  Road,  Nottingham 

WiNDLBT,  Rev.  H.  C,  St.  Chad's,  Bensham,  Gateshead-on-Tyne 

WooLLBY,  T.  C.  Smith,  South  CoUingham,  Newark 

Wright,  J.  Kentish,  J. P.,  9,  Newcastle  Drive,  Nottingham 

Wylbs,  Harry,  The  Court,  Cropwell  Butler,  Notts. 


The  Hon.  Secretaries  will  be  glad  to  be  notified  should 
there  be  any  inaccuracy  or  omission  in  the  above  list. 


Zhc  ZIransactions  of 

Zhc  XCboroton  Society, 


1905. 


Eycur0(on,  1905^ 


^00OR  the  summer  excursion  in  1905,  the  Society 
Jl  visited  the  Bawtry  district.  The  Council  originally 
decided  to  spend  the  day  (Tuesday,  4th  July),  in  the 
north  of  the  county,  and  had  no  intention  of  visiting 
places  beyond  the  border  in  Yorkshire ;  but  a  preliminary 
journey  of  inspection  showed  that  the  objects  of  interest 
at  Mattersey  Abbey  were  now  so  comparatively  few, 
that  a  deviation  from  the  route  originally  contemplated 
and  entirely  within  the  county,  was  deemed  desirable. 

Lovely  weather  was  associated  with  the  outing,  and 
the  scenery  of  both  counties  was  looking  its  best.  About 
fifty-five  members  took  part  in  the  Excursion,  and  Scrooby 
was  reached  shortly  after  ten  o'clock.  The  field  in  which 
the  Archbishop's  Palace  stood,  adjoins  the  main  line  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  traces  may  still  be  seen 
of  the  fish-ponds  and  of  the  moat  that  surrounded  the 
palace.  These  traces  indicate  the  original  size  and 
importance  of  this  episcopal  residence. 

Scrooby  is  described  in  a  guide  to  the  county,  edited 
by  the  late  A.  E.  Lawson  Lowe,  as  being  a  pleasant  village 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ryton,  nearly  three 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Blyth.  It  is  a  manor  which  since 


SCROOBY. 


Norman  times,  has  acknowledged  as  its  lords,  a  long  line 
of  prelates,  among  whom  have  been  Roger,  the  rival  of 
Becket,  the  noble-hearted  Scrope,  and  the  great  Cardinal 
Wolscy. 

The  suffix  in  the  name  of  Scrooby  bespeaks  a  Danish 
origin,  and  Ranskill,  with  which  it  was  connected,  bears 
a  Danish  name  signifying  "  the  knoll  of  the  ravens." 

On  the  party  reaching  the  site,  Mr.  Robert  Mellors, 
Alderman  Notts.  C.C,  read  the  following  paper. 


Mr.  MELLORS'  PAPER. 

Scrooby  is  described  in  the  Domesday  Book  as  *'Scrobi/' 
and  as  a  berewic  attached  to  the  Archbishop's  manor  of 
•*Sudtone,"  now  Sutton-cum-Lound ;  and  it  may  be  here 
mentioned,  that  the  Archbishop  of  York  is  now  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor. 

The  liberties  of  Scrooby,  as  well  as  those  of  Southwell 
and  Laneham,  were  of  great  extent,  and  the  Archbishops  had 
the  franchise  of  free  warren,  or  the  exclusive  right  of  hunting 
or  killing  beasts,  and  fowls  of  warren  within  their  sokes  or 
territorial  jurisdiction. 

Thoroton  informs  us  that  an  inquisition  was  held  at 
Nottingham,  before  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (A.D.  1155),  touching 
the  customs  and  liberties  of  the  Archbishops  of  York  in  the 
county  at  the  time  of  Henry  I.  (1100-1135),  and  from  this 
it  appears  that,  from  the  Dover-beck  to  beyond  Scrooby,  and 
from  Wellow  eastwards  to  the  river  Trent,  (say  200  square 
miles),  the  Archbishops  had  this  hunting  ground. 

There  is  a  grant  dated  at  "Scroby,"  by  Walter  Gray, 
Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  pontificate,  1227, 
concerning  the  church  of  Osberton,  and  another  grant 
given  at  "  Scroby "  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  pontificate, 
concerning  the  same  church  or  chapel.^ 


(^)    Surtees  Society  56,  p.  17.    White's  Dukery  Records,  p.  420. 


The  letter  by  which  Archbishop  Gray  granted  to  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  Nottingham,  the 
power  to  elect  their  own  Wardens,  was  thus  endorsed, 
"Given  at  Scrooby,  by  the  hands  of  Master  Simon  of 
Evesham,  the  4th  of  December,  in  the  seventeenth  year"  (of 
our  pontificate). 

1256.  The  chapel  at  Scrooby  had  been,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  given  by  Roger,  the  thirty-first  Archbishop,  to  a 
chapel  near  the  great  church  at  York.  When  the  Archbishop 
died  '*  possessed,**  says  Mr.  Rastall  Dickenson  in  his  History 
of  Southwell,  "  of  riches  such  as  had  never  before  fallen  to 
the  share  of  any  of  his  predecessors,"  the  King,  by  way  of 
retaliation,  seized  them  all  for  the  public  service.  (See  Bailey, 
p.  150.) 

1258.  Archbishop  Sewell  made  grants  having  reference 
to  Sutton,  "  together  with  the  hay  at  Scroby  enjoining  the 
sacrist  of  the  said  chapel  to  pay  the  poor  of  the  place  4  marks 
pensun  yearly." 

In  1270  Scrooby  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
payment  to  two  valets  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  for  bringing 
deer. 

In  1287,  there  was  an  agreement  between  the  prior  and 
convent  of  Blyth,  and  William,  the  perpetual  vicar  of  the 
Church  of  Blyth,  dated  at  "Scroby,"  concerning  tithes, 
lands,  etc. 

In  1801,  Sir  William  de  Ros,  of  Igmanthorp,  did  homage 
to  Archbishop  Thomas  de  Corbridge,  in  the  chapel  of  Scrooby, 
for  the  manor  of  Muskham.    (W.  Stevenson.) 

"  Apud  Scroby  7^  kal  May  1815  an  Inhibition  issued  out 
from  the  Archbishop  of  York  that  there  should  be  no 
sepultures  in  the  chapels  of  Bautre  and  Austerfield  and  other 
depending  on  the  mother  church  of  Blyth  or  in  their 
cemitaries."    (Brown.) 

In  1815,  Archbishop  William  de  Greenfield  allowed  his 
baili£f  seventy-four  shillings  and  eightpehce,  which  he  paid 
"  for  stone  and  flint  bought  for  making  a  certain  chamber  in 
our  manor  of  Scrooby.*' 


1388  to  1412,  there  were  many  contests  between  the 
King  and  Thos.  Arundel,  the  Archbishop,  and  on  one  occasion 
it  is  suggested  that  the  Manor  of  Scrooby  passed,  with  other 
lands  and  tenements,  to  John,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  (Bailey, 
p.  277.) 

We  are  told  that  Archbishop  Thomas  Savage  (1501-1507) 
made  Scrooby  his  favourite  hunting  seat.  His  predecessors 
held  the  right  of  free-warren  nearly  200  years  before. 

It  was  probably  a  prescriptive  right  such  as  existed  at 
Blidworth  before  the  royal  forest  of  Sherwood  was  formed. 

In  the  Domesday  of  Inclosures,  in  the  ninth  year  of 
Henry  VIII.,  report  is  made  that  "  Bishop  Savage,  late  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  was  seized  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  of  eighty 
acres  of  pasture  in  Skrocby,  and  being  so  seized  on  the  4th 
day  of  May,  in  the  20th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
7th  (1492)  imparked  the  aforesaid  eighty  acres  or  enclosed 
them  with  a  certain  paling,  and  the  same  so  imparked  be  kept 
for  rearing  wild  animals." 

Another  complaint  was  that  the  Archbishop  had,  on  the 
first  day  of  July,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  King  Henry  VII., 
imparked  a  hundred  acres  of  common  land  in  Scrockby. 

A  third  complaint  related  to  "  eighty  acres  of  land  arable 
and  used  for  tallage  belonging  to  a  certain  chapel  of  the 
street,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  by  reason  of  which  inclosure 
that  chapel  is  without  a  priest  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
oiBces  in  the  same.'*  "Le  Strete,"  Mr.  Leadam  says,  was 
*'  evidently  the  Roman  road  from  Lincoln  to  Doncaster." 

In  1530,  Cardinal  Wolsey  stayed  here  several  months,  on 
his  last  journey  from  Southwell  via  VVelbeck,  on  his  way  to 
Cawood,  where  he  was  arrested.  At  Scrooby  "  he  continued 
until  after  Michaelmas  ministering  many  good  deeds  of 
charity."  Tradition  says  that  a  large  mulberry  tree  which, 
sixty  years  ago,  stood  in  the  garden  of  the  farmhouse,  was 
planted  by  Wolsey.  It  is  said  to  have  gone  bit  by  bit  to 
America.  In  the  inventory  of  goods  belonging  to  the 
Cardinal  (1530)  is,  **bay  salt  4  tuns,  one  pipe  at  Cawood,  and 
10  hhds  at  Southwell  and  Scrooby." 


It  was  during  these  Scrooby  days,  that  Wolsey  learnt 
that  all  his  most  cherished  plans  had  come  to  nothing ;  that 
the  King  had  dissolved  his  college  at  Ipswich,  seizing  all  its 
lands  and  possessions,  and  that  at  Oxford,  the  name  of  Christ 
Church  had  obliterated  that  of  Cardinal  College.  *'  I  am  put 
away  from  my  sleep  and  meat,  *'  he  wrote,  "  for  such  advertise- 
ments as  I  have  had  of  the  dissolution  of  my  colleges." 

When  the  Insurrection,  known  as  "the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace,*'  took  its  rise,  it  was  at  Scrooby,  on  October  21st, 
1536,  that  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Lord  Steward  of  the 
King's  Household,  and  Lieutenant-General  from  the  Trent 
northward,  was  in  anxious  consultation  with  the  Earls  of 
Rutland  and  Huntingdon,  concerning  this  Catholic  Rebellion 
against  enforced  Protestantism;  and  it  was  from  Scrooby  that 
same  day,  they  sent  Thomas  Myller,  Lancaster  Herald,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  **  with  a  proclamation,  to  be  read  amongst  the 
Traitors  and  rebellious  persons  assembled  at  Pomfret, 
contrary  to  the  King's  laws. " 

In  1541,  John  Leland  says,  "In  the  mene  town  of  Scroby 
I  markid  2  thinges,  the  paroche  church,  not  bigge  but  very 
welle  buildid  tx  lapido  polite  quadrato  (out  of  stones  neatly 
squared);  the  second  was  a  great  manor  place,  standinge 
withyn  a  mote  and  buildid  yn  to  courtes,  whereof  the  first  is 
very  ample,  and  al  buildid  of  tymbre,  saving  the  front  of  the 
Haute,  that  is  of  bricke." 

With  regard  to  the  interior  of  the  house,  after  their 
visitation  of  the  province  of  York,  Doctors  Richard  Layton 
and  Thomas  Legh  presented  their  report  to  Cromwell. 
It  contained  an  inventory  of  what  was  in  the  "dynyng 
chambre,"  which  was  "ceiled  and  dressed  with  waynscot," 
what  was  in  the  "  wimpholler's  chambre  and  the  4  oodre 
chambres  above  and  beneath,"  and  so  on  through  all 
the  thirty-nine  chambres  and  apartments,  even  "  to  the  court 
between  the  galerie  and  the  kitchen,"  and  including  all  the 
furniture,  even  to  "  the  old  tymbre  of  a  shed  over  the  well." 
William  Warener,  the  receiver,  valued  the  rents  of  the 
Archbishop's  lordship  of  Scrooby  at  £167  lis.  4^d. 


1545.  On  6th  Feb.,  36  Henry  VIIL,  the  Manor  of 
Scrooby  was  alienated  by  the  Archbishop  to  the  King  in  fee, 
and  so  confirmed  to  him  by  the  statute  of  37  Hen.  VI 1 1.,  cap.  16. 

King  Henry  VIII.  slept  a  night  at  Scrooby,  on  his  way  to 
the  north. 

1593.  In  the  remembrances  of  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
touching  the  manors  of  Southwell  and  Scrooby,  is  the  follow- 
ing entry: — **Por  that  of  Scrooby  only  a  rent  of  £40  is 
received  whereas  it  is  worth  £170.  In  the  manors  are  32 
towns,  5  parks,  woods  worth  £5000,  which  it  would  undo  the 
country  to  cut  down,  1000  tenants,  2  pair  houses,  and  so  many 
leases  falling  in  within  20  years  that  they  will  then  be  worth 
£1000  a  year." 

Archbishop  Edwyn  Sandys  made  this  palace  his  principal 
residence,  and  one  of  his  great-grand-daughters  is  buried  in 
Scrooby  Church.  His  latter  days  were  mostly  passed  at 
Southwell,  for  he  had  leased  Scrooby  manor,  at  a  yearly  rent 
of  £65  6s.  8d.,  to  his  son,  Sir  Samuel  Sandys,  who  subse- 
quently granted  it  to  his  brother.  Sir  Martin  Sandys. 

We  must  now  turn  from  the  Archbishops  of  York, 
who  allowed  the  palace,  which  was  one  of  seven  they 
had,  to  gradually  fall  into  decay.  It  then  became  a  royal 
post-house  and  inn  for  important  travellers.  The  decay 
of  the  old  house  would  of  course  be  gradual,  and  Thoroton, 
speaking  of  it,  says — **  Here,  within  memory,  stood  a  very  fair 
palace,  a  far  greater  house  of  receit,  and  a  better  seat  for 
provision  than  Southwell,  and  had  attending  to  it,  the  North 
soke,  consisting  of  very  many  towns  thereabouts;  it  hath  a  fair 
park  belonging  to  it.  Archbishop  Sandes  caused  it  to  be 
demised  to  his  son,  Sir  Samuel  Sands,  since  which  the  house 
hath  been  demolished  almost  to  the  ground.  The  church  ( a 
fair  one,  too,  if  not  ruinous),  is  appropriated  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  York." 

The  church  described  by  Leland,  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Wilfred,  and  is  an  ancient  embattled  structure  in  the 
early  English  and  Decorated  styles,  having  a  square  tower 
surmounted  by  four  pinnacles,  and  a  lofty  octagonal  spire. 


One  of  the  bells  is  dated  1787,  one  1649,  and  another  1611 » 
with  "God  our  speed"  upon  it.  The  parish  register 
commences   1695. 

Near  the  north-east  gate  are  the  old  vicarage,  the  parish 
pound,  and  all  that  remains  of  the  parish  stocks. 

The  site  of  the  palace  is  now  the  home  close  of  a  farm- 
house. There  was  a  bridge  and  a  gate-house  at  the  entrance, 
and  the  area  was  walled  round  in  brick. 

We  must  now  turn  to  an  entirely  different  class  of  men, 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  America,  and  the  interest  attaches, 
not  so  much  to  what  took  place  at  Scrooby,  as  to  the  fact 
that  what  did  so  take  place  was  the  beginning  of  great  events. 

These  men  went  from  the  land  of  their  fathers  to  a  home 
in  the  wilderness,  and  devised  the  Constitution  that  laid  the 
foundation  and  key-stone  of  American  civil  policy,  which  was 
copied  in  the  formation  of  succeeding  States.  Eighty  millions 
of  people  now  live  under  principles  laid  down  by  the  men 
who  went  from  Scrooby. 

William  Brewster,  "the  Pilgrim  Father,"  was  born, 
probably  at  Scrooby,  about  1560  or  1564;  he  was  for  some 
years  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Davison,  Secretary  of  State  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  visited  the  Low  Countries  in  the  train 
of  his  patron,  when  he  went  as  Royal  Ambassador.  He 
returned  to  Scrooby  in  1587,  after  Davison's  downfall,  and 
assisted  his  father,  who  held  the  position  of  "  Post "  on  the 
Great  North  Road,  and  whom  he  shortly  after  (1589), 
succeeded.  The  salary  was  20d.  a  day  till  July,  1603,  when  it 
was  raised  to  2  shillings.  Every  "Post"  was  required  to 
keep,  and  have  constantly  ready,  two  horses  at  least,  with 
suitable  furniture ;  he  was  also  to  have  at  least  two  bags  of 
leather,  well  lined  with  baize  or  cotton,  and  a  horn  for  the 
driver  to  blow  "as  oft  as  he  meets  company,"  or  three  times  in 
every  mile.  After  receiving  the  packet  entrusted  to  him,  the 
driver  was  to  start  within  fifteen  minutes,  and  to  run  in  sum- 
mer at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour,  in  winter  at  the  rate  of 
five.  In  1589  a  charge  was  made  of  negligence  in  transmission; 
it  appears  from  the  Articles  of  Charges,  that  the  155  miles 
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apprehenaiye  that  their  descendents  would  lose  the  English 
language,  for  the  Dutch.  When  King  James,  in  1618» 
published  his  "  Declaration  to  his  subjects,  concerning  lawful 
sports  to  be  used,"  he  classed  the  Papists  and  the  Puritans 
together,  and  directed  "the  Bishop  and  all  other  inferior 
churchmen  and  churchwardens  to  present  them  that  will  not 
conform  themselves,  but  obstinately  stand  out  to  our  Judges 
and  Justices ;  whom  we  likewise  command  to  put  the  law  in 
due  execution  against  them.**  There  seemed  then  to  be  no 
hope  of  liberty ;  so  leaving  Leyden  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1620,  the  "Mayflower"  afterwards  sailed  from  Plymouth 
with  one  hundred  men,  women  and  children. 

A  monument  now  stands  at  New  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, completed  after  thirty  years  labour,  crowned  by  a 
colossal  granite  statue  of  Faith,  thirty-six  feet  in  height ;  the 
pedestal  upon  which  it  stands  being  forty-five  feet  high. 

"  On  the  shore  of  that  (Plymouth)  Harbour  lies  a  granite 
boulder ;  it  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  directly  on  the  water's 
edge  for  several  miles.  According  to  tradition,  the  pilgrims 
landed  on  that  boulder ;  it  is  not  a  large  one,  only  a  few  feet 
square,  but  it  fills  a  greater  place  in  American  history  than 
any  other  rock  on  the  continent,  for  Plymouth  Rock  is  the 
stepping-stone  of  New  England."  So  says  D.  H.  Montgomery, 
in  "The  Leading  Facts  of  American  History,"  where  an 
illustration  is  given  of  the  canopy  built  over  the  stone. 

Educated  Americans  visit  with  affection  and  venera- 
tion the  villages  of  Austerfleld  and  Scrooby.  At  the  opening 
of  a  Cathedral  at  Chicago  in  1867,  a  column  of  Scrooby  sand- 
stone was  exhibited,  forming  a  part  of  the  building.  And  in 
July,  1891,  a  party  of  one  hundred  American  pilgrims,  together 
with  others  numbering  1,000  persons,  visited  the  old  palace 
grounds. 

"  The  old  order  changcth,  yielding  place  to  new,"  for 
now  I  believe  there  is  neither  Roman  Catholic  nor  Independent 
in  the  village. 
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After  listening  to  Mr.  Mellors'  paper,  an  inspection 
was  made  of  the  stable  of  the  Manor  house  in  which  some 
moulded  tie-beams  from  the  old  palace  are  still  utilised, 
and  Mr.  Spencer  Lobley  kindly  permitted  the  visitors  to 
see  over  William  Brewster's,  "The  Pilgrim  Father's," 
house,  which,  as  tenant,  he  now  occupies.  The  river 
R}rton,  which  can  here  be  crossed  by  a  ford,  runs  past  the 
house  on  the  north  side.  The  deep  tiled  roof,  through 
which  rise  numerous  chimney  stacks,  the  two  Tudor 
windows  on  the  west  side,  and  other  items,  point  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  building.  On  the  wall  adjacent  to  the 
front  door,  the  Americans  have  caused  to  be  fixed  a  bronze 
plate  with  the  inscription,  of  which  we  give  an  illustra- 
tion, in  sans-serif  lettering. 

In  addition  to  the  upstairs  room  in  which  were  held 
the  services  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Mellors'  paper,  there  is 
also  another  small  room  on  the  ground  floor,  that  is 
ix)inted  out  as  the  office  used  by  Brewster,  when  he 
held  the  office  of  "  Post "  on  the  Great  North  Road. 

The  pictures  of  Scrooby  which  accompany  this 
paper  are  from  blocks  kindly  furnished  by  the  proprietors 
of  "  Country  Life." 

The  Church  was  next  visited — regarding  which  the 
following  particulars  not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Mellors'  paper 
may  be  added.  This  church  underwent  a  restoration  in 
1862.  During  last  century,  the  spire  was  twice  struck  by 
lightning,  viz.  in  1817,  and  again  in  1831.  There  is 
some  old  oak  carving  on  seats  in  the  chancel,  probably 
from  the  Palace,  but  the  original  font  has  been  carried  off 
to  America ! 

Here  brakes  met  the  party  and  conveyed  them  to 
Bawtry  by  the  road  which  William  Bradford  must  have  so 
often  traversed  on  his  way  from  his  home  at  Austerfield,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Bawtry,  to  Scrooby  to  attend  the 
services  conducted  at  Brewster's  house.       On  entering 
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Bawtry,  the  party  crossed  the  border  into  Yorkshire, 
in  which  county  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent. 
During  th^  short  space  of  time  available  at  Bawtry, 
where  lunch  was  taken  at  the  Crown  Hotel,  the 
visitors  distributed  themselves  about  the  town,  which 
was  an  important  place  in  the  coaching  days.  It  was 
moreover,  at  one  time,  an  inland  port  whence  ships 
conveyed  merchandise  from  Derbyshire  and  Sheffield,  and 
timber  from  Sherwood  Forest  to  the  H umber,  since 
formerly,  boats  forty-eight  feet  long,  and  fourteen  feet 
wide,  drawing  thirty  inches  of  water,  could  navigate  the 
river  Idle  as  far  as  Bawtry.'  The  old  wharf  or  quay 
adjoining  the  church  may  still  be  traced  opposite  the 
east  end,  but  it  is  fast  warping  up.  It  is  considered  very 
possible,  that  it  was  from  here  that  Brewster  and  his 
fraternity  started  by  water  for  Holland  in  1608. 

Bawtry  was  well  known  for  its  fairs.  A  fair  of  four 
days  in  Whitsun  week  was  procured  from  King  John  and 
Robert  De  Vipont,  lord  of  the  Manor.  There  is  also 
another  fair  on  old  Martinmas  Day.^  The  place  gained 
further  importance  also  from  the  fact  that  it  was  here  that 
the  escorts  from  the  two  counties  handed  over  the 
guardianship  of  kings,  judges,  and  other  notable  travellers. 

There  is  a  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
the  original  foundation  of  which  dates  from  a  very  remote 
period.  It  received  a  large  benefaction  from  Robert 
Morton  in  the  year  1390,  and  although  it  has  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes  it  still  continues  to  enjoy  its 
endowment  and  do  useful  work.  A  14th  century  canopied 
niche  on  the  outside  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  chapel,  is 
all  that  remains  of  the  old  structure.  The  chapel 
was  restored  in  1839. 

(1)     Peck's  History  of  Bawtry. 

(«)     Topographical  History  and  description  of  Bawtry  and  Thornc, 
with  the  villages  adjacent,  by  William  Peck,  1813. 
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The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  has  some  points  of 
interest.  It  has  three  doorways  on  the  north  side,  the 
westernmost  of  which  is  of  the  late  Norman  period. 
There  are  several  mural  monuments  and  floor  stones  to 
members  of  the  Ackloms  of  Wiseton,  who  seem  to  have 
been  at  one  time  an  influential  local  family.  One,  an 
heiress,  married  an  Earl  Spencer  who  lived  at  Wiseton 
as  Lord  Althorpe  and  another  the  Honourable  Robert 
Dalzell.  Their  arms  are  guUs,  a  manche  within  an  orle  of 
ciftquefails  or. 

From  Bawtr>%  a  drive  of  a  few  miles  along  a  good 

road  brought  the  party  to  Tickhill,  the  '  caput,'  in  feudal 

times,  of  an  Honour  containing  more  than  sixty  knights 

fees    and  spreading    over  no  inconsiderable  portion   of 

five    neighbouring  counties  including    Nottinghamshire. 

This  Honour  of  Tickhill  was  founded  by  Roger  de  Busli, 

a  Norman  noble,  who  came  from  Builly-en-Brai,  and  is 

thought  to  have  been  some  connection  of  William's  Queen 

Matilda.     He  is  said  to  have  received  from  her,  with  his 

wife,  the  Manor  of  Sandford,   in  Devonshire;  and   his 

relationship  to  Matilda  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  terms 

of  his  foundation  at  Blyth.      Roger  de  Busli,  and  Muriel 

his  wife,  gave  to  the  monks  of  Blyth,  the  church  and  the 

whole  town  of  Blyth,  and  two  parts  of  the  hall-tithe  of 

Laughton,  that  they  might  pray   **for  the  stability  of 

William,  King  of  the  English,  and  for  the  health  of  the 

soul  of  Queen  Matilda,  and  also  for  the  health  of  their 

own  souls." 

On  arriving  at  Tickhill,  the  castle  was  first  visited, 
the  earthworks  of  which  are  now  the  most  important  part, 
since  they  are  a  fine  instance  of  the  type  of  earthwork 
adopted  by  the  Danes  in  the  gth  and  loth  centuries. 
This  type  consists  of  a  moated  hillock  and  platform  with 
counterscarps.  At  Tickhill,  the  general  ground  plan 
resembles  the  figure  8,  of  which  the  lower  loop  is  much 
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larger  than  the  upper  one.  The  hillock  is  sixty  feet  high 
above  the  platform  and  is  placed,  as  was  usual,  along  the 
outer  line  of  defences.  If  the  earthworks  at  Tickhill  were 
ever  ditched  all  round,  the  ditch  between  the  hillock  and 
bailey-court  has  been  filled  up ;  if  not  originally  ditched 
all  round,  the  present  flight  of  stone  steps  may  represent 
the  original  means  of  access  to  the  hillock.  One-third  of 
the  mound  was  a  natural  hill ;  the  rest  has  been  made. 
The  platform,  as  usual,  is  raised  above  the  land  outside, 
and  both  mound  and  platform  are  now  surrounded  by  a 
broad  ditch,  while  portions  of  the  ancient  bank  are  still  on 
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the  counterscarp.  On  this  question  of  earthworks,  Clark 
and  Freeman  hold  that  the  Normans  found  such  earlier 
strongholds  ready  to  hand,  while  Parker  and  others 
maintain  that  the  first  Norman  works  were  of  earth,  and 
that  stone  keeps  came  in  only  at  the  end  of  William's 
reign.  It  is  known  that  the  Normans  threw  up  earth- 
works of  this  type  in  Normandy  in  William's  early  days. 
We  find  such  fortifications  to  have  been  thrown  up,  not 
only  in  Tickhill,  but  also  at  Laughton,  Mexborough,  and 
Bradfield,  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  Roger  de  Busli 
may  have  been  the  builder  of  them,  and  that  they  do  not 
belong  to  an  earlier  Danish  or  Anglo-Saxon  period.  With 
respect  to  the  stone  fortifications,  since  early  Norman 
keeps  were  square,  the  decagonal  foundations  point  to  a 
late  Norman  period,  a  conclusion  enforced  by  the  general 
excellence  of  the  masonry.  As  Vitalis  says  that  Robert 
de  Belesme,  a  successor  of  Roger  de  Busli,  fortified  the 
castle  of  Tickhill  in  iioi,  we  may  have  in  that  statement 
the  true  date  of  the  stone  fortifications.  Robert  held  the 
castle  in  Henry  I's  time,  add  was  one  of  the  worst  of  the 
Norman  nobles,  and  rebelled  against  Henry  I,  because  the 
king  wished  to  restrain  his  lawlessness.  Robert  was 
finally  besieged  and  taken,  castle  and  all,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  at  the  head  of  the  native  English  of  the  shire, 
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'who  stood  for  the  king,  against  the  Norman  lawbreakers. 
The  old  Norman  curtain  wall  still  stands  upon  the  earth- 
work, almost  in  perfect  condition,  and  has  been  carried 
about  two-thirds  up  the  hillock — a  frequent  method 
of  fortifying,  when  the  ditch  was  not  carried  all  round  the 
hillock.  A  chemin  de  ronde  goes  round  the  outside 
curtain  wall  and  across  the  entrance  by  a  bridge.  A 
narrow  passage,  looking  like  a  sally-port,  goes  for  some 
distance  up  into  the  mound  from  its  northern  face ;  but 
its  course  is  now  blocked  up  by  a  fall  of  roof. 

The  stone  keep  on  the  mound  has  been  levelled  to  its 
ten-sided  foundations.  The  gatehouse  has  undergone 
alterations,  as  there  was  no  portcullis  to  the  Norman 
entrance.  A  front  was  added  in  the  decorated  period, 
with  a  pointed  arch,  in  which  a  portcullis  was  inserted. 
The  door  inside  the  gatehouse  may  have  belonged 
originally  to  the  castle  chapel.  An  oak  door  outside  with 
the  inscription  ''  Peace  and  grace  be  to  this  place,"  is  as 
late  as  James  I's  time.  In  connection  with  the  date  of 
these  earthworks,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Saxon 
name  for  Tickhill  was  Dadesley.  This  change  of  name 
(from  Dades/^^  to  Tick/rt//),  in  addition  to  the  reasons 
above  given,  argues  for  the  Norman  origin  of  the  mound. 

After  inspecting  the  mound  on  which  the  keep 
originally  stood,  the  party  listened  with  interest  to  the 
following  paper  by  Mr.  W.  Stevenson,  who  was  unfortun- 
ately prevented  from  accompanying  the  excursion. 


Mr.  W.  STEVENSON'S  PAPER. 

Tickhill,  South  Yorkshirb. 

The  old  or  originsd  name  of  this  town  was  Dadesley. 
Tickhill,  all  earthen  castle,  situate  therein,  became  a  promin- 
ent feature  soon  after  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  gave  the 
town  its  present  name.  There  is  no  evidence  in  Domesday  of 
a  castle  being  here  situate  before  the  Conquest. 
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The  castle  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Great  Survey  of  1086; 
but  as  thirty-one  burgesses  were  there  resident,  (the  only 
instance  of  this  class  of  freeman,  merchants,  or  traders,  being 
found  in  any  of  the  numerous  manors  of  Roger  de  Busli,  the 
Norman  baron),  it  is  good  evidence  of  its  being  his  chief  manor 
and  stronghold. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  in  his  local  work, "  The  Deanery 
of  Doncaster/*  informs  us  that  the  earliest  mention  of  Tickhill 
Castle  was  in  1103,  thirty-five  years  after  the  Conquest  of 
this  Mid-England  district.  At  this  date  it  might  be  nothing 
beyond  an  earthwork  of  ditch,  bank,  and  mound,  strengthened 
by  palisades  of  wood. 

In  the  early  history  of  this  castle,  it  is  curious  to  note  its 
connection  and  confusion  with  Bl^'th,  in  Nottinghamshire.  It 
was  often  referred  to  as  Blyth  Castle,  and  the  tournaments  of 
Blyth  were  clearly  the  tournaments  of  Tickhill  Castle. 

Mr.  Hunter  says,  "  1  know  not  how  to  explain  this  con- 
fusion, except  by  supposing  that  about  Rossington,  some 
change  may  have  taken  place  in  the  Nottinghamshire 
boundar}'."  The  proof  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  for  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  extreme  north  point  of  the  county  of  Notts.,  the 
old  land  mark  of  "  God's-cross  "  is  situate  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  river  Torne.  It  has  clearly  been  the  boundary  stone  of 
three  shires,  viz. : — Lincoln,  Yorks,  and  Notts,  prior  to  and 
possibly  within  a  few  years  of  the  Domesday  Survey.  The 
river  Torne,  on  its  course  north,  and  north-east  from  Tickhill, 
via  Rossington  Bridge,  to  "  God's-cross,"  was  undoubtedly  the 
old  natural  boundary  of  Nottinghamshire.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  being  cut  back  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tickhill, 
thus  placing  the  castle  more  unquestionably  in  Yorkshire, 
and  the  great  county  has  crossed  the  Torne  at  Rossington, 
and  extended  an  arm  to  the  important  old  river-port  of 
Bawtry. 

The  road  crossing  the  river  on  the  east  side  of  Tickhill 
town  is  called  Goole-bridge,  Goole  being  the  variant,  or 
possibly  the  older  name  of  the  Torne.  Like  Nottingham,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Peverils,  the  town  became  the  chief  manor 
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of  a  Norman  baron,  in  this  instance  of  Roger  de  Busli, 
and  his  many  manors  were  grouped  into  the  honour  of 
Tickhill,  the  court  of  which  was  held  in  the  great  ^all 
whose  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  existing  residence  standing 
within  the  castle  walls.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  heirs-male, 
the  castle  and  honour  fell  to  the  Crown,  and  Henry  I. 
became  its  lord;  it  has  continued  in  the  Crown  nearly 
down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Scarbrough.  The  fine  gateway  or  entrance,  was  possibly 
the  work  of  Henry  11.  (1155-1189),  at  which  date  the  shell- 
keep,  with  its  many  straight  sides,  and  its  flat  pilasters  at  the 
angles,  was  presumably  erected  on  the  pre-existing  earthen  or 
palisaded  mound.  This  early  Gateway  is  one  of  the  finest 
Norman  military  works  in  the  country ;  that  at  Newark,  the 
work  of  Alexander,  the  "Magnificent,"  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
(1123-1145)  running  it  very  close. 

Henry  II.  dowered  his  Queen  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  with 
the  castle  and  honour  of  Tickhill.  She  there  built  the  royal 
chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  within  its  walls,  and  King  John,  her 
son,  granted  it  to  the  great  abbey  of  Rouen  in  Normandy. 
This  chapel  at  a  later  date,  passed  to  the  monks  of  Lenton,  in 
exchange  for  the  rock  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  in  Nottingham 
Park ;  but  it  remains  a  question  whether  the  transfer  was  ever 
legally  perfected. 

When  King  Richard,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land, 
beseiged  the  adherents  of  Earl  John,  in  Nottingham  Castle,  in 
1194,  Hugh  de  Pudsey,  the  great  Bishop  of  Durham,  assisted 
by  besieging  the  King's  enemies  in  Tickhill  Castle. 

King  Edward  I.  following  the  example  of  his  ancestors, 
dowered  his  queen,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  with  the  castle  and 
honour  of  Tickhill.  Strictly  speaking,  it  was  Edward's  father, 
Henry  III.,  for  she  enjoyed  it  eighteen  years  before  her 
husband  ascended  the  throne,  i.e.  from  1254  to  1272.  Edward's 
grandson,  Edward  III.,  who  has  left  such  a  mark  on  Notting- 
ham castle  with  the  Mortimer  incident,  dowered  his  Queen, 
Philippa  of  Hainault,  with  this  castle  and  honour,  which  she 
enjoyed  until  her  death  in  1369.      Three  years  later,  the  king 
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assigned  it  to  John  of  Gaunt,  the  great  Duke  of  Lancaster,  a 
dignity  that  reverted  to  the  crown  in  the  person  of  Edward  IV. 
of  York.  To  show  the  continuity  of  this  dowry  of  Rojral 
Consorts,  King  Charles  I.  made  it  part  of  the  jointure  of 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  in  1662,  Charles  II.  did  the  same  • 
with  respect  to  Queen  Catherine,  who  held  it  until  her  death 
in  1705. 

Since  the  time  of  James  I.,  it  has  been  leased  by  the 
crown  to  various  persons,  the  first  lease,  for  ninety-nine 
years,  being  granted  to  John  Walker. 

The  points  of  interest  a^e  the  size  or  area  of  the 
enclosure,  which  with  the  surrounding  moat  embrace  an  area 
of  six  acres,  three  roods,  and  thirteen  perches. 

There  is  an  old  doorway  rebuilt  in  the  gateway,  which 
Mr.  Hunter  thought  was  part  of  the  castle  chapel,  near  to 
which  is  a  door  inscribed  : — 

**  Peace  and  Grace 
Be  to  this  place,*' 
to  which  we  say  Amen. 

As  to  the  Norman  gateway,  Mr.  Hunter  says  that  it  was 
defended  by  four  doors  and  a  portcullis.  This  is  possibly  a 
mis-statement ;  for  Mr.  G.  T.  Clarke,  in  his  work  "  Mediaeval 
Military  Architecture,"  Volume  II,  page  498,  says  "The 
gatehouse  is  36  feet  square,  with  walls  7  feet,  6  inches  thick, 
and  has  a  round  headed  gateway  at  each  end  of  12  feet 
opening,  with  a  plain  rebate  for  doors ;  but  no  portcullis."  He 
notes  that  a  later  mask  has  been  constructed  against  it,  which 
is  provided  with  a  portcullis  groove,  and  a  Decorated  arch. 


On  leaving  the  castle,  the  party  proceeded  to  the 
beautiful  church  of  St.  Mary  where  the  Rev.  A.  DuBouIay 
Hill  kindly  read  the  following  paper,  which,  in  addition 
to  the  notes  given  previously  on  the  Tickhill  earthworks, 
had  been  prepared  for  the  excursion  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Standish. 
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Rev.  J.  STANDISH'S  PAPER. 

If  stones  could  speak  plain  English,  leaving  nothing  to 
inference  or  conjecture,  this  quiet  village  of  Tickhill  now 
remote  from  modern  lines  of  traffic,  could  tell  us  a  long  and 
interesting  story.  Its  castle,  its  church,  its  three  ancient 
hospitals,  its  friary,  its  Anglo-Saxon  right  of  market,  which 
exists  by  prescription  and  not  by  charter,  all  point  to  the  old- 
world  importance  and  historic  interest  of  Tickhill.  Dadesley 
was  its  Anglo-Saxon  name  and  Domesday  notices  its  citizens, 
its  mill  and  its  church.  Situated  near  Brmyn  Street  the 
great  North  Road  from  London  to  York,  Dadesley  was  a 
great  centre  of  trade  between  the  West  Riding  and  Bawtry  a 
port  in  those  days,  on  the  river  Idle.  After  the  conquest, 
Tickhill  became  the  centre  of  Roger  de  Busli's  domain,  a  very 
wide  one  for  it  contained  more  than  sixty  knights  fees  and 
according  to  Hunter  "spread  over  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  five  neighbouring  counties." 

But  I  must  limit  my  paper  to  the  history  of  the  church. 
We  have  evidence  then  in  Domesday  of  the  existence  of  a 
pre-Norman  church,  built,  to  use  a  phrase  of  the  Venerable 
Bede's,  *'  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Romans."  There  is 
no  portion  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  church  left  here  at  Tickhill, 
but  at  Laughton  two  miles  beyond  the  lake  at  Roche  Abbey, 
a  good  deal  of  Primitive  Romanesque  work  is  still  to  be  seen. 
Its  main  features  were  **  long  and  short  work  "  in  the  door- 
jambs  and  wall-angles,  short  plump  shafts  in  doorways  and 
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windows,  windows  set  high  and  splayed,  when  glazed,  both 
within  and  without ;  and  arches  running  straight  through  the 
wall.  Such  a  church  must  have  existed  at  Dadesley,  but 
unfortunately  we  haVe  no  remains  of  it  left,  for  the  Norman 
prelates  and  nobles  were  inspired  with  the  newer  style  of  their 
own  land  and  were  careless  of  retaining  the  ruder  native  work 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  present  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  the 
earliest  notice  I  can  find  is  this: — that  it  was  granted  by 
Thurstan,  Archbishop  of  York  to  the  Canons  of  St.  Oswald  of 
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chancel.  It  is  certainly  of  the  Decorated  period ;  but  it  is  not 
in  its  original  position.  Mr.  Gleave  suggests  that  it  may  have 
stood  originally  as  the  arch  between  chancel  and  nave.  And 
this  is  not  at  all  unlikely  for  the  following  reasons : — 

(1).  The  arch  is  not  in  its  original  position.  This  fact  is 
proved  by  the  stones  of  the  now  incomplete 
lancet  window  in  the  chancel. 

(2).    It  is  corbelled  as  a  chancel  arch  would  be. 

(3).  Its  capitals,  on  either  side,  have  been  cut  away  to 
carry  a  rood  screen  apparently. 

(4).  This  archway  is  exactly  the  width  of  the  old  stone 
work  in  the  present  chancel  arch  wall. 

(6).  Part  of  the  old  chsmcel  screen  is  now  in  this 
lowered  archway. 

The  approach  by  staircase  to  both  the  rood  screen  and 
also  to  the  roof  of  the  church  by  sm  exterior  doorway  on  the 
south  side,  is  shewn  by  a  door  in  the  north  aisle,  and  two 
blocked  up  doorways  in  the  staircase. 

So  much  for  the  Decorated  period  in  this  fine  church. 
It  has  its  problems  and  I  make  no  pretence  to  a  definite 
solution  of  them. 

In  respect  of  the  late  Perpendicular  work  it  is  nearly  all 
plain  sailing. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  William  de 
Bstfleld,  seneschal  of  Philippa  of  Hainault,  Queen  of 
Edward  III.,  together  with  the  rich  merchants  of  this 
manor  set  about  building  the  present  church  and  left  us  a  very 
fine  example  indeed  of  the  Perpendicular  period.  William  de 
Bstfield  is  buried  within  the  altar-rails,  and  a  tomb  on  the 
north  side  ornamented  with  quatrefoils  is  said  to  be  his. 
Affixed  to  the  wall  above  his  tomb  is  a  brass  plate  bearing  an 
inscription  to  his  memory.  His  arms  too  appear  over  the 
chancel  arch  and  on  the  western  face  of  the  tower. 

All  the  work  that  I  have  not  previously  noticed  is  of  the 
Perpendicular  period.  It  is  early  and  good,  and  there  is  so 
much  of  it  left,  that  Hunter  in  his  work  on  the  Deanery  of 
Doncaster,  has  been  led  into  the  mistaken  statement  that 
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this  church  is  "  of  one  design."  The  nave  consists  of  four 
lofty  bays.  The  arches  are  supported  by  clustered  columns, 
and  above  the  two  arcades  which  are  alike,  are  eight 
clerestory  windows  on  either  side,  of  an  unusually  lofty  and 
imposing  character,  I  know  of  no  other  clerestory  like  it. 
The  Perpendicular  window  over  the  chancel  arch  is  especially 
good  and  marvellous  in  effectiveness.  The  chancel  arch  too 
is  a  very  fine  example.  Both  north  and  south  aisles,  as  may 
be  seen  from  both  windows  and  buttresses,  are  similar  in 
character.  In  the  east  window  of  the  chancel  alone  does  any 
modem  tracery,  as  far  as  I  know,  appear.  There  the  tracery, 
with  its  thin  mullions  and  inartistic  cusps,  is  distinctly 
modem.  The  south  chancel  door  has  the  wave  moulding  of 
this  period.  The  south  nave  door  has  angular  crocketed 
finials  and  corner  buttresses.  The  north  nave  door  has  the 
ogee  moulding  so  noticeable  in  the  nave  arcading,  and  its 
buttresses  are  pedimented  and  finial  crocketed.  Lastly  let  us 
return  to  the  eirterior  history  of  the  tower. 

Here  I  should  like  to  quote  a  descriptive  extract  from 
the  Northern  Star  and  Yorkshire  Magazine  of  1817.  The 
extract  has  been  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Miss  Ella  Alderson,  of 
Tickhill  House. 

The  tower  '*is  separated  into  three  divisions,  the  upper 
surmounted  with  an  embattled  parapet  with  finials  and  eight 
pinnacles ;  below  these  are  the  eight  belfry  windows  and  a 
border  of  quatrefoils.  The  centre  division  has  a  niche  on  each 
face,  ornamented  with  tracery  and  finials.  In  the  south  is  a 
king  crowned,  sitting  with  a  cross  between  his  knees,  bearing 
the  image  of  our  Saviour."  . . . .  "  The  east  has  a  queen 
crowned,  sitting  and  embracing  a  child  standing  on  her  right 
hand,  while  her  left  bears  a  sceptre." . ..."  In  the  north  there 
is  a  venerable  bearded  figure  in  flowing  robes,  with  a  globe  in 
his  left  hand  and  a  singular  hat  or  hood  turning  upwards  from 
his  head.  In  the  western  niche  is  a  similar  figure  with  his 
hands  extended  and  crossed  over  the  breast,  and  there  are  two 
points  or  peaks  descending  from  the  head  dress  and  uniting 
at  the  mouth.    On  one  side  of  this  niche  is  a  full  length  figure 
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The  Rev.  W.  B.  Bury,  rector  of  Screveton,  who  is  the 
youngest  son  of  the  late  vicar  of  Ttckhill,  informs  me  that 
about  fifty  years  ago,  much  of  the  church,  including  the  nave 
arcades,  was  covered  with  whitewash.  While  taking  this 
whitewash  off,  frescoes  were  discovered  in  the  spandrels  of  the 
arcades,  and  were  twelve  in  number.  The  only  one  that  Mr. 
Bury  can  recall,  is  one  that  pictured  "a  hind  let  loose." 
This  no  doubt  had  reference  to  Genesis  xliz,  21,  where 
Naphtali  is  spoken  of  as  "a  hind  let  loose" ;  and  the  frescoes 
had,  we  infer,  reference  to  the  twelve  patriarchs  and  their 
blessings  by  Jacob,  their  father,  as  given  in  this  forty-ninth 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  In  the  course  of  later 
restoration  these  frescoes  have  disappeared ;  perhaps  it  was 
not  possible  to  preserve  them. 

During  the  present  and  last  generation,  the  Misses 
Alderson,  great  aunts  of  the  present  vicar,  have  been  generous 
benefactors  of  the  church.  The  excellent  modem  stained 
glass  now  in  the  large  west  window,  and  in  the  two  aisle 
windows  to  the  west  are  due  to  their  beneficence,  besides 
other  work,  which  at  the  moment  of  writing  I  am  not  able  to 
detail. 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  leave  Tickhill  to-day  without  a 
brief  reference  being  made  to  other  religious  buildings 
belonging  to  the  village.  They  are  further  evidence  of  the 
wealth  and  importance  of  this  quietest  of  villages,  in  mediaeval 
times. 

Bleanor,  Queen  of  Henry  II.,  founded  a  collegiate  church 
for  four  prebendaries  within  the  Castle  walls. 

In  the  ShefiBeld  and  Rotherham  district  there  used  to  be 
in  all,  twelve  hospitals.  In  the  middle  ages,  these  were 
strictly  religious  houses.  Sometimes  they  were  hospitals  for 
the  sick,  sometimes  alms-houses,  sometimes  places  of  hospi- 
tality to  travellers.  Well,  of  these  twelve,  throughout  a  wide 
district,  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  Tickhill  possessed  three. 

One  called  the  Maison  Dieu  was  founded  by  John  of 
Gaunt,  in  Hunter's  time  it  had  become  an  almshouse. 

There  was  also  a  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard.   It  is 
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represented  at  the  present  time  by  a  building  situated  in  the 
street  called  Northgateand  now  used  as  a  parish  room.  It  has 
a  very  interesting  black  and  white  timbered  front,  with 
Perpendicular  pillars  and  battlemented  capitals.  It  bears  the 
date  1470;  but  the  foundation  dates  at  the  latest  from  1225 
as  according  to  Tanner  (Notitia  Monastica  684),  Archbishop 
Walter  de  Grey  in  that  year  recommended  it  to  the  charity  of 
all  good  people. 

The  third  hospital  was  on  Blyth  Road.  Its  site  is  now 
occupied  by  the  modem  residence  of  Sandrock. 

Another  religious  foundation  was  the  Priory  of  Augustine 
Friars.  This  order  was  founded  late  in  the  13th  century  at  a 
time  when  Innocent  IV.  attempted  to  incorporate  under  one 
rule  the  smaller  religious  communities  which  had  become 
numerous  and  independent. 

The  Market  Cross  dates  from  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
It  was  erected  by  the  Rev.  Christopher  Alderson,  who  was 
rector  of  Tickhill  at  that  time,  from  a  design  made  by  the 
poet  Mason,  the  friend  and  literary  executor  of  Gray,  who  held 
the  living  of  Ashton  and  was  precentor  of  York  Cathedral. 
He  died  in  1797. 


Once  again  mounting  the  brakes,  a  pleasant  drive  of 
four  or  five  miles,  by  the  side  of  Sandbeck  Park  and 
through  the  small  hamlet  of  Stone,  brought  the  Excur- 
sionists to  Roche  Abbey,  access  to  which,  on  a  closed  day,  bochb  abbxy. 
had  been  kindly  granted  by  Earl  Scarbrougb. 

The  Abbey  is  approached  from  the  high  road  down  a 
steep  hill,  which  leads  to  the  fine  lodge  with  its  stone 
groined  arched  entrance  as  originally  constructed.  At 
the  Abbey  Mr.  G.  Fellows  read  a  few  notes  on  its  origin 
and  history. 
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Mr.  GBOROB  FELLOWS'  PAPER. 

Roche  Abbey,  formerly  known  as  Sancta  Maria  de  Rupe, 
or  the  **  House  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Rock,"  was  an  abbey  built 
by  the  Cistercian  Order  of  Monks,  which  order  originated  in 
Prance  and  was  introduced  into  England  in  1128. 

The  first  abbey  founded  by  them  in  this  country  was  at 
Waverley,  in  Surrey,  at  the  time  just  mentioned,  but 
later,  Yorkshire  seems  to  have  had  especial  attractions  for 
them,  for  in  that  county  they  built  no  less  than  six  abbeys, 
vix,,  Fountains,  Rievaulx,  Byland,  Kirkstall,  Jervaulx,  and  the 
one  in  the  ruins  of  which  we  are  now  assembled. 

In  the  course  of  their  wanderings,  some  of  the  brother- 
hood, with  Durandus,  who  became  first  Abbot  of  Roche,  came 
upon  this  charming  valley,  where  (so  legend  says)  they  found  a 
fissure  in  the  limestone  rock  in  the  shape  of  a  crucifix.  This 
determined  them  to  build  an  abbey  on  the  spot,  an  intention 
which  may  have  been  further  strengthened  by  the  building 
material  and  the  fine  spring  of  water,  known  as  the  "  Well  of 
our  Lady,"  being  close  at  hand. 

In  those  days,  two  local  influential  men  whose  lands 
adjoined  in  this  valley,  viz,,  Richard  de  Busli,  lord  of  Tickhill 
and  great-nephew  of  Roger  de  Busli,  and  Richard  Fitz-turgis, 
welcomed  the  monks  and  agreed  that  whichever  side  of  the 
brook,  that  here  divided  their  estates,  the  monks  might  select 
for  the  site  of  their  abbey,  they  should  be  joint  patrons  of  it. 

De  Busli*s  side  of  the  stream  was  selected,  and  he 
endowed  the  abbey  by  charter,  in  which  "  he  gave  to  God,  and 
St.  Mary,  and  the  monks  of  the  Rock  for  the  salvation  of  his 
soul  and  the  souls  of  all  his  ancestors,"  liberal  grants  of  land 
and  pasturage.  This  was  in  1147,  when  King  Stephen 
occupied  the  English  throne. 

The  Cistercians  were  conspicuous  for  the  great  simplicity 
of  their  lives.  Out-door  labour  occupied  the  chief  of  their 
time  when  not  engaged  in  their  devotions,  to  which  they  were 
summoned  seven  times  a  day.  Their  garb  was  a  white  cloak 
and  hood ;  they  were  only  permitted  two  cloaks  with  cowls, 
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but  when  working  they  wore  a  black  gown,  in  order  to  protect 
their  white  cassocks  from  being  soiled. 

All  the  houses  they  founded  were  built  in  secluded  places 
and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  Strict  silence  wad  enjoined,  and 
they  had  to  "devise  extraordinary  afflictions  for  their  own 
bodies,  to  the  intent  their  souls  may  be  advantaged." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  building  dates  from  the  period 
when  Norman  architecture  was  passing  into  the  pointed  or 
Early  English  style,  that  is  about  the  latter  end  of  the  12th 
century.  Like  all  such  buildings,  it  was  commenced  at  the 
east  end,  and  it  is  there  that  the  earliest  work  may  be  traced. 

All  Cistercian  abbeys  were  cruciform  in  shape,  and 
in  many  instances  had  a  tower  at  the  point  of  intersection. 
There  was  an  arcade  of  eight  arches,  with  aisles,  all  of 
which  were  probably  vaulted  over.  The  building  was  210 
feet  long  by  99  feet  wide  across  the  transepts,  each  of 
which  had  two  chapels  in  their  east  side.  There  were  nine 
bells  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution.  The  site  of  the  high 
altar  is  plainly  seen  near  the  east  window,  which  is  of  later 
insertion  and  probably  replaced  three  tiers  of  small  windows 
of  Norman  character.  Glass  has  been  found  when  excavating; 
this  has  been  carefully  preserved  in  the  private  chapel  at 
Sandbeck. 

Henry  Crundall  was  abbot  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution, 
in  1538,  when  the  lead  was  stripped  o£P  and  melted  down  with 
fires  made  from  the  woodwork  of  the  interior. 

The  abbey  eventually  became  the  property  of  a  Mr. 
Lumley,  who  was  subsequently  third  Earl  of  Scarbrough. 

In  the  county  of  Nottinghamshire,  Ru£Pord  is  the  only 
abbey  founded  by  the  Cistercians. 

In  1774  the  fourth  Earl  employed  a  landscape  gardener, 
known  by  the  name  of  Mr.  "  Capability  "  Brown,  to  improve 
the  grounds  around  the  ruin  ;  he  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  successful,  for  his  ideas  were  quite  out  of 
harmony  with  the  surroundings. 

The  present  Earl  of  Scarbrough  has  caused  research  to 
be  made,  and  has  thereby  revealed  the  plan  of  the  church  and 
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buildings,  as  far  as  may  be  seen  to-day.  Rumour  says  that  in 
his  zeal  he  has  had  his  coat  o£F  in  the  cause  on  many 
occasions. 

It  is  to  the  courtesy  of  this  nobleman  that  we  are  per- 
mitted to  visit  this  place  on  a  private  day,  and  1  desire  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  his  lordship's  kindness  in 
affording  me  the  means  of  submitting  these  few  facts  to  your 
notice. 

Anyone  desiring  still  further  information  as  to  Roche 
Abbey  had  better  read  Mr.  James  Aveiing's  **  History  of 
Roche  Abbey  from  its  Foundation  to  its  Dissolution,"  pub- 
lished in  1870  by  Mr.  Robert  White,  of  Worksop,  who  kindly 
presented  a  copy  of  the  work  to  the  Thoroton  Society's 
library. 

Sufficient  time  was  arranged  for  here  to  make  a 
thorough  inspection  of  the  ruin  and  its  surroundings,  as 
well  as  for  tea,  after  which,  at  five  o'clock,  the  return 
journey  to  Bawtry  was  commenced.  This  was  varied  by 
passing  through  the  villages  of  Styrup  and  Harworth, 
the  former  of  which  places  is  interesting  as  being  one  of 
the  five  places  in  England  that  was  licensed  in  1194  by 
King  Richard  I.  for  public  tournaments.  These  are 
reputed  to  have  been  held  on  the  level  tract  of  ground 
that  lies  between  this  place  and  Blyth.'  A  tournament 
was  held  here  by  the  sanction,  if  not  in  the  presence,  of 
King  Henry  III.  in  1232 ;  no  tournament  could  be  held 
without  the  sanction  of  the  king. 

Nottingham  was  reached  about  eight  p.m. 


(1)    History  of  Blyth  (Rainc),  p.  1S8. 


Zbc  pechbam  £ra06  at  ®00ington. 


^n^R.  A.  B.  Frost,  a  member  of  the  Monumental 
JL 11*/  Brass  Society,  who  has  lately  come  to  reside  in  our 
county,  has  undertaken  to  make  for  that  Society  a  complete 
survey  and  collection  of  rubbings  of  all  Notts,  brasses, 
whether  mere  inscriptions,  or  engraved  figures,  previous  to 
the  year  1700.  In  this  work  he  has  been  accompanied  by  Mr. 
T.  M.  Blagg,  and  when,  in  the  past  summer,  they  came  to 
examine  the  Peckham  brass  at  Ossington,  they  discovered, 
from  a  loose  fragment,  that  part,  at  least,  of  the  brass  was  a 
palimpsest. 

As  the  Sheffield  brass  at  North  Wheatley  is  the  only 
other  known  palimpsest  in  Notts.,  it  was  desirable  to  make 
an  investigation  of  this  new  discovery,  and  permission  to  take 
up  and  reflx  the  whole  brass,  being  obtained,  Mr.  Blagg  applied 
to  the  Council  of  the  Thoroton  Society  for  funds  sufficient  to 
defray  the  expense.    The  Council  readily  acceded  to  his  request. 

The  whole  of  the  brass,  consisting  of  two  separate  figures, 
three  shields  of  arms  and  several  inscription  plates  and  strips 
(described  at  length  on  pp.  66-67  of  Vol.  VI.  of  Transactions), 
was  carefully  removed.  Sets  of  rubbings  of  both  obverse  and 
reverse  of  each  piece  were  made,  and  the  whole  was  then 
reflxed,  opportunity  being  taken  to  place  the  wording  of 
the  chamfer  inscription,  which  had  become  mixed,  in  its 
original  order. 

The  rubbings  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Frost  to  the  examin- 
ation of  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson,  Secretary  and  Bditor  to  the  Mon- 
umental Brass  Society,  and  his  report  on  them,  is  as  follows : 

"The  whole  brass, with  the  exception  of  the  shield  bearing 
the  arms  of  Burgoyn,  is  palimpsest.  The  two  principal  figures 
are  cut  out  of  a  large  fourteenth  century  Flemish  brass, 
apparently  the  figure  of  a  lady  with  her  gown  tucked  up  under 
her  arm  in  order  to  show  the  embroidery  of  an  undergown  or 
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petticoat  at  the  feet,  as  in  the  weli-known  examples  at  King's 
Lynn.  Unfortunately,  the  finer  work  on  the  embroidery  of 
the  petticoat  and  on  the  edges  of  the  undergown  has  been 
much  damaged  at  the  time  of  its  conversion. 

The  foot-inscription  plate  is  cut  out  of  a  large  figure  of  a 
lady  in  a  mantle,  circa  1440,  with  a  small  dog  at  her  feet.  This 
is  of  English  workmanship.  Of  the  marginal  inscription  only 
three  pieces  are  in  good  order,  the  rest  has  been  filed  and 
hammered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  completely  destroy  any 
traces  of  the  design  with  the  exception  of  a  few  lines.  The 
longest  strip,  19^  inches,  bearing  the  words  *'whome  I  my 
selfe  shall  se,  and  myne  eyes,"  is  cut  out  of  a  large  quad- 
rangular plate,  apparently  of  English  work,  with  an  altar  or 
prayer-table  between  two  figures,  but  as  the  strip  is  only  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  width  there  is  little  to  work  upon.  On  the 
left  of  the  altar  or  prayer-table,  there  appears  a  portion  of  a 
man's  leg  and  gown,  and  on  the  right  a  portion  of  a  lady's 
gown.  Another  strip,  8^  inches  in  length,  bearing  the  words 
"shall  loke  upon,"  shows  the  lower  corner  of  the  altar  or 
prayer-desk,  and  the  bottom  of  the  lady's  robe,  which  is  turned 
back  as  though  a  figure  was  kneeling.  The  third  strip,  6 
inches  in  length,  bearing  the  words  <*  and  none  oth,"  shows  a 
portion  of  an  ornamental  border,  possibly  the  edging  of  the 
large  quadrangular  plate. 

The  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Peckham  quartering 
Burgoyne,is  made  up  of  two  portions  of  a  civilian,  ctrca  1500-20, 
soldered  together.  The  larger  piece  shows  the  feet  and  a 
portion  of  the  fur-lined  gown,  the  smaller,  the  waist  and 
portions  of  the  sleeves.  The  shield  bearing  the  arms  of 
Peckham  and  Burgoyn,  impaling  Cranmer  of  Aslockton,  is 
made  up  of  two  portions  of  a  lady,  circa  1500-20,  soldered 
together.  The  larger  piece  shows  the  bottom  of  her  gown 
with  the  terminal  of  the  girdle,  the  smaller  the  hands  and  fur 
cufiFs,  and  the  waist  encircled  by  the  girdle,  the  buckle  of 
which  IS  yenr  large.  In  all,  five  brasses,  one  Flemish  and 
four  English,  appear  to  have  been  re-used  to  build  up 
Peckham's  monument."  ^ 


Secon^  C]:cur0fon« 


^p^HE  district  round  CoUingham  was  chosen  for  the 
\m  second  summer  excursion,  and  Tuesday  August 
r5th,  fixed  as  its  date.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of 
that  day,  a  party  numbering  nearly  sixty,  assembled  at 
Newark  and  started  thence  in  brakes,  by  way  of  the  pretty 
village  of  Winthorpe,  for  the  outlying  hamlet  of  Holme,  "o^**"- 
which  stands,  slightly  elevated,  on  a  natural  mound  of 
sand  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Trent.  After  a  short 
time  had  been  devoted  to  looking  round  the  exterior  of 
the  interesting  church  of  St.  Giles,  the  party  collected  in 
the  Barton  chapel  within  the  building,  where  the  follow- 
ing paper  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Blagg,  F.S.A.,  of 
Newark,  upon  whom  the  burden  of  reading  papers 
descriptive  of  the  various  churches,  fell  somewhat  heavily 
throughout  the  day. 


Mr.   T.    M.    BLAGG'S    PAPER. 

Thoroton  says  "  The  hamlet  of  Holme  seems  to  be  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Trent,  but  is  not  so,  for  that  betwixt  North 
Muskham  and  Holme  is  but  a  new  stream,  and  the  old  current 
WAS  beyond  the  utmost  part  of  Holme,  and  that  ditch,  now 
dried  up,  is  still  the  limits  between  the  Wapentakes  of 
Thurgarton  k  Lee  and  Newark."  Dickinson  and  Throsby  add 
that  the  Trent  here  changed  its  course  about  the  year  1600, 
but  as  Saxton  in  his  map  of  Notts.,  published  about  1576, 
places  Holme  on  the  eastern  bank,  I  conclude  that  the 
change  took  place  before  the  latter  date.  In  1575,  Stephen 
Surflett,  of  Holme,  left  some  land  here  for  the  up*keep  of  the 
flood  bank,  and  the  rents  are  still  used  for  that  purpose.     I 
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think  it  probable  that  this  indicates  that  the  change  had  taken 
place  during  Surflett's  life-time,  ix.^  previous  to  1575. 

Territorially  in  the  Wapentake  of  Thui^garton  k  Lee, 
ecclesiastically,  Holme  was  a  chapelry  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Peculiar  Court  of  Southwell,  in  the  muniments  of 
which  church  we  must  look  for  the  wills,  register  transcripts, 
presentments,  and  other  records  relating  to  the  place  and  its 
people* 

This  quaint  church  of  St.  Giles,  with  its  air  of  hoary 
antiquity,  is  in  reality  the  least  ancient  of  the  churches  which 
we  visit  to-day,  being  chiefly  of  the  Perpendicular  and  Tudor 
periods.  Its  archaic  appearance  is  due  to  three  centuries  of 
absolute  neglect,  so  that  the  very  benches  and  pews  used  now 
under  King  Edward  VII.  are  the  same  as  were  used  in  the 
reign  of  the  seventh  Henry. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  portion  of  the  present  church  is  the 
north  wall  of  the  nave  (which  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
been  pierced  by  windows),  the  nail-head  enrichment  on  the 
capitals  of  the  northern  door,  with  its  plain  chamfered  arch, 
stamping  it  as  of  the  Early  English  period.  The  northern 
wall  leans  greatly  outward,  and  is  upheld  by  large  brick 
buttresses  of  the  18th  century.  The  windows  in  the  upper 
stage  of  the  tower  are  of  a  Decorated  type,  but  the  embattled 
capitals  of  the  tower  arch  assign  it  to  the  Perpendicular 
period,  of  which  the  large  west  window  is  characteristic.  To 
this  period  and  the  latter  end  of  it,  the  years  which  immediate- 
ly preceded  the  Reformation,  belongs  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  church.  Its  rebuilding  and  embellishment  at  this 
time  it  owed  to  the  Barton  family  of  Lancashire,  one  of  whom, 
John  Barton,  probably  married  a  lady  of  the  Gemon  family 
of  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  Little  Carlton,  where  Thoroton 
tells  us  they  had  held  property  for  400  years.  At  any  rate. 
Barton  assumed  the  Gemon  shield  for  his  arms,  merely 
accompanying  it  with  his  initials  or  with  his  rebus  of  a  htar 
and  a  tun*  In  Holme,  Thoroton  says,  he  built  "a  fair  stone 
house  **  and  put  in  the  windows  <*  this  posie  "  : — 
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''  I  iDanke  eod,  and  ever  %mi 
It  1$  tDe  sbepe  DatD  paped  for  all/' 

His  immense  fortune  having  been  acquired  as  a  merchant  of 
the  staple.  This  house  stood  a  quarter  of  a  mile  S.W.  of  the 
church,  on  a  site  now  occupied  by  a  modern  farmhouse,  but 
the  predecessor  of  which,  pulled  down  only  a  few  years  ago, 
contained  a  chimney-piece  bearing  the  Barton  arms,  while  the 
«•  posie  "  quoted  by  Thoroton  was  built  into  the  fabric  of  the 
stables. 

Thoroton  also  tells  us  that  Barton  built  "  a  fair  chapel 
like  a  Parish  Church  "  at  this  place.  This  "  fair  chapel "  is 
obviously  the  south  aisle  of  the  present  chancel,  while  the 
whole  of  the  chancel,  south  aisle  of  nave,  the  porch  and 
its  parvise,  testify  to  Barton's  piety  and  munificence.  The 
original  will  of  this  John  Barton  is  preserved  in  Nottingham 
Castle  Museum,  and  also  has  been  printed  in  Test:  Bbor: 
voL  iv.,  p.  61.  It  is  a  document  of  great  interest,  dated 
10th  December,  1490,  and  proved  at  Scrooby  Idth  June,  1491, 
and  at  Calais  28th  June  in  the  same  year.  The  testator 
describes  himself  as  John  Barton,  of  Holme,  by  Newark, 
merchant  of  the  staple  of  Calais,  and  he  directs  his  body  to  be 
buried  *'  in  my  new  tomb  in  the  chapel  newly  constructed  by 
me  in  Holme" — thus  fixing  definitely  both  the  date  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  church  and  the  identity  of  the  figure  on 
the  tomb.  He  mentions  his  wife  Isabella ;  his  son  Ralph,  and 
his  wife  Joan,  and  their  son  and  heir,  John ;  his  sons  Thomas, 
Robert,  and  Richard;  his  daughters  Katherine  and  Isabella 
Tamworth,  and  his  sisters  Margaret  Spencer  and  Marian. 
He  directs  that  his  son  Ralph  shall  find  a  fit  priest  to  celebrate 
divine  service  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul  in  the  chapel  at 
Holme. 

There  is  no  chancel  arch.  The  chapel  is  separated  from 
the  chancel  by  an  arcade  of  two  unequal  arches,  their  capitals 
having  an  unusual  ornamentation  of  square  projecting  bosses. 
The  western  arch  is  occupied  by  the  parclose  screen,  the 
eastern  by  the   Barton  tomb.     This  bears  the  recumbent 
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effigies  of  Barton  and  his  wife,  he  clothed  as  a  merchant  of 
the  15th  century,  with  his  feet  resting  on  a  tun,  those  of  the 
lady  on  a  dog.  Beneath  the  **men8a"  of  the  tomb  lies  a 
** cadaver"  or  corpse,  with  on  each  side  the  quotation,  in 
Latin,  from  the  Book  of  Job,  "  Pity  me,  pity  me,  you  at 
least  my  friends,  for  the  hand  of  the  Lord  has  touched  me." 

Let  into  the  floor  under  the  present  altar  is  a  pre-Refor- 
mation  altar  slab,  with  its  incised  crosses. 

The  room  over  the  porch  is  known  as  *'  Nan  Scotfs 
Chamber,"  from  the  legend  that  an  old  woman  named  Ann 
Scott  made  it  her  dwelling  during  the  time  that  Holme  was 
visited  by  the  plague  in  the  17th  century.  It  contains  an 
ancient  chest  with  a  coped  lid,  much  dilapidated,  possibly  of 
the  15th  century. 

The  Bells  are  three  in  number  and  of  some  interest. 

No.  1  has  the  founders's  mark  of  Henry  Oldfield,  of 
Nottingham,  and  bears  the  date  1592,  and  the 
legend  "RAVFE  BARTOVN  BS  QVIER  DID 
GIVE  THIS   BELL." 

No.  2,  the  oldest,  appears  to  be  of  15th  century  workman- 
ship, and  has  only  its  name,  ^  ®  ^  "^  J^jS^ 
in  single  Lombardic  capitals. 

No.  3  is  a  Commonwesdth  bell,  with  the  founder's  mark 
of  George  Oldfield,  and  the  date  1657,  and  legend, 
"  GOD  SAVE  THE  CHVRCH." 

The  15th  century  bench  ends  should  be  noticed — eagles, 
lions,  talbots,  chameleons,  and  cherubim  being  figured.  The 
stained  glass  is  of  much  interest,  although  it  is  fragmentary 
and  inserted  with  no  regard  for  its  proper  position;  for 
instance,  there  is  part  of  a  figure  of  a  bishop  in  the  north-east 
window  of  the  chancel,  represented  in  chasuble  and  dalmatic, 
but  it  is  upside  down.  Everywhere,  in  stone  and  glass,  is 
scattered  the  initial  "  B  "  of  Barton,  their  rebus  of  a  tun,  and 
their  merchant's  mark. 

The  details  of  stonework  in  the  Barton  chapel  arc  worthy 
of  notice.  In  the  South  wall  is  a  beautiful  piscina,  with 
flower-formed  drain,  the  holes  pierced  at  the  junction  of  the 
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petals;  over  the  arched  recess  i»a  crocketed  ogee  hood  mould ; 
the  flanking  pinnacles  and  the  flnial  are  gone.  On  either  side 
of  the  east  window  are  canopied  niches ;  projecting  from  the 
underside  of  the  northernmost  is  the  figure  of  a  deacon  in  a 
dalmatic,  holding  a  chalice.  Above  the  eastern  arch  is  a  bust 
of  his  Satanic  Majesty.  The  Tudor  rose  is  a  distinctive 
feature  in  the  ornament. 

The  .Barton  estates  here  passed  by  marriage  to  the  family 
of  Bellasis,  of  whom  one  was  the  gallant  Governor  of  Newark 
during  its  last  seige.  On  the  floor  of  the  Barton  chapel  is 
a  slab  inscribed : — 

"  Here  lie  interred  ye  Body  of 
John  Belasys  of  Holme  in  the 
County  of  Nottingham,  Esquire, 
And  of  Catherine,  his  wife.    Catherine 
Dyed  the  10th  of  March,  1716,  and 
Mr.  Belasyse  the  10th  of  Aprill,  1717. 
Requiescant  in  Pace." 

The  only  other  inscription  in  the  church  is  a  brass  plate 
in  the  North  aisle  of  the  nave  to  John  Randolph,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Randolph  Marriott  and  Ann,  his  wife,  who  died  of  the 
typhus  fever  March  6th,  1812,  at  Newark,  in  the  14th  year  of 
his  age. 

The  original  roof  of  the  church  has  disappeared,  though 
the  corbels  which  supported  it  remain.  The  line  of  the 
original  depressed  roof  of  the  South  aisle  may  be  seen  from 
the  outside  at  the  west  end.  Seated  on  its  sandy  knoll,  with 
its  low  broached  spire  of  grey  stone,  the  church's  present  twin 
roofs  of  warm  red  pantiles  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
green  fields  around. 

Outside  the  church  a  carved  rose,  with  leaves  and  stem 
should  be  noticed  beneath  the  parapet  of  the  South  aisle,  and 
near  it  an  heraldic  lion  with  its  tail  passed  between  its  legs. 

First  to  catch  the  eye  on  entering  the  churchyard  gate 
are  the  seven  shields  of  arms  across  the  front  of  the  porch. 
They  are : — 
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1.  Quarterly  of  eight.     One  and  four  Barton,  two  and 

three  Ratcupfb,  five  and  eight  Asshbton,  six  and 
seven  Lbigh.  The  letters  R  and  B  are  cut  on 
either  side  of  this  shield  and  below  it  two  sprigs 
of  oak. 

2.  LoNoviLLiBRS  (bome    also    by  Stsmhope)   impaling 

MoLYNBUX  with  the  letters  I  and  S  on  either  side. 

3.  On  a  fesse  between  three  buck's  heads  cabossed,  a 

mullet.  The  letters  I  and  B  on  either  side  a  sprig 
of  oak  and  a  dolphin  embowed;  below  it  the  rebus, 
two  bears  with  tuns. 

4.  The  arms  of  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple  of  Calais, 

with  on  one  side  a  falcon,  on  the  other  two  snakes 
intertwined  and  below  two  sheep. 

5.  A  merchant's  mark,  with  the  letters  1  and  B  on  either 

side  below  two  bales  of  wool,  each  bearing  three 
estoiles  of  six  points  in  fesse. 

6.  Barton  impaling  Binoham,  with   the   letters  1  and 

B  on  either  side. 

7.  Barton  impaling  quarterly,  one  and  four  Ratcuppb, 

two  and  five  Lbioh,  three  and  six  Ashton,  with 

the  letters  R  and  B  on  either  side  and  two  sprigs 

of  oak  below. 

On  one  of  the  buttresses  of  the  tower,  and  on  either  side 

of  the  west  window  the  arms  of  the  staple  merchants  and  the 

merchant's  mark  on   shield  5  again  occur.     Some  of  the 

members  will  remember  the  Barton  shields  on  the  buttresses 

at  North  Muskham,  visited  in  1902. 

In  the  porch  will  be  noticed  a  holy  water  stoup  with 
pannelled  sides.  The  old  bier  hangs  on  the  wall  inside  the 
tower.  The  present  parish  registers  do  not  begin  until  1711, 
though  when  Dickinson  wrote  100  years  ago  they  were  extant 
from  1569.  Some  transcripts  of  the  17th  century  remain 
among  the  muniments  at  Southwell,  and  were  printed  by  this 
Society  in  1903. — Record  Series,  vol.  1. 

The  Rue  Pern  may  be  observed  growing  on  the  south  face 
of  the  tower. 


HOLT    WATIH    STOUP,    I 
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The  party  then  proceeded  to  South  CoIIingham,  and 
in  passing  through  Langford,  had  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  the  Tudor  manor  house,  the  property  of  Lord 
Middleton. 

This  house,  which  stands  a  short  distance  from  the 
church,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lane,  is  built  of 
lias  and  faced  with  Maplebeck  sand-stone,  but  the  ex- 
ternal effect  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  original  stone 
muUioned  windows  having  been,  to  a  great  extent,  built  up. 

On  reaching  South  CoUingham,  the  rector,  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  Fosbery,  met  the  party  at  his  church.  It  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  stonework,  standing  in  a  pretty  church- 
yard, where,  it  may  be  mentioned,  lies  buried  the  Right 
Reverend  Henry  Mackenzie,  D.D.,  who,  previous  to  the 
formation  of  the  diocese  of  Southwell,  became  the  first 
Suffragan  Bishop  of  Nottingham.  He  died  on  October 
15th,  1878. 

North  and  South  CoIIingham  anciently  belonged  to 
the  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  who  {}cmp  Henry  VIII.)  had 
the  grant  of  free  warren  here,  and  also  claimed  the  rights 
and  profits  of  "infangtheof"  and  "privilege  of  gallows." 
These  latter  were,  however,  disputed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  who  had  the  gallows  pulled  down. 

Mr.  Blagg  read  a  paper  he  had  kindly  prepared,  as 
follows. 


Mr.    T.    M.    BLAGG'S    PAPER. 

This  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  fine  northern  arcade  of  Norman  work, 
carried  out,  I  suppose,  about  the  year  1160.  The  western 
arch  is  the  most  ornate  and  is  of  two  orders,  the  inner  mem- 
ber  decorated  with  a  fine  and  deeply-cut  lozenge  moulding, 
the  outer  entirely  covered  with  a  bold  zig-zag,  or  chevron 
moulding,  enriched  with  nail-head  ornament.  The  hood  mould 
of  this  arch  is  plain,  chamfered,  smd  has  a  quirk  on  the  face. 
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The  western  capital  is  cushioned,  the  eastern  bel]*shapcd,  and 
both  have  round  neck-moulds.  The  two  eastern  arches  of 
this  arcade  are  alike  and  are  of  two  orders,  the  inner  having 
large  roll-moulds  at  each  angle  and  a  V-shaped  ridge  running 
up  the  soffit.  The  outer  members  have  chevron  ornament  on 
the  face.  The  hood  moulds  are  square  in  section  and  invected 
on  the  lower  edge.  The  capitals  are  all  of  cushion  pattern, 
and  have  round  neck  moulds,  one  of  which  is  decorated  with 
a  chevron  pattern. 

The  south  arcade  of  three  bays  is  Early  English,  about 
1250,  and  consists  of  clustered  columns  with  plain  circular 
capitals,  the  responds  being  ornamented  with  nail-head  enrich- 
ment. The  piers  have  water-moulds  at  the  base.  The  hood 
moulds  of  the  arches  are  double-chamfered. 

The  tower  arch  is  Early  English  of  three  orders,  plain 
chamfered,  the  responds  consisting  each  of  three  detached 
shafts  with  bold  belt-moulds  or  zones  at  half  height.  The 
south  doorway  is  also  Early  English,  and  a  good  speciraen* 
There  is  an  Bsu*ly  English  font  on  a  colufim  of  clustered 
shafts,  with  a  water-mould  at  the  base.  The  tower  is  of  three 
stages,  originally  only  of  two.  In  the  second  stage  the 
blocked-up  Early  English  windows  were  uncovered  when  the 
plaster  was  removed  a  few  years  ago,  and  now  form  an 
interesting  feature.  On  the  eastern  face  the  apex  of  the 
abutment  of  the  old  steep-pitched  Early  English  roof  can  be 
discerned,  but  the  long  strips  of  weather-moulding  higher  up 
are  modern,  put  on  when  the  tower  was  restored,  as  it  was 
intended  to  eventually  raise  the  roof  to  that  height.  Since 
then  the  old  ceiling  has  been  removed  and  the  present  fine 
oak  roof  added,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  the  now  useless  and 
meaningless  moulding  should  not  be  cut  off,  threatening  as  it 
does  to  mislead  future  students  of  the  church's  architecture. 

After  the  Norman  and  Early  English,  the  church  gives  us 
examples  of  the  Decorated  period  in  the  chancel  and  aisles, 
most  of  whose  windows  are  typical  of  that  style.  We  must 
except  the  east  windows  of  the  chancel  and  of  the  south  aisle, 
which  are  Perpendicular.     On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 
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it  a  low  transoin-window,  which  has  at  one  time  had  a 
casemeRt  or  shutter  attached.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  is  a  receBS.  The  ogee  arch  which  surmounts  it 
was  at  one  time  the  head  of  a  doorway  leading  into  a 
sacristy.  It  might  be  mistaken  for  an  Baster  sepulchre  or 
aumbrey  if  its  history  were  not  known.  [Wake.]  In  the 
south  aisle  is  a  piscina  indicating  the  site  of  a  side  chapel, 
probably  formed  by  screening  off  the  easternmost  bay  of  that 
aisle.  The  windows  of  the  clerestory  are  very  late,  of  about 
the  same  date  as  the  east  window  of  the  south  aisle,  already 
mentioned.  When  the  church  was  restored  about  1860  a 
slab  was  discovered  to  Francis  Mering.  It  is  now  built  into 
the  east  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  and  bears  the  following 
Inscription,  which,  in  the  church,  stands  to  the  right  of  the 
shield,  but  the  arms  are  not  those  of  Mering : — 


HrarliffdrfranftoieangiwIpfoSfof 
ftauci^ifffllfff  iDJli)  raaMMTgoTt" 
[[)f()au5l)tn'of5l)oa^Saul)fr^hni9!)tf 
iD[)fli)ie^t!)f-u-ofJifc?l)fr-ij73 

[From  »  liHvlac  UnHj  fonitfead  kr  Hn-  Fotiivir. 
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The  bells,  originally  three  in  number,  were  re-cast  into 
four  in  1638,  and  these  in  turn  have  given  place  to  a  modem 
peal  of  five  bells,  purchased  about  1850.  The  parish  register 
begins  in  1558,  and  is  remarkably  rich  in  Puritan  Christian 
names.  Among  those  occurring  are  Lion,  Sense,  Plenty, 
Repentance,  Constant,  Discretion,  Chastity,  Consolation, 
Constancy,  Resolution,  Contrition,  Humillitie,  Lamentation, 
and  Fear-ever,  besides  many  obscure  and  little-known  Biblical 
names.  I  know  of  no  other  village  register  of  the  size  so  rich 
in  names  of  this  description. 

On  the  south-east  buttress  of  the  chancel  are  traces  of 
three  sundials  of  various  designs. 

The  monumental  inscriptions  in  the  churchyard,  both 
here  and  at  North  Collingham,  have  been  carefully  copied 
by  Mrs.  Fosbery,  a  most  praiseworthy  and  invaluable  labour, 
and  one  which  it  is  desirable  that  members  of  this  Society 
should  imitate,  in  regard  to  any  graveyards  in  which  th^ 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  The  preservation 
and  printing  of  this  humbler  class  of  monumental  records  has 
hitherto  been  much  neglected,  while  the  information  on  these 
fast  crumbling  memorials  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
genealogist,  ages  and  other  biographical  matters  not  recorded 
in  the  burial  registers  being  given  on  them. 

On  leaving  the  church,  and  again  passing  into  the  viUage, 
the  members  should  notice  the  old  elm  tree  at  the  junction 
of  the  village  streets.  It  is  known  as  "  Stocks  Hill  Tree,'*  the 
village  stocks  having  also  shared  its  mound,  and  though  but 
a  fragment  of  its  former  self,  is  noteworthy  as  having  been 
planted  in  memory  of  the  Battle  of  CuUoden  Moor  in  1746. 


An  hour  was  allowed  for  luncheon  at  the  Public  Hall, 
after  which  a  start  was  made  for  South  Scarle,  the  road 
thither  passing  by  the  old  stone-stepped  village  cross, 
which  stands  by  the  side  of  the  main  street  of  Collingham. 
This  cross  is  of  the  Decorated  period  (14th  century),  and 
is  of  greater  size  and  interest  than  most  of  the  stumps 
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Rev.  A.   Du  BOULAY   HILL'S   PAPER 

The  church  of  St.  Helen,  South  Scarle,  possesses  many 
features  of  interest,  chief  among  which  is  the  development  of 
the  present  nave  of  three  bays  (see  plan).  The  two  western 
arches  of  the  northern  su*cade,  which  present  a  very  rich 
appearance  as  one  enters  the  church,  are  highly  ornamented 
with  late  Norman  chevron  on  two  orders,  and  zig-zag  label 
moulds.  These  probably  indicate  the  extent  of  the  Norman 
nave  of  the  early  church. 

At  the  end  of  the  12th  century  the  south  wall  was  re- 
built, with  two  Early  English  arches  opposite  to  the  Norman 
arcade.  The  arch  of  the  western  tower  is  of  the  same  period, 
having  a  squsu*e  abacus,  and  dog-tooth  mould  very  clearly  cut 
and  perfect,  and  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  stones.  The  bases 
of  the  shafts  rest  on  large  blocks  of  probably  earlier  masonry. 
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remaining  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.     The  shaft 
is  decorated  with  crockets. 

South  Scarle  is  situated  on  the  extreme  eastern  south 
boundary  of  the  county  of  Notts.,  in  fact,  North  Scarle 
is  actually  in  Lincolnshire.  It  is  apparently  on  the  road 
to  nowhere  in  particular,  so  that,  unless  the  Society  had 
taken  this  opportunity  of  paying  the  village  a  visit,  it 
might  never  have  found  mention  in  the  Transactions. 
This  would  have  been  unfortunate,  as  the  place  is  of  some 
interest,  not  only  as  regards  the  church,  with  its  well 
preserved  Norman  arcade,  and  several  old  houses 
standing  near,  but  also  for  the  discovery  of  ancient  founda- 
tions, human  remains,  and  some  ancient  pottery  found 
there  from  time  to  time.  These  discoveries  have  beefi 
made  chiefly  in  the  vicarage  grounds,  which  thus  court 
further  investigation. 

The  Rev.  A.  Du  Boulay  Hill,  rector  of  East  Bridg- 
ford,  pointed  out  the  chief  points  of  architectural  interest 
as  follows. 
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The  church  appears  to  have  been  enlarged  eastwards  at 
this  time,  by  the  addition  of  transepts  and  a  chancel.  These 
transept  arches  are  separated  from  the  nave  arcades  by  about 
eight  feet  of  solid  wall  representing  the  sides  of  the  Norman 
chancel.  The  Early  English  clustered  pier  and  the  six 
responds  have  bench-tables,  those  of  the  transept-crossing 
being  about  a  foot  higher  than  those  in  the  nave,  as  though 
the  floor  of  the  transept  was  formerly  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  nave  floor. 

The  chancel  has  two  lancet  windows  in  the  east  wall,  and 
three  on  each  side  (almost  entirely  renewed) ;  the  sill  of  the 
western  window  on  each  side  is  about  fourteen  inches  lower 
than  the  others.  There  is  a  beautiful  double  piscina  on  the 
south  side,  and  a  large  aumbry  on  the  north,  showing  the 
holes  by  which  a  double  door  was  fixed  by  studs.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  stairway  to  the  roof  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  which  slightly  projects  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
chancel.  The  entrance  to  it  from  the  transept  has  been 
stopped  up,  probably  when  the  15th  century  chancel  arch  was 
inserted,  and  the  lower  part  curiously  utilized  as  a  cupboard 
opening  into  the  chancel.  A  small  sunk  recess  in  its  floor. 
Sin.  by  Gin.  and  2^  inches  deep,  rebated  for  a  lid,  may  indicate 
its  use  as  an  Easter  sepulchre  with  this  receptacle  for  the 
consecrated  Host. 

The  western  tower  was  rebuilt  or  completed  in  the  14th 
century  with  square-set  buttresses  at  the  angles.  There  is  a 
neat  three-light  window  of  plain  geometric  tracery  without 
cusps,  corresponding  with  the  two-light  belfry  windows.  The 
battlements  and  four  pinnacles  are  later. 

In  the  15th  century  the  usual  addition  of  a  clerestory  was 
made,  and  a  fine  roof,  with  carved  bosses  and  angel  corbels, 
erected  on  the  nave.  The  aisles  were  widened  and  continued 
into  the  transepts,  which  have  thus  disappeared  structurally. 
A  corbel  still  remains  in  the  north  aisle,  showing  the  position 
of  the  earlier  arch  between  that  aisle  and  the  north  transept 
In  the  south  aisle,  the  western  buttress,  a  buttress  in  the 
centre,  and  a  piscina  with  credence  niche  above  it,  Mam, 
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however,  to  indicate  the  remains  of  an  earlier  (14th  century) 
wall  in  the  same  position.  Externally,  the  parapet  of  nave, 
south  aisle  and  porch,  is  embattled  and  pinnacled,  but  all  the 
pinnacles  have  perished.  On  the  centre  battlement,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  nave,  a  shield  is  carved,  the  charge  upon  which 
appears  to  be  paly  of  5f>,  and  a  quarter  vair.  The  gable  of 
the  south  porch  has  a  small  figure  in  relief  on  a  sunk  panel, 
a  crowned  female  saint,  probably  representing  St.  Helen. 
The  pinnacle  above  it  is  lost,  and  its  base  has  been  built  into 
a  buttress  of  the  porch. 

A  north  doorway,  having  a  flat  lintel  cut  on  its  under  side 
into  a  depressed  ogee  arch,  has  been  blocked  up  inside.  The 
north  aisle  has  been  meanly  provided  with  a  low  roof,  cutting 
off  the  heads  of  the  windows. 

The  font  has  a  base  and  bowl  of  the  13th  century,  but  its 
cluster  of  eight  columns  has  been  replaced  by  a  thick  shaft. 

A  late  15th  century  screen,  removed  at  the  restoration  of 
the  church  in  1871,  has  been  repaired  and  re-fitted  to  the 
chancel  arch. 

A  slab  in  the  chancel  floor,  formerly  within  the  altar  rails 
with  an  incised  efiBgy  of  Sir  William  Mering  in  armour, 
dated  1510,  bears  the  following  inscription : — 

pic  JRCtt  corps  [Sn  illmi  mctgng  ^nnigx  tpk  obtxi 
bucsfann  bit  mcnm  j$c|rtembris  ^mto  ^Bomimce 
IncRmHcioms  mtUesimo  ipmgcntcsimo  bcctmo 
Cttps  smme  (rrojrmetut  bctts  "Bomn. 

The  slab  has  been  broken  across,  and  the  contracted  form 
of  Wilhelmi  is  not  very  clear. 

There  are  five  bells,  bearing  these  inscriptions : — 

1.      JBSVS   BB   OVR   8.PBDB      1642       [g  o] 

2.    Ibbll  Tdams    ood  savb  thb  chvrch.    1642.     [g  o] 

3.  ^      OOD  SAVB  OVR  CHVRCH       [^  0] 

4.  J.  TAYLOR  &  CO.,   POUNDBR8,  LOUGHBOROUOH. 

5.    xKg  riranngc  ntxm&t  bot^  foamtng  gcic 
Vpi  xtm  cwmot  tftarc  bUdbss  Igbt        [)|  o] 
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The  explanation  of  the  inscription  on  the  second  bell  may 
be  that  the  bell  founder  (George  Oldfield,  of  Nottingham) 
ran  short  of  large  capitals,  and  used  wrong  letters  for  the 
initials  of  some  such  name  as  Abel  Adams. 

South  Scarle  gives  a  title  to  one  of  the  prebendal  stalls 
of  Lrincoln,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  now  hold 
the    rectory,  the  benefice    being  in  the  gift  of   the   Lord 
Chancellor.     The  enlargement  of   the  church  in  the   13th 
century  was  perhaps  due  to  its  connection  with  the  neigh- 
bouring  preceptory  of  Templars  at  Eagle.     The  order  of 
Knights  Templar  held  the  manor  of  Eagle  by  gift  of  King 
Stephen,  with  the  lordship  of  Swinderby,  Scarle,  etc.,  "ad 
sustinendum  quoddam  fermerarium  ad  opus  fratrum  aegrorum 
ejusdem  ordinis  apud  Eyker*  (1275).     At  the  suppression  of 
this  Order,  about  1309,  Eagle  passed  to  the  Hospitallers,  and 
upon  their  dissolution,  in  1541,  it  was  granted  to  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Rutland,  and  Richard  Tirwhit.    (Tanner,  Not.  Mon.) 
The  "  carved  pew  of  the  Knights  of  Eagle  Hall,'*  mentioned 
in  Wake's  Collingham,  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
and  was  occupied,  until  its  removal  in  1871,  by  the  tenants  of 
Eagle  Hall. 

Note. — With  reference  to  Tanner's  mention  of  the  gift 
of  '* Scarle"  to  the  Templars,  neither  church  or  manor  of 
North  or  South  Scarle  appear  in  the  Extenta  Bonorum  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  in  1338.    (Camden  Soc.,  vol.  65.) 


South  Scarle  was  the  furthest  point  reached,  and  the 
return  journey  was  made  by  way  of  Besthorpe,  which 
chapelry,  together  with  that  of  Girton,  goes  with  the 
Scarle  living. 

On  arriving  at  the    church  of   All   Saints,  North 
CoUingham,  the  visitors  found  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  F.  W.   oollihomam. 
Goodacre,  waiting  to  receive   them.      The    church    is 
approached    from  the   north-west  side  through  a  lych- 
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gate,  and  stands  on  ground  considerably  higher  than 
the  roadway. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  companttively  recent  flood- 
marks  on  the  stones,  at  the  south-west  entrance  gate, 
that  the  original  builders  were  obliged  to  select  an 
elevated  site  for  the  church  at  its  erection  some  600  years 
ago ;  for  doubtless  the  Trent  was  then  as  liable  to  overflow 
its  banks  as  it  is  in  these  days.  One  of  these  marks 
records  the  greatest  height,  i,e,,  five  feet  two  inches  above 
the  present  roadway,  reached  by  the  enormous  flood  that 
occurred  in  February,  1795,  when  a  long  and  severe 
frost  broke  up  so  rapidly  that  the  waters  of  the  Trent  and 
the  Witham  became  for  a  time  united  !  The  stone  ' 
which  now  bears  this  record  has  served  at  some  time  as 
the  base  of  a  churchyard  or  village  cross.  A  fragment 
of  the  shaft  of  the  cross  is  also  built  into  the  wall  close  by. 

Another  stone  in  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  records 
the  high  water  mark  reached  by  the  flood  of  October, 
1875,  i.e.,  three  feet  five  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
causeway. 

Here  again  are  two  instances  of  sundials  near  the 
door  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  on  one  of  which 
the  figures  remain  very  legible. 

The  registers  are  interesting;  they  commence  in  1558. 
From  them  it  seems  that  this  place  sufiiered  severely  from 
the  plague.  The  burial  of  the  first  victim  took  place  on 
nth  August,  1646,  and  there  are  no  less  than  thirty-two 
entries  of  burials  of  persons  who  died  from  this  visitation, 
ranging  from  the  above  date  to  23rd  December  in  the 
same  year.  In  several  cases  the  interments  seem  to  have 
been  so  speedily  carried  out  that  even  the  names  of  the 
deceased  are  not  filled  in  !  There  is  one  entry  in  1646 
which   reads : — "  Richard  Thornton,  labourer,  who  was 

(1)    It  is  not  impossible  that  this  stone  may  have  been  moved  since 
1795,  in  which  case  the  flood-mark  would,  of  course,  be  misleading. 
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killed  with  the  fall  of  stone  at  the  pulling  down  of  Newark 
Castle,  was  buryed  the  i*^  day  of  July/'  This  assists  in 
fixing  the  time  when  the  castle  was  dismantled,  after 
having  offered  so  sturdy  a  resistance  in  the  cause  of  King 
Charles  I. 

Once  more  Mr.  Blagg  kindly  read  a  paper  to  the 
visitors  as  follows. 


Mr.  T.  M.    BLAGG'S    PAPER. 

This  church  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints.  At  South  Col- 
lingham  and  again  at  South  Scarle  we  saw  fine  examples 
of  Norman  arcades,  while  here,  the  Early  English  period 
is  exemplified  by  very  beautiful  examples  of  that  style. 
One  of  the  earliest  pieces  in  the  church,  and  one  of  quite 
exceptional  beauty,  is  the  north  respond  of  the  tower 
arch.  The  centre  member  of  the  arch,  which  is  of  two 
orders,  with  bold  roll  moulds  at  the  angles,  comes  down  on  to 
a  columnar  respond,  while  the  outer  members  on  either  side 
fall  on  to  corbels  stopped  with  masks.  The  capitals  of  the 
whole  respond  have  circular  neck  moulds,  and  have  been  most 
beautifully  sculptured  with  volutes  of  conventional  foliage, 
now,  alas,  much  broken  and  defaced.  Above,  is  a  square 
abacus  with  the  characteristic  quirk  and  a  cove  and  bead 
mould  beneath  it.  The  arcades  are  typically  Early  English, 
and  were  probably  both  erected  at  the  same  time,  for  though 
they  differ  in  details,  they  both  alike  contain  features  of  the 
early  and  of  the  later  periods  of  that  style.  I  should  assign 
their  date  as  between  1220  and  1250.  The  arches  of  both 
arcades  are  of  two  orders,  and  double  chamfered.  Their 
hood-moulds,  also  both  double  chamfered,  rest,  on  the  south, 
on  boldly  carved  rosettes,  instead  of  on  the  customary  heads, 
as  on  the  north.  The  eastern  respond  on  the  north  is  a  shaft 
with  belt-mould  or  zone,  that  on  the  south  is  a  corbel  or 
bracket  stopped  with  a  mask  and  relieved  by  two  lines  of  nail- 
head  ornament. 
E 
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The  piers  are  of  great  beauty.  Those  on  the  south  are 
clustered  columns  of  ridge-shafts  or  bowtels,  with  fillets 
alternating,  always  an  effective  combination.  They  have 
circular  capitals  with  no  foliage,  but  relieved  by  nailhead 
ornament.  The  piers  on  the  northern  side,  also  consisting  of 
clustered  shafts,  have  capitals  richly  carved  with  volutes  of 
conventional  foliage.  All  the  piers  have  water-moulds  at  the 
base.  The  chancel  arch,  which  is  being  depressed  and  thrust 
out  by  the  weight  of  masonry  above  it,  is  also  Early  English 
with  voluted  ornamentation  on  its  capitals,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  on  the  eastern  respond  of  the  north  arcade.  The 
tower  and  font  complete  the  list  of  Early  English  features. 
To  the  next  period  of  architecture  may  be  assigned  the  north 
aisle,  possibly  erected  by  Godfrid,  abbot  of  Peterborough, 
about  1316.  It  contains  a  piscina  with  a  semi-circular  dished 
drain  of  seven  flutes.  The  chancel  has  an  east  window  of  a 
late  type,  and  contains  a  piscina  with  circular  fluted  drain. 
A  double  piscina,  with  dividing  shaft,  should  be  noticed  below 
the  eastern  respond  of  the  south  arcade.  It  was  possibly  for 
the  use  of  both  a  side  altar  in  the  south  aisle  and  of  another 
altar  in  the  rood  loft.  The  east  window  of  the  south  aisle 
is  Perpendicular,  with  an  embattled  transome ;  the  remaining 
windows  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  late  and  debased  type. 
Outside  the  chancel  door  is  incised  on  the  jamb  a  circular 
sundial  eight  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  numbers  of  the 
hours  inscribed.  At  the  apex  of  the  tower  arch  will  be 
noticed  the  head  of  a  woman  wearing  a  wimple;  it  is,  of 
course,  an  insertion,  removed  from  some  other  part  of  the 
fabric,  possibly  placed  there  as  a  corbel  to  support  the  Royal 
arms  of  the  Georgian  period  still  hung  above  it.  Above  the 
chancel  arch  will  be  noticed  seven  shields  of  wood.  These 
formerly  decorated  the  under  parts  of  so  many  miserere  seats, 
now  no  more.  Their  carving  and  heraldry  are  described  in 
detail  in  Wake's  History  of  CoUingham,  p.  29.  An  iron-bound 
chest  of  great  length  should  be  noticed  in  the  vestry.  The 
font  cover,  carved  and  inlaid,  is  of  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  though  the  dentils  under  its  cornices  are  modern 
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additions.  In  a  long  list  of  dilapidations  in  this  church,  pre- 
sented at  the  Archdeaconry  Court  of  Nottingham  in  1684,  it 
is  reported  that  the  "  cover  for  the  font  is  wanting,"  and  the 
present  cover  is  apparently  the  one  then  ordered  to  be 
procured. 

In  the  north  porch  are  reared  up  two  large  sepulchral 
slabs  with  demi-ef¥!gies  of  the  14th  century  in  civilian  costume. 
These  were  found  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  during 
one  of  the  restorations  of  the  church.  That  against  the  east 
wall  has  his  feet  resting  on  a  dog,  while  the  large  shield  which 
covers  his  body  is  charged  with  three  unicorns'  heads  couped, 
but  the  identity  of  neither  figure  has  been  discovered.  They 
appear  to  be  both  male  figures,  that  on  the  west  wall  with  the 
blank  shield  differs  slightly  in  costume  from  the  other,  having 
the  long  lappets,  known  as  "  liripipes/'  depending  from  the 
sleeves. 

The  registers  at  North  Collingham  begin,  like  those  of 
South,  in  1558,  but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing them. 

The  bells  are  four  in  number,  and  are  described  by 
Wake  as : — 

1.  Dated  1616,  inscribed :  *<  Sweetly  toling  men  do  call 

to  taste  meate  that  feeds  the  soul." 

2.  Dated  1661,  motto  "Jesus  be  our  speed." 

3.  Dated   1715,  inscribed  "  Haec  Campana  fiat  sacra 

Trinitate  beatA." 

4.  Dated   1797,  inscribed  <*  Charles  Lesiter,  Wm.  M. 

Dewick,  Ch :  Wardens.  Thomas  Osborne,  Down- 
ham,  Norfolk,  fecit." 
The  large  stone  near  the  gate  in  the  churchyard  wall  on 
which  is  marked  the  height  of  the  record  flood  of  1795,  when 
the  Trent  and  Witham  joined,  is  the  pediment  of  the  church- 
yard cross,  with  square  socket  and  boldly  carved  stops  at  the 
angles.  The  fine  crocketed  shaft  of  the  village  cross  on  the 
top  of  its  pyramid  of  steps  was  doubtless  noticed  by  the 
members  as  they  passed  it  on  their  journey  out  to  Scarle. 
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The  next  place  to  be  visited  was  Mr.  Cecil  Smith 
WooUey's  house  in  South  CoUingham. 

It  has  been  known  to  most  local  antiquaries  that 
Mr.  WooUey  has  for  some  time  past  taken  great  pains 
in  the  investigation  of  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  of 
Crocolana  at  Brough,  four  miles  distant  from  Newark  on 
the  Fosse  Road,  and  twelve  from  Lincoln. 

The  guests  assembled  in  Mr.  WooUey's  garden,  where 
the  treasures  he  has  unearthed  were  displayed  on  a  long 
table.  He  proceeded  to  describe  these  in  a  very  interest- 
ing address,  which,  to  some  extent,  will  be  found  embodied 
in  a  separate  paper  in  the  present  volume  of  Transactions. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Woolley's  address,  he  very  co'^ 
siderately  provided  tea  for  the    visitors,   for   whir' 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  him. 

The  party  then  proceeded  on  the  return  journi 
Newark,  visiting  the  site  of  Crocolana  station  on  their 
there. 

Before  quitting  CoUingham  it  may  be  well  to  mer 
that  in  Magna  Britiania,  and  possibly  in  other  worl 
is  stated  that  in  very  ancient  days,  St.  Ebba  ha 
convent  here,  and  that  she  and  her  nuns  disfigured  tk 
selves  by  cutting  off  their  lips  and  noses  through  fea 
the  barbarous  Danes.     The  legend,  however,  as  fa: 
regards  CoUingham,  seems  to  be  without  any  suffic 
foundation,  and  the  paragraph  concludes  by  saying,  " '  ae 
CoUingham  where  the  chaste  women  lived  was  a  town  in 
Scotland  and  the  nunnery  was  a  cell  in  the  Abbey  of 
Durham." 

The  misconception  no  doubt  arose  from  a  conftision 
between  the  names  of  CoUingham  and  Coldingham  in 
Berwickshire,  where  there  was  a  monastery*  with  which 
St.  Ebba  was  associated,  and  gave  her  name  to  St.  Abb's 
Head,  near  by.  The  monastery  was  destroyed  by  fire 
A.D.    679,  and    St.   Ebba    herself   died    shortly  after, 
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reputedly  on  25th  May,  A.D.  683.  Her  remains,  after 
some  vicissitudes,  eventually  found  a  resting  place  by  the 
side  of  those  of  her  friend,  St.  Cuthbert,  in  his  shrine  at 
Durham.  Any  one  who  may  desire  further  details  can 
refer  to  the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography  (Murray, 
1880). 

The  illustrations  in  connection  with  the  second 
excursion  are  from  photographs  kindly  furnished  by  the 
following  gentlemen,  viz,,  Messrs.  E.  Guilford,  George 
Harrison,  R.  F.  B.  Hodgkinson,  —  Hoe,  and  J.  Selby. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


[All  rights  reserved] 

Sir  IResbft  MUIougbbi?, 

a&miral  ot  tbe  Slue. 


By  The  Lady  Middleton. 


'*  Those  who  on  glorious  ancestry  enlarge 
Produce  the  debt ;  we  look  for  the  discharge  !  *' 

SO  quotes  (from  an  Antient  Scottish  Chronicle)  a  con- 
nection of  my  own  in  a  book  she  wrote  on  family 
genealogies. 

It  is  a  worthy  text,  and  in  giving  a  brief  account  of 
certain  notable  members  of  the  Willoughby  family  I 
point  out  to  the  young  members  of  that  race  the  debt 
they  owe,  and  confidently  look  to  them  for  its  discharge. 
How  better  can  they  discharge  it  than  by  living  up  to 
the  best  traditions  of  their  own  name  ? 

Sir  Nesbit  Josias  Willoughby,  styled  the  "  Hero  of 
the  Mauritius,"  was  son  to  Robert  Willoughby,  Esq., 
of  Aspley  and  Cossall,  co.  Notts.,  and  Kingsbury,  in 
Warwickshire,  by  his  second  wife,  Barbara,  daughter  of 
James  Bruce,  of  Wester  Kinloch,  through  whom  Sir 
Nesbit  claimed  descent  from  the  Earls  of  Lauderdale. 

Robert  Willoughby  (born  November,  1737,  died  May, 
1802)  had,  according  to  some  old  papers  in  Sir  Nesbit's 
sea-chest,  &c.,  a  large  family  by  his  three  wives. 

His  eldest  son  (by  Catherine  Edge,  first  wife), 
Robert,  of  Kingsbury  Clifif,  was  a  Lieut.-Col.,  a  J. P., 
and  D.L.  for  Warwickshire.  He,  like  his  father,  mar- 
ried thrice ;   first,  Cecilia  Graham  (?),  by  whom  he  had 
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one  son,  Robert  Lewis.  The  mother  d3ang  in  1798, 
he  (R.  W.)  married  a  Miss  Gresley,  who  died  in  1804, 
leaving  a  boy,  John,  who  was  killed  in  181 1  by  falling 
off  the  mast  head.  Robert  married  as  third  wife,  in 
1805,  Miss  Croxall,  who  had  five  children,  Edward, 
Nesbit,  Henry,  Cecilia,  and  Francis,  born  between 
1810-16.  "  The  family  are  residing  in  Jersey,"  says  the 
old  manuscript  from  which  I  quote. 

Robert  Willoughby's  second  son,  William,  was  also 
by  the  first  marriage.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  50th 
Regiment,  and  was  killed  at  the  taking  of  Copenhagen 
in  1807.  By  his  wife,  Barbara  Bruce,  Robert  had  Charles 
Jean  Jaques  Rousseau,  bom  1773,  died  1824  >  Moncrieffe, 
born  177s ;  Nesbit  Josias  (the  subject  of  this  memoir), 
born  at  Aspley  1777 ;  another  Charles,  born  1779 ; 
Suttie,  1780.  "Miss  Barbara  Bruce,"  (Mrs.  R.  Wil- 
loughby,)  died  in  1787,  so  that  Thomas  Ferriss,  lost 
in  the  sloop  "  Sylph,"  1814  or  1815,  in  a  snow  storm 
on  the  American  coast,  must  have  been  a  son  of  the 
third  wife. 

Of  Nesbit's  brothers,  Moncrieffe,  major  in  the  27th 
Regiment,  was  in  general  Colville's  Division  at  Waterloo, 
and  died  at  ?  ,  near  Cambria;  Charles,  captain  in 
the  same  regiment,  died  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  Suttie, 
lieutenant  in  the  44th  Regiment,  died  in  Spain.  The 
graves  of  that  household  were  indeed  far  apart !  Nesbit 
appears  to  have  had  only  half-sisters.  His  half-brother, 
William,  made  a  will  on  board  a  transport  just  before  the 
siege  of  Copenhagen,  wherein,  among  other  legacies,  he 
leaves  fifty  guineas  to  Nesbit  and  Rousseau. 

A  rough  pedigree  in  Lord  Middleton's  possession 
gives  the  Willoughbys  of  Aspley,  as  descended  from  the 
fifth  son  of  Sir  Percival  Willoughby  de  Kent,  of  the 
house  of  Eresby,  and  Bridget,  heiress  of  WoUaton. 

The  descent  of  Nesbit's  mother,  Barbara  Bruce,  of 
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Wester  Kinloch,  would  be  interesting  to  genealogists  as 
to  whether  she  claimed  from  the  antient  Earls  of  Carrick, 
&c.,  but  anyhow  there  is  enough  fighting  blood  already  in 
the  great  Admiral's  ancestry. 

Colonel  J.  D.  Legard,  of  Welham  Hall|  Malton, 
Yorks.>  whose  father,  Captain  Legard,  R.N.,  was  friend 
and  executor  to  Sir  Nesbit,  gave  us  the  Admiral's  old  sea- 
chest  containing  such  old  papers,  letters,  ship-logs, 
&c.,  as  Captain  Legard  had  not  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  destroy. 

One  has  never  had  time  to  go  thoroughly  through 
these,  many  of  which  are  technical,  and  many  of  which 
relate  to  a  religious  work  Sir  Nesbit  published  and 
seems  to  have  distributed  widely.  But  excerpts  from 
some  of  the  papers  are  included  in  this  little  memoir, 
which,  of  course,  has  to  be  brief. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Percival  Willoiighby  has  kindly 
sent  copies  of  newspaper  articles  on  Sir  Nesbit's  death, 
and  a  digest  of  these  gives,  succintly,  the  best  idea  of  our 
old  hero's  career. 

His  portrait,  by  Barbour,  of  Nottingham,  hangs  in 
the  dining  room  of  WoUaton  Hall.  The  firm,  high-bred 
face,  with  its  strong,  square  jaw,  tells  its  own  tale,  and 
the  patch  over  the  eye,  or  rather  cavity  where  eye  should 
be,  reminds  one  of  the  story  that  when  a  French  bullet 
cut  it  from  its  socket,  leaving  it  hanging  by  filaments 
on  the  warrior's  cheek,  he  tore  it  away,  flung  it  overboard, 

and  crying  "  D the  fellow  that  fired  that  shot  I  " 

rushed  again  into  the  fight. 

Another  story  of  his  daring  is  that  during  some  siege 
he  planted  a  seat  for  himself  on  the  rampart  in  so  exposed 
a  position,  the  better  to  direct  operations,  that  when  he 
temporarily  absented  himself  and  another  incautiously 
used  it,  the  man  was  immediately  shot. 

The  "  Sailor  Kincr,"  before  he  came  to  the  throne, 
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had  always  vowed  he  would  knight  Nesbit  WiUoughby, 
and  as  king,  fulfilled  his  intention,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  honour,  then  rarer  and  more  precious  than 
thereafter,  had  been  already  conferred,  and  his  most 
intimate  friends  were  wont  to  call  him  "  Sir  Sir  Nesbit." 

Sir  Hubert  Jerningham,when  Governor  of  Mauritius, 
wrote  to  the  present  Lord  Middleton  asking  if  some 
portrait  of  Sir  Nesbit  Willoughby  could  be  sent  him  for 
hanging  in  a  public  room,  as  the  Admiral's  memory  was 
greatly  respected  there.  Sir  Hubert  said  it  was  recorded 
of  the  French  victor — also  wounded — ^that  he  begged  to 
have  his  gallant  foeman  in  the  same  room  with  himself, 
that  they  might  convalesce  from  their  wounds  in 
company. 


From  Newspaper  Reports. 

"  Death  of  Rear  Admiral  Sir  Nesbit  Josiah 

Willoughby,  C.B.,  K.C.H. 

**  This  event  has  been  ofBcially  reported  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  a  braver  man  that  board  has  never  had  upon  its  list  of 
heros 

"  Sir  Nesbit  Willoughby  rose  to  fame  by  a  series  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  gallant  services — far  too  numerous  and 
important  to  be  more  than  glanced  at  in  this  brief  memorial. 

<<Sir  Nesbit  was  bom  in  1777,  the  son  of  Robert 
Willoughby,  Esq.,  of  Aspley  House,  Notts.,  by  his  second 
wife,  a  daughter  of  James  Bruce,  Bsq.,  of  Wester- Kinloch ; 
being  thus  descended — paternally  from  the  same  family  as 
that  of  Lord  Middleton,  and  matemsdly  from  the  noble  house 
of  Lauderdale. 

"Sir  Nesbit  was  a  lieutenant  of  1803,  commander  of 
1808,  captain  of  1810,  and  rear  admiral  of  the  Blue  1847. 
At  the  age  of  13,  he  entered  the  Royal  Navy,  and  in  four 
years  after  served  as  midshipman  of  the  'Orpheus'  at  the 
capture  of  the  French  frigate  'Daguay  Thonin,'  1794  (and 
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in  the  *  Orpheus'  boat  at  capture  of  two  French  brigs  in 
Senegal  in  1793). 

*'  At  Malacca*  1795,  he,  in  company  with  Lord  Camelford 
boarded  and  carried  the  Dutch  armed  ship  '  Constantia.'  In 
1796  he  assisted  at  the  reduction  of  Banda  and  Amboyna — 
lieutenant  of  the  *  Sceptre,'  and  served  in  her  boats  at  the 
capture  of  the  French  10-gun  privateer '  Eclair '  at  Rodriques, 
1799;  lieutenant  of  the  'Russell'  at  Copenhagen,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  boarding  Danish  blockship  '  Prove- 
steen,'  1801 ;  lieutenant  of  the  <  Leviathan;'  and  in  1803,  in 
a  boat  with  two  midshipmen  and  seven  seamen  captured  the 
French  national  armed  ship  *  Athenaise,'  having  on  board  50 
men ;  and  at  the  evacuation  of  Cape  Franf  oise  preserved  the 
French  frigate  *  Clorinde '  (ashore  upon  the  rocks,  with  900 
persons  on  board)  from  probable  destruction. 

"  [He]  commanded  a  battery  in  the  attack  upon  Curagoa 

in  1804 ;  and  in  the  <  Hercules's'  launch  captured  the  French 

privateer  *  Felicity.'      In  a  disguised  prize  he  entered  the 

harbour  of  Santa  Martha  in  search  of  a  Spanish  corvette  in 

1805. 

"  He  was  lieutenant  of  the  *  Royal  George,'  and  in  a  boat 

of  that  ship  miraculously  escaped  destruction,  in  saving  the 

lives  of  part  of  the  crew  [of  the]  '  Ajax '  while  on  fire.     In 

the  same  ship,  at  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  he  conveyed 

the  Ambassador's  despatches  to  the  Grand  Seignor.    Also  at 

Bota  he  commanded  a  detachment  of  seamen  and  marines  at 

the  attack  on  the  island,  and  was  there  severely  wounded. 

He  was  commander  of  the  'Otter'  (sloop)  at  the  Isle  of 

France,  and  in  her  boats  destroyed  an  armed  vessel  under  the 

batteries  in  Black  River,  in  1809 ;  was  in  the  same  ship  at 

the  capture  of  St.  Paul's,  Isle  of  Bourbon ;  was  captain  of 

the  <Ner&ide'  and  attacked  Jacotel  (Isle  of  France),  and 

rendered  other  important  services  (for  which  he  received 

promotion),  and  was  desperately  wounded  by  an  accident. 

(?  sic)  La  Platte  1 

"He  captured  the  Isle  de  la  Passe,  and  in  an  attack 

upon  a  French  squadron  in  Port  Sud  Est  engaged  two  French 
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frigates  *  and  after  a  defence  unparalleled  during  the  war,  was 
captured  himself,  being  wounded,  and  four  fifths  of  his  crew 
killed  or  wounded.'* 

("Subsequently,"  says  paper  No.  2,  "he  served  as  a 
volunteer  with  the  Russian  army  and  was  taken  prisoner.*') 

*'  He  was  gazetted  for  his  gallantry  in  1803,  in  1807, 1809, 
and  three  times  in  1810. 

"  He  received  both  pecuniary  and  honorary  rewards  for 
his  bravery  from  the  Patriotic  Fund ;  and  for  his  many  severe 
wounds,  including  the  loss  of  an  eye,  he  was  in  the  receipt  of 
£550  per  annum  pensions. 

'*  He  was  nominated  a  Companion  of  the  Bath  in  1815, 
and  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic 
Order  in  1832.  He  became  Rear  Admiral  of  the  Blue  but  a 
few  days  since.  His  frequent  visits  to  Wollaton  Hall  caused 
him  to  be  well  known  in  this  neighbourhood." 

The  other  newspaper  account  says  : — 

"The  foregoing  is  but  a  slight  outline  of  the  eventful 
and  brilliant  career  of  one  of  England's  most  gallant  seamen. 
Sir  Nesbit  received  the  honour  of  Knighthood  in  1827,'  was 
appointed   Naval  Aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen  in  1841,  and 

became  Rear  Admiral  in  1847 His  death  occurred 

on  the  10th  ult.,  in  Montagu  Street,  Portman  Square.  The 
gallant  officer  was  never  married." 


Mr.  Percival  Willoughby,  in  a  letter,  says  he  thinks 
1848  was  the  year  of  Sir  Nesbit's  death. 

"Was  my  godfather,  and  used  to  send  me  religious  books. 
.  .  .  .  May  I  add  that  I  know  he  was  not  only  brave,  but 
also,  a  good  Christian — and  tried  to  infiuence  others,  supplying 
his  ships  with  his  '  Extract  from  Holy  Writ,'  when  Bibles 
were  not  cheap  as  now." 

(X)    The  second  newspaper  says  **  Singly   ....   and  a  corvette 
(the  Victor  ?)  which  latter  struck,  but  finally  escaped." 

(>)    This  would  be  the  first  time. 
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Many  letters  in  the  old  box  thank  Nesbit  for  this 
book — many  ask  for  copies.  Much  of  the  correspondence 
relates  to  attempts  (often  successful  ones)  on  the  part  of 
the  gallant  sailor  to  get  services  of  others  recognised,  and 
to  help  on  young  men  deserving  of  aid. 

The  following  letter  is  one  to  this  effect,  which  seems 
to  have  been  written  in  his  last  years  of  life : — 

"  JUNB. 

Dear  Captn.  Bden, 

In  consequence  of  the  gazette  of  last  Friday,  I  am 
again  obliged  to  trespass  upon  your  kindness,  but  as  so  many 
officers  have  been  killed  and  wounded  under  my  command, 
two  of  whom  I  have  lately  communicated  with — Captains 
Lloyd  and  Deacon — I  feel  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  friends  of 
the  former  [?  killed] ,  and  also  the  latter  [?  wounded]  to 
do  all  in  my  power  to  influence  the  Committee  for  Medals,  to 
grant  them  to  them,  but  unfortunately,  to  do  so,  I  must  bring 
myself  forward  as  a  principal  actor;  for  tho'  I  have  four 
distinct  cases  as  plain  as  the  above  gazetteer  can  make  them, 
I  have  others  under  peculiar  circumstances  which  I  feel  more 
meritorious ;  yet  the  Committee  may  think  they  do  not  come 
under  head  of  the  classes  in  the  gazette. 

**  I  therefore  naturally  claim  every  patronage  of  the  Rt. 
Hon^  Barl  of  Auckland,  G.C.B.,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  towards  attaining  my  desirable  end  ;  and 
therefore  thro'  your  kindness  beg  to  state  to  his  L^ship  that 
in  1827,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  L'  High  Admiral 
H.R.H.  Duke  of  Clarence,  I  was  knighted  by  his  most 
Gracious  Majesty  George  4^,  and  in  the  year  1832,  I  was 
again  knighted  by  [King]  William  4^,  and  though  perhaps 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  I  was  gratified  by  this  unpre- 
cedented honor  in  the  College  of  Heraldry,  at  a  public  Lev^e, 
yet  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  write  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  of 
the  2°^  dignity  conferred  on  me,  and  received  a  letter  of 
acknowledgement,  and  a  number  of  letters  passed  between 
Col.  Tayler  and  myself,  who  informed  me  in  one  of  his  letters 
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that  there  was  no  occasion  for  my  paying  a  2^  time  for  the 
patent*  and  for  various  reasons  I  never  applied  to  the  L^  of 
the  Admiralty  to  take  any  notice  of  it  in  the  Navy  list,  and 
the  only  notice  I  ever  received  except  the  above  letter  was 
one  from  Sir  Thomsis  Hardy — then  the  lesuling  lord  at  the 
Boad,  who  in  writing  to  me  gave  me  a  new  address  to  the 

letter  (sic)  but  I  never  took  any  notice  of  it but 

I  feel  the  case  is  now  very  di£Ferent,  as  it  appears  the  medals 
granted  will  principally  depend  upon  the  approbation  of  the 
L^  of  the  Admiralty,  and  of  course  guided  by  the  first  lord,  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  state  my  second  knighthood  to  his  Lordsp., 
as  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  present  board  •  •  •  •  was  in 
.  .  •  .  1832  in  the  Commission,  and  most  likely  the  above 
circumstance  was  never  known  to  them  or  to  the  Committee 
to  judge  the  medals. 

*'So  far  from  having  the  slightest  wish  to  have  the 
honor  conferred  a  2^  time,  I  was  some  distance  from  His 
Majesty  when  I  was  called  to  return,  and  therefore  as  granting 
the  medals  to  the  officers  under  my  command  will  depend  so 
much  on  his  Ldsps  approbation  and  the  Boards,  I  am  forced 
to  mention  the  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  circumstance, 
and  now  regret  that  some  notice  was  not  taken  in  the 
Admiralty  list. 

"  Twenty  years  ago  I  refused  a  Barony  [?  BaronetcyJ  for 
important  civil  services,  by  the  Colonial  OfiBce,  and  should  do 
the  same  now,  and  next  August  shall  be  the  great  age  of  71, 

and  yet  writing  this  letter  is  a  duty  I  cannot  avoid 

will  forward  the  views  of  various  officers  under  my  command. 


Yours  most  faithfully, 

N.  J.   WiLLOUOHBV. 

"  Of  course  I  press  upon  you  the  2**^  knighthood,  as  it 
was  for  my  naval  and  military  services,  &c." 

There  is  a  rough  copy  of  another  letter  to  the  same 
effect  from  Sir  Nesbit  to  H.  G.  Ward,  Esq.,  M.P.,  July 
13th,  1846,  requesting  copies  of  his  letter  announcing  to 
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the  Admiralty  "  the  unprecedented  honour  *'  (of  his  dual 
knighthood) y  and  their  answer,  to  send  to  the  Committee 
of  Medals.  He  ends — "  I  am  now  71  years  of  age,  very 
ill,  and  blind."  The  dear  old  man  was  working  for  his 
friends  to  the  last ! ' 

The  following  letters  regarding  these  knighthoods 
will  be  found  interesting,  especially  as  referring  to 
Nesbit's  service  with  Russia : — 

"  6  Chapel  Street, 

Grosvenor  Square. 

July  21,  1832. 
Sir, 

As  I  am  informed  that  all  applications  of  the  candidates 

for  the  honour  of  belonging  to  the  Royal  Hanoverian  Ouelphic 

Order  must  be  addressed  to  you,  I  beg  to  inform  you  I  only 

read  this  morning  (for 'the  first  time)  the  Statutes  respecting 

that  Honorable  Order,  and  if  it  is  not  presumption  I  humbly 

conceive  that  by  the  said  Statutes  I  have  some  claim  for  His 

Gracious  Majesty  to  appoint  me  to  it.    Permit  me  to  inform 

you  that  in  the  year  1812,  having  the  permission  of  the  Lords 

of  the  Admiralty,  I  o£Fered  through  the  British  Ambassador 

at  St.  Petersburgh,  the  Rf  Hon^  General  Earl  Cathcart,  etc., 

etc.,  my  services  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  of  Russia  to  serve 

in  his  Army  during  the  war  against  the  enemy  of  any  King 

and  Country  at  my  own  expense  which  were  accepted,  and  I 

was  at  first  under  the  Governor  of  Riga  and  secondly  attached 

to  the  Army  General  Steinheil.    I  beg  to  inclose  a  Letter  I 

received  from  that  distinguished  General  in  answer  to  a 

Letter  I  wrote  him,  and  beg  to  state  that  I  was  introduced  to 

(1)    There  is  a  letter  to  Lord  Middleton  from  Lord  Haddiagtoo  dated 
••Admiralty,  14th  Peby,  [18] 48,"  about  a  Mr.  Willoughby  oow  lerving 

oo  the  Gorgon,  saying  he  (Lord  H.)  *<shaU  be  happy to 

manifest  once  more  the  high  estimation  in  which  I  hold  his  gallant  and 
distinguished  relative,  Sir  Nesbtt  WiUoughby,  as  well  as  to  promote  a 
young  officer  of  his  honour  and  standing."  This  may  have  been  a 
nephew,  as  there  are  a  good  many  letters  from  and  frequent  mention 
is  made  of  a  young  officer  named  Willoughby,  in  whom  Sir  Nesbit  seems 
interested. 
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His  Majesty  the  Bmperor  of  Russia  in  Paris  in  1814  when  I 
quitted  his  service  by  General  Bari  Cathcart,  etc.,  etc..  to 
whom  I  b^  to  refer  for  any  particulars  that  may  be  required* 
and  feel  confident  that  from  his  patronage  and  kindness  to 
me  upon  all  occasions  they  will  be  satisfactory.  And  as  I  had 
the  high  honour  of  corresponding  with  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  &c.,  &c.,  His  present  Gracious  Majesty 
during  the  short  time  I  was  in  the  Russian  Army,  and  as  His 
Majesty  at  a  very  early  period  after  he  was  appointed  Lord 
High  Admiral  recommended  me  to  his  late  Majesty  to  the 
honour  of  Knighthood  to  compensate  for  my  being  passed 
over  when  the  Order  of  the  Bath  was  increased,  and  as  I  was 
ready  to  prove  to  His  Royal  Highness  that  I  had  won  the 
C.B.  ten  times,  I  hope  my  tardy  application  may  not  appear 
indifferent  about  gaining  this  Honour  and  I  am  particularly 
solicitous  that  my  application  should  be  laid  before  His 
Gracious  Majesty,  as  my  numerous  wounds  will  not  allow  me 
to  attend  his  Majesty's  Levies  as  often  as  I  wish. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Sir, 
Your  obedient  humble  Servant 

N.  J.  WlLLOUOHBY.^ 

General  Sir  H.  Tayler 

G.C.A.,  etc.,  etc..  At.*' 

(^)  In  the  second  edition  of  Sir  Neibit*8  book — *'  Extracts  from  Holy 
Writ,  and  Various  Authors,  intended  as  Helps  to  Meditation  and  Prayer 
principally  for  Soldiers  and  Seamen,**  the  following  appears : — **  In  the 
year  1812,  the  compiler  of  this  humble  work  was  walking  upon  the 
esplsuiade  at  Ramsgate — so  blind  that  he  could  not  see  two  yards  before 
him — H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence  came  up  with  a  coterie  of  nearly  20 
ladies  and  gentlemen  ....  after  shaldng  him  by  the  hand  said — 
*  Before  this  company  I  offer  you  my  friendship  for  life,  and  if  it  is  not 
so  to  the  last  hour  of  it,  it  will  be  your  fault  and  not  mine.*  And  he 
kept  his  word,  for  though  from  the  state  of  his  wounds  and  sight  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  H.R.H.  to  give  him  [N.  W.]  any  appointment,  yet 
they  never  met  but  he  was  kind  in  the  xtreme,  and  like  a  familiar  friend, 
and  on  one  occasion  evinced  it  in  so  peculiar  a  manner  that  it  puxxled 
the  Heralds*  College.  He  [N.  Willoughby]  had  been  knighted  by  King 
George  IV.  in  1827,  when  William  IV.  subsequently  presented  him  with 
the  Ouelphic  Order,  and  at  the  first  lev^e  afterwards  ordered  him  to 
kneel,  and  again  knighted  him '* 
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•*  Windsor  Castle, 

July  28,  1832. 
Sir, 

I  have  not  delayed  to  submit  y'  letter  of  21*'  inst:  to 
the  King,  and  I  have  been  honored  with  His  Majesty's  com- 
mands to  acquaint  you  that  he  will  have  great  satisfaction  in 
taking  the  earliest  opportunity  of  conferring  upon  you  the 
Commander's  Cross  of  the  Guelphic  Order,  and  to  assure 
you  that  His  Majesty  is  persuaded  that  he  cannot  grant  this 
distinction  to  any  individual  who  is  more  deserving  of  it  or 
whose  character  and  services  will  do  more  credit  to  the  Order. 

I  have  the  honour 

to  be,  yours  ftly, 

Hbrbbrt  Tavlbr." 

Note  in  the  writing  of  Sir  N.  J.  Willoughby — 

"As  His  Majesty  was  a  brother  ofBcer  in  my  profession — 
Admiral  and  Lord  High  Admiral — I  hope  I  am  not  vain  in 
being  proud  of  this  letter,  though  aware  I  do  not  deserve  it. 

N.  J.  W." 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Heralds'  College,  3rd 
September,  1832,  in  reply  to  one  from  Admiral  Sir  N.  J. 
Willoughby  asking  if  there  had  been  any  instance  of  the 
honour  of  knighthood  being  conferred  twice  on  the  same 
individual : — 

"  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  there  is  no  precedent  of  such 
an  instance  upon  record  except  your  own  case." 

General  Steinheil's  letter  is  in  French,  as  follows : — 

**  Monsieur  le  Capitaine 
N'ayant  pas  re9u  de  vos  nouvelles  depuis  le  temps  lorsque 
vous  fiites  fait  prisonier,  votre  lettre  du  cinq  Mars  qui 
m'apprit  que  vous  6tes  parmi  les  vivants  et  que  vous  vous 
trouvez  dans  votre  patrie,  m'  a  caus^  une  satisfaction  par- 
ticuli^re. 

Apr&s  mon  retour  d'une  inspection  j'ai  ordonn^  d'abord 
de  faire  une  relation  exacte  de  vos  services,  je  I'ai  communi- 
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qixie  80U8  le  31  Juillet,  vieuz  style ;  au  ministre  fonctionnaire 
de  la  guerre,  Monsieur  le  Prince  de  Gortchakoff  avec  la  pri^re 
de  demander  k  sa  Majesty  Imp^riale  pour  vous  en  recom- 
penser  de  vos  mantes  Tordre  de  S**  Anne  de  la  2^  classe. 

Je  ne  doute  pas  que  sa  Majesty  Imp^riale  rende  justice 
aux  raisons  que  j'ai  eu  le  plsdsir  de  pouvoir  alldguer  en  votre 
faveur,  conform^ment  k  la  viritt, 

Bn  vous  souhaitant  une  restitution  parfaite  de  votre 
msdadie,  j'ai  I'honheur  d'etre  avec  estime,  M.  le  Capitainet 
votre  tris  humble  et  tris  ob^issant  serviteur. 

Stbinhbil. 
Abo  ce  4.  6.  Ao(it  1815." 

So  the  warrior  was  also  prisoner  in  the  Russian 
service  1 

I  find  an  interesting  account  in  Sir  Nesbit's  own 
writing  of  bis  being  sent  (February  20th,  1807),  to  land 
i^  Constantinople  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  a  letter  to  the 
Grand  Vizier,  and  through  him  to  the  Grand  Seignor, 
who  had  hitherto  treated  with  contempt  dispatches  sent 
by  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  the  British  Ambassador.  Nesbit 
left  the  **  Royal  George*'  about  two  o'clock  a.m.,  so  as  to 
be  off  Seraglio  Point  at  daybreak,  and  was  fired  at  by 
passing  boats  and  the  very  sentries  as  they  neared  land. 
He  says  the  Turkish  Government  and  people  were  in  no 
very  good  humour  at  the  destruction  of  their  fleet  a  few 
days  previous.  However,  feeling  the  great  importance  of 
his  mission,  he  persevered,  was  allowed  to  land,  and  des- 
cribes all  he  noted,  with  intelligent  care.  At  last  he 
was  received  by  Ysak  Bey,  who  kept  him  dawdling  about, 
pretending  to  be  ill— evidently  to  gain  time — ^till  Nesbit 
insisted  on  waiting  no  longer,  and  was  finally  con- 
ducted into  a  splendid  saloon  where  the  whole  Divan, 
with  the  Grand  Vizier,  were  assembled,  and  pipes,  sherbet, 
and  coffee  were  handed  round.  His  whole  impression 
was  that  they  were  trying  to  gain  time,  and  he  left 
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as  soon  as  possible,  escorted  to  the  boat  by  Ysak  Bey, 
possibly  with  a  view  to  their  gaining  more  time  by 
Ysak's  slow  walking;  also,  perhaps,  to  save  the  officer 
''the  honor  of  being  torn  in  pieces  by  Janissaries 
and  wild  Asiatic  troops,"  a  fate  he  could  hardly  have 
escaped  did  they  know  of  the  "  demand  of  7  ships  of  the 
line  that  16  should  be  given  up  by  the  proudest  and 
haughtiest  potentate  in  Europe."  However,  the  ''  Royal 
George  *'  was  safely  reached,  and  history  tells  the  sequel. 

Another  interesting  story  is  the  taking,  by  Lieut. 
Willoughby  ("  Leviathan  "),  of  a  French  armed  ship  off 
Donna  Maria,  St.  Domingo,  on  17th  July,  1803.  He 
describes  going  off  in  a  light  boat  and  pulling  along-side ; 
seeing  no  signs  of  resistance,  though  aware  she  was  well 
armed  and  manned.  Nesbit,  with  his  two  midshipmen 
and  five  men,  boarded  her,  announced  to  the  astonished 
Captain  that  war  between  France  and  England  was 
declared,  and  demanded  surrender.  Colours  and  pendants 
were  struck,  ''with  an  ill  grace,"  the  captain  muttering  to 
himself  that  had  he  known  it  was  war,  he  would  not  have 
suffered  Nesbit  to  board.  This  "he  could  have  done 
without  much  exertion  as  he  was  high  out  of  water,  had  a 
tier  of  guns,  and  between  40  and  50  stout  men  and  five 
or  6  officers  on  board  I "  Her  name  was  the  "Athenaise," 
from  Jacquesnil  to  Port  au  Prince.  "Took  out  of  her 
that  day  24  men  ;  sent  on  board  8  seamen  and  do. 
marines  to  take  her  to  Port  Royal." 

The  poor  French  captain  seemed  to  be  much  hurt  at 
the  way  he  was  taken ;  but  if  he  was  unhappy,  Nesbit 
says  his  feelings  were  horrid,  as  if  they  had  resisted,  there 
was  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  have  attacked  and  perhaps 
killed  unarmed  men.' 

In   1824,  Captain    Nesbit  J.  Willoughby  sends   a 

Q)    He  had  five  meo  and  two  middies ;  the  French  ship  had  forty  or 
Bfty  men  and  six  ofiBcers,  so  his  chances  were  surely  small ! 
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memorial  to  the  Colonial  Office  (Earl  Bathurst),  stating 
that  in  1810  he  commanded  the  frigate  ''  Nereide/'  and 
Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
requested  him  to  distribute  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Isle  of  France,  promising  protection  and 
support  from  Britain  against  France,  on  condition  of 
peaceful  submission  to  its  rule ;  also,  if  possible,  to  com- 
municate on  the  matter  with  the  principal  inhabitants. 

This  most  delicate  and  difficult  afEair  Nesbit  under- 
took, and  states  that  after  the  capture  of  the  island  he 
understood  his  services  had  been  of  the  greatest  value  to 
His  Majesty's  government. 

He  says  that,  after  accomplishing  his  object,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving,  when  the  French  and  English 
squadrons  arrived,  and  the  destruction  of  the  latter  took 
place.  In  the  affair  he  lost  an  eye,  was  otherwise  severely 
wounded,  and  sustained  severe  pecuniary  losses.  As  the 
three  other  officers  who  had  also  lost  their  ships  received 
almost  immediate  employ,  Nesbit  supposes,  considering 
the  handsome  letters  received  from  the  Rt.  Hon.  Chas. 
Yorke  and  Lord  Melville  (First  Lords),  that  the  reason 
he  was  not  employed  for  nine  years  was  that  they  believed 
the  severity  of  his  wounds  rendered  him  useless.  So  his 
friends  advise  him  to  lay  his  claims  before  the  Colonial 
Office,  as,  had  he  been  caught  in  the  delicate  service  he 
undertook  at  Sir  R.  Farquhar's  request,  he  would  have 
been  liable  to  the  death  penalty,  as  proved  in  the  case  of 
Major  Andr6  and  others. 

He  considers  that  he  has  a  strong  claim  upon  Lord 
Bathurst  for  compensations,  but  with  no  prejudice  as  to 
Lord  Melville,  the  head  of  his  own  profession,  in  which 
he  hopes  to  be  again  employed  through  Lord  Bathurst's 
intervention,  though  his  claim  upon  that  (Colonial) 
minister  is  distinctly  of  a  civil  or  diplomatic  nature. 

He  says  that  previous  to  his  (Nesbit's)  landing  and 
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attacking  various  military  positions  on  the  island,  no 
attack  had  ever  been  made  upon  it,  and  as  he  remained 
two  days  on  shore  (though  embarking  at  night)  and 
marched  twenty  miles  through  the  country,  with  a  force 
not  exceeding  200  men,  he  must  have  proved  the  military 
weakness  of  an  island  till  then  deemed  impregnable. 

Copies  are  annexed  of  letters  from  Sir  R.  Farquhar, 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and  General  Keating, 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon. 

••  Governor  Parquhar  to  Captain  Willoughby. 

Port  Loui8» 

8th  January,  1811. 
Sir, 

The  unfortunate  tho'  gallant  afiEair  in  which    you  so 

eminintly  distinguished  yourself  at  Grand  Port,  and  which  for 

a  short  time  interrupted  all  communications  with  you,  pre> 

vented  my  replying  immediately  to  your  dispatch  which  I 

received  on  the  24th  of  August,  informing  me  of  your  having 

landed  in  the  Isle  of  Prance  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  that 

month,  of  your  having  destroyed  the  batteries  and  magazines 

at  Grand  Port,  and  distributed  the  proclamations'  with  which 

I  had  intrusted    [you]    for  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of 

Prance.    I  cannot  however  permit  you  to  quit  this  colony 

without  expressing  to  you  my  warmest  acknowledgements  for 

the  very  satisfactory  manner  in  which  you  executed  every 

part  of  this  important  duty.    I  feel  it  the  more  necessary 

now  to  make  this  Offlcisd  Declsu*ation  of  my  sentiments  to 

you  from  the  more  intimate  knowledge  I  have  acquired  since 

I  assumed  this  government,  of  the  beneficial  e£Fect8  produced 

by  those  Proclamations  on  the  minds  of  the  Inhabitants. 

However  much,  therefore,  I  am  disposed  to  admire  that 

enterprising  spirit  and  perseverence  which  dsu*ed  to  land  at 

the  second  principal  Port  of  the  main  Island  at  the  Head  of 

only  200  men,  and  so  effect  a  long  march  of  20  miles  for  the 

Q)    N.B. — ^Various  copies  of  the  said  proclamations  are  among  the 
Admiral's  papers. 
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purpose  of  destroying  the  Defences  in  the  face  of  our  enemy 
far  superior  to  you,  and  however  much  I  must  commend  that 
prudence  and  discretion  w^  enabled  you  to  re-embark  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man,  after  you  had  effected  every  object 
you  had  in  view,  it  is  still  more  my  indispensible  Duty  as 
being  in  my  immediate  province  to  bear  this  public  testimony 
of  (?)  the  prompt  and  efiBcient  execution  of  the  delicate  and 
dangerous  service  you  undertook  of  issuing  my  Proclamations 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  hostile  colony. 

I  feel  convinced  that  this  amongst  the  many  other  bril- 
liant services  in  which  you  have  been  engaged,  and  of  which 
you  bear  so  many  honorable  marks,  will  speedily  replace  you 
in  a  situation — ^which  will  afford  ample  scope  for  the  escercise 
of  the  distinguished  Talents  and  undaunted  Heroism  which 
your  countrymen  as  well  as  the  Enemy  unanimously  bear 
Testimony  of  (?)  your  possessing. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c«,  &c., 

R.  J.  Parquhak." 

With  this  is  an  extract  from  Hansard's  Parliamentary 
Debates : — 

*■  House  of  Commons,  June  3rd,  1825« 

Sir  Robert  Parquhar  said  that  the  House  would  excuse 
his  intruding  himself.  •  ...  In  1810  he  proceeded  with 
the  expedition  to  the  capture  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  accom- 
panied by  that  meritorious  officer,  Captain  N.  J.  Willoughby, 
who  had  shed  his  blood  so  often  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  who  distributed  the  proclamations,  &c.,  &c " 

Lieut.  Governor  Keating's  letter  is  a  magnificent 
tribute  indeed.  Dating  from  St.  Denis,  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
27th  December,  1810,  the  governor  says  that  he  cannot 
allow  Nesbit  to  leave  the  islands  that  have  so  often  wit- 
nessed with  wonder  the  intrepid  daring  valour  of  his 
conduct, 

''Among  the  applauses  pi  your  own  service  smd  the 
admiration  of  ours  •  .  .  without  ....  stating  how 
large  a  share  is  due  to  you  in  the  conquest  of  these  Islands. 
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When  we  captured  St.  Paul's  you  then  fought  by  my  side, 
leading  by  your  example  80  seamen  in  the  most  daring 
achievements." 

He  states  how,  at  Jacolet,  Nesbit's  gallantry  surprised 
even  his  friends,  and  his  conduct  at  the  conquest  of 
Bourbon  is  also  recorded — that  Nesbit,  while  others  were 
refreshing  themselves  after  the  hardships,  all  under- 
veent,  volunteered  to  take  the  island.  His  gallantry  and 
success  at  Port  du  Diable,  the  strongest  port  in  south 
Mauritius,  distribution  of  proclamations,  &c.,  were  ser- 
vices of  no  ordinary  character.     He  continues — 

"  I  now  approach  that  period  of  your  services  which  will 
hand  your  name  to  posterity  among  those  consecrated  by  the 
admiration  of  your  country.  Here  you  displayed  a  heroism 
sdmost  fabulous,  and  acquired  a  glory  of  too  transcendent  a 
character  to  be  reaped  by  other  than  the  sesunen  and  soldiers 
of  our  own  nation.  •  •  I  must  take  leave — ^you  quit  these 
scenes  where  we  have  fought  together  and  bled  for  our 
country,  but  you  return  to  no  ungrateful  country,  &c.,  &c.  •    • 

Hbrry  S.  Kbatino." 

I  have  only  given  a  brief  summary  of  this  most 
laudatory  letter,  but  the  following  seems  to  me  even  a 
higher  tribute,  as  coming  from  an  enemy. 

In  the  admiral's  own  hand-writing,  outside  the 
roughed-out  memorial,  I  find : — 

"  A  few  weeks  after  the  '  Nereide '  was  captured  General 
De  Caen  ordered  a  Court  to  assemble,  consisting  of  Admiral 
Duperri  (?)  Bellone  Hamelin  Venus  Breton  Manche  Bouvet 
Minerve,  and  M**  Gee,  or  name  like  it,'  to  try  Capt.  N.  J.  W. 
[himself]  for  acting  against  the  law  of  nations  in  spreading 
Proclamation,  &c.  The  Court  decided  that  whatever  was  his 
previous  liability,  that  as  he  had  been  taken  in  honourable 
battle,  he  should  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war." 


(1)    There  are  no  stops  between  the  names,  so  I  leave  it  to  readers 
to  believe  as  I  do— each  officer's  name  precede  that  of  his  ship. 
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A  report  from  the  College  of  Surgeons,  with  eleven 
signatures,  says  they  find  Captain  N.  J.  Willoughby  has 
lost  one  eye,  that  the  sight  of  the  other  eye  is  impaired, 
and  that  his  jaw  has  been  very  much  shattered,  which 
prevents  him  opening  his  mouth  to  any  great  extent,  and 
after  eating,  distressing  feelings  ensue  which  continue 
some  time.     Date,  7th  June,  i8ii. 

Of  the  fight  in  which  the  "  Nereide  *'  was  captured, 

there  are  many  accounts  and  frequent  mention.    I  append 

a  very  brief  and  matter  of  hct  relation  of  that  wonderful 

a£Eair. 

From  a  MS. 

20th  August,  1810.  While  the  **  Nereide  '*  was  lying 
off  the  Isle  de  la  Passe,  which  island  she  had  been  ordered 
to  protect,  Capt.  Willoughby  observed  a  strange  squadron, 
which  proved  to  be  *' La  Bellone"  and  ''Minerve,*' 
French  frigates,  and  the  i8-gun  corvette  "  Le  Victor,"  in 
charge  of  two  prize  Indiamen.  Knowing  that  if  these 
three  men-of-war,  which  had  but  just  arrived  from  Europe, 
were  suffered  to  form  a  junction  with  three  others  of  the 
enemy's  frigates  and  a  fine  corvette  then  at  Port  Louis, 
they  would  prove  far  too  strong  for  the  British  force  off* 
the  island,  which  only  consisted,  besides  the  '*  Nereide, 
of  the  frigates  "Sirius,"  '*  Iphigenia,"  and  '' Magicienne, 
he  endeavoured,  by  a  ruse  de  guerre^  to  draw  them  into 
Grand  Port. 

Succeeding  in  the  latter  object.  Captain  Willoughby, 
whose  position  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  enemy 
should  pass  close  to  him,  compelled  the  *' Victor"  to  haul 
down  her  colours,  and  exchanged  broadsides  with  the 
"  Minerve." 

Captain  Willoughby  next,  on  being  joined  by  his 
consorts,  to  whom  he  had  sent  intelligence  of  the  latter 
event,  took  part  in  a  series  of  desperate  operations,  which, 
by  the  28th  of  August,  terminated  in  the  self-destruction 
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of  the  "  Magicienne  "  and  "  Sirius,"  and  the  capture,  by 
the  French  ships  above  named,  of  the  "  Nereide  "  (which 
had  led  the  squadron  into  action)  and  the  "  Iphigenia.'* 
The  "  Nereide "  was  taken  on  the  23rd,  after  she  had  been 
reduced  to  a  mere  wreck,  and  had  incurred  a  loss — out  of 
281  persons — of  about  230,  killed  and  wounded.  Among 
the  latter  was  Captain  Willoughby,  who  had  one  eye  torn 
completely  out  of  its  socket,  and  received  a  severe  splinter 
wound  on  the  cheek  shortly  after  the  commencement  of 
the  action.  A  few  days  after  the  capture  of  the  "Nereide" 
a  bone  exfoliated  in  consequence  of  the  wounds  he  re- 
received  at  Isle  Platte.'  Being  obliged  in  consequence  to 
leave  the  deck,  as  were  Lieuts.  Burn  and  Deacon,  and 
Lieut.  Cox  of  the  Marines,  all  of  them  severely  wounded, 
the  ship,  during  the  remainder  of  the  contest,  was  fought 
by  Mr.  Lesby,  the  master.  On  Captain  Willoughby 
becoming  a  prisoner  among  the  French,  General  de  Caen 
held  the  council  before  mentioned  as  to  the  treatment  of 
the  "  Nereide's  **  heroic  defender. 

Commodore  Duperr6  writes  to  the  Governor  de 
Caen: 

"  26  Septembre,  1810. 

Monsieur  le  lieutenant  de  Vaisseau  Roussin  fut  envoy^  k 
mariner  la  Nereide,  il  la  trouva  dans  un  £tat  impossible  k 
d^rire,  100  morts  ou  mourants  ^taient  sur  les  ponts;  son 
Capitaine  M.  Willoughby  £tait  bless^." 

The  ship  was  past  repair,  and  never  served  again. 
Captain  Pym,  senior  officer  of  the  British  squadron 


(1)  15th  Jane,  1810.— While  on  shore  at  Isle  Platte,  a  small  island  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Mauritius,  a  musket  in  the  bands  of  a 
Marine  burst,  inflicting  upon  Captain  Willoughby  two  dreadful  wounds, 
supposed  at  the  time  to  be  mortal.  His  lower  jaw  on  the  right  side 
was  badly  fractured,  and  his  neck  so  lacerated  that  the  windpipe  lay 
bare.  For  three  weeks  he  could  not  speak.  The  wound,  however,  at 
length  healed,  but  it  was  not  tiU  after  a  painful  exfoliation  of  the  jaw 
had  taken  place. 
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captured,  writes  in  his  official  despatch : — 

''Poor  Nereide  neatly  gained  her  port,  and  did  in  the 
most  gallant  manner  maintain  that  and  the  one  intended  for 
Sinus  until  Betlone  cut.  All  the  enemy's  ships  being  on 
shore,  and  finding  Sinus  could  not  get  o£P,  the  whole  of  them 
opened  their  fire  on  Nereide,  but  notwithstanding  this  unequal 
contest,  and  being  aground,  she  did  not  cease  firing  till  10 
o'clock,  and  sorry  am  I  to  say  that  the  Captain,  every  officer 
and  man  on  board  are  killed  or  wounded." 

There  are  many  copies  of,  or  extracts  from,  official  and 
other  documents  relating  to  this  fight,  but  I  will  only  give 
Captain  Basil  Hall's  brief  account  from  his  '*  Voyages 
and  Travels.'* 

In  1810  the  Government  of  India  resolved  to  send  an 
expedition  against  the  Isle  of  Prance  under  General  Aber- 
crombte.  The  chief  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  try  to 
keep  down  the  power  of  the  Prench  fleet  by  means  of  a  close 
blockade  by  the  English  ships.  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral 
Sir  John)  Rowley  in  the  **  Boadicea,"  was  entrusted  with  the 
command.  He  was  a  man  of  experience  and  abilities  and  was 
well  known  in  the  service.  The  Isle  of  Bourbon  was  seized 
as  a  rendezvous.  During  Captain  Rowley's  absence,  "the 
second  in  command,  whom  he  had  left  in  charge  of  the  ships, 
conceived  that  a  favourable  opportunity  hsul  occurred  for 
attacking  the  enemy's  frigates  lying  in  Port  South  Bast.  •  •  . 
Two  out  of  the  four  English  frigates  having  grounded  on  un- 
known shoals,  the  Prench  warped  theirs  into  such  a  position 
that  their  broadsides  acted  with  the  precision  of  fixed  batteries, 
and,  co-operating  with  the  land  fortifications,  at  last  e£Fectually 
silenced  the  assailants.  His  Majesty's  ship  Sirius  and 
Magicienne  were  burned,  the  Iphigenia  and  Nereide  captured, 
smd  of  all  the  crews  of  these  prime  frigates,  only  one  officer 
and  a  dozen  men  escaped  in  the  sole  remsuning  boat  to  tell 
their  unfortunate  tale  to  the  Commodore. 

The  defence  made  by  H.M.S.  Nereide,  Captain  (now  Sir 
Nesbit)  Willoughby  is  one  of  the  finest  things  ever  recorded ; 
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out  of  277  men  and  boys,  85  were  killed  and  170  wounded. 
The  Admiral  in  his  dispatch  says, '  The  Nereide  surrendered 
after  a  glorious  defence,  almost  unparalleled  even  in  the 
annals  of  the  British  Navy/  " ' 

Sir  Nesbit  was  greatly  against  duelling,  and  in  a 
newspaper  cutting,  mentioning  that  326  gentlemen  pro- 
posed to  appeal  to  Her  Majesty  (Queen  Victoria)  to  dis- 
countenance the  practice,  Sir  Nesbit  Willoughby's  name 
is  given  as  one  of  those  whom  no  one  could  dream  of 
calling  to  account  for  refusing  a  challenge,  seeing  that  his 
reputation  for  courage  was  so  great. 

This  little  compilation  is  already  too  long,  though  it 
merely  touches  on  the  acts  of  a  very  remarkable  career. 
I  have  had  scarce  time  to  glance  through  the  little  box 
with  its  worn  hair  cover  and  rounded  lid,  and  the  mere 
skimming  of  its  contents,  having  no  nautical  knowledge, 
and  being  but  ignorant  of  naval  history,  makes  me  a  poor 
biographer.  But  material  is  there  for  better  brains  to 
work  upon.  Admiral  Sir  Nesbit  Josias  Willoughby 
wins  my  warm  admiration,  which  is  but  a  poor  tribute, 
only  I  wonder,  irony  apart,  how  many  D.S.O.'s  and  even 
V.C.'s,  as  awarded  in  the  present  day,  were  won  in  the 
i8th  and  igth  centuries  by  this  glorious  British  seaman. 


NOTB. — 

I  find  the  following  amusing  correspondence  on  the 
subject  of  the  "  Victor." 


(1)  The  Court  Martial  on  Captain  Willoughby  for  the  loss  of  his  ship 
was  **  of  opinion  that  His  Majesty's  late  ship  Nereide  was  carried  into 
battle  on  the  23rd  in  a  moat  Judicious ,  offienliki,  and  gallant  manner,  and 
the  Court  cannot  do  otherwise  than  express  its  high  admiration  of  the 
nobis  conduct  of  the  captain,  officers,  and  ship's  company,  during  the 
whole  of  the  unequal  contest,  and  is  ftirther  of  opinion  that  the  Nereide 
was  not  surrendered  to  the  enemy  until  she  was  disabled  in  every 
respect "    Verdict,  **  Most  honorably  acquitted.' 
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"  His  Majesty's  ship  Nereide,  at 
smchor  o£F  the  Isle  Passe, 

21  August,  1810. 
Sir,  Trusting  to  the  honor  of  the  French  flag  and  the 
laws  of  War,  I  demand  that  the  Victor  corvette  shsdl  be  given 
up  to  my  disposal,  in  consequence  of  having  (yesterday) 
struck  her  colours  to  his  Majesty's  ship  under  my  command, 
hailed,  she  had  done  so,  and  anchoring  in  obedience  to  my 
orders  close  to  the  Nereide. 

Lieuten^  Bum  and  Pye  whom  I  send  with  this  letter 
were  in  a  boat  alongside  the  Victor  to  take  possession  of  her 
when  she  cut  and  followed  the  **  Minerve,"  being  hailed  and 
ordered  to  do  so  by  her. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &&, 

(Signed)   N.  J.  Willouohby. 
To  Commander  Duperd." 

This    sounds    fairly  cool  I    and  the    Commander's 

answer  is  naive: — 

•'Aug.  21,  1810. 

Sir — In  answer  to  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honor  of 

writing,  I  am  commsmded  by  His  Excellency  the  Commander 

in  Chief  de  Caen,  to  say  that  he  objects  to  your  extraordinary 

demand. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c., 

(Signed)    Dupbrb." 

But  the  account   says  she    did  "haul    down    her 
colours.** 


plumtree  Cburcb. 


By  the  Rev.  A.  Du  Boulay  Hill. 


^^HE  Church  of  St,  Mary,  Plumtree,  consists  of  a  nave, 
^^  38ft.  by  2oft.,  with  13th  century  arcades,  late  Perpen- 
dicular clerestory,  chancel,  and  south  aisle,  and  a  north 
aisle  rebuilt  in  1873,  partly  with  stone  taken  from  the  old 
Trent  Bridge  at  Nottingham  at  the  time  of  its  demolition. 
The  western  tower,  of  three  stages,  terminating  in  a 
battlemented  parapet  of  late  Tudor  work,  was  so  covered 
with  stucco  and  ivy,  that  its  western  arch  was  the  only 
visible  external  indication  of  its  Norman  character.  It 
has  been  strengthened  by  a  massive  square  buttress  at  the 
north-west  angle,  with  a  diagonal  buttress  added  to  it 
later.  It  opens  to  the  nave  through  a  remarkably  thick 
wall,  by  a  round  arch  of  three  square-edged  orders  with 
square  abacus. 

The  refacing  which  covered  the  old  walls  in  the  upper 
part  having  recently  become  dangerous,  the  tower  was 
examined ;  and  it  has  been  considered  necessary  to  pull 
down  and  rebuild  the  greater  part  of  it.  When  I  visited 
the  church  in  April,  igo6,  the  upper  stage,  and  most  of 
the  north  wall  had  been  taken  down,  and  the  buttresses 
on  the  south  side  stripped  off. 

The  removal  of  ivy  and  stucco  showed  that  the  north 
and  south  faces  of  the  tower  were  each  ornamented  in  the 
lowest  stage  with  an  arcade  of  two  round-headed  recessed 
panels  (Plate  I.).  Above  this,  on  the  second  stage,  there 
was  a  similar  series  of  three  arches,  the  centre  panel  being 
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pierced  by  a  narrow  window,  wide  splayed  and  with 
a  roughly  corbelled  arch  inside,  but  now  filled  up  with 
rubble.  The  arcading  of  the  second  stage  was  complete 
on  the  north  wall  before  it  was  pulled  down,  but  on  the 
still  existing  south  wall  it  has  been  obliterated  by  the 
14th  or  15th  century  refacing,  which  has  extended  down 
thus  far.  Close  scrutiny  of  the  stones,  however,  makes  it 
clear  that  the  two  sides  were  alike.  The  position  of  the 
arcading  and  window  is  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  the 
south  elevation  on  Plate  II. 

The  lower  stage  of  the  west  side  has  a  single  shallow 
arched  recess,  within  which  is  a  semi-circular  architrave 
with  a  hollow  and  roll  moulding,  rising  from  a  flat  string 
abacus,  below  which  are  two  caps,  of  which  the  angle 
shafts  have  perished,  bearing,  I  think,  traces  of  volute 
ornament.  A  plain  flat-soffited  inner  order  forms  the 
west  doorway,  now  filled  with  a  four-centred  arched  door. 
The  second  stage  on  the  west  has  been  entirely  refaced, 
and  is  pierced  by  a  small  two-light  14th  century  window 
(Plate  I.). 

I  consider  this  tower  to  be  quite  early  Norman  work 
of  the  nth  century.  Similar  arcading  is  to  be  seen  on 
the  middle  stages  of  the  fine  central  tower  of  South 
Lopham  Church,  near  Thetford. 

The  pulling  down  of  the  north  wall  has  revealed  the 
interesting  fact  that  the  Norman  tower  was  built  up 
against  an  earlier  Saxon  wall,  constructed  of  more  dur- 
able mortar  than  the  Norman  work.  This  can  be  dis- 
tinguished on  the  left  hand  of  the  tower  in  the  sketch  on 
Plate  IL,  and  the  photograph,  Plate  IIL,  by  the  herring- 
bone courses  of  stones. 

The  coign  stones  are  destroyed  or  hidden  by  the 
north  aisle.  Parts  of  the  exposed  surface  of  the  wall 
retain  the  original  plaster,  and  across  it  there  runs  a 
chase  about  16  feet  from  the  floor,  constructed  in  the  wall 
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for  the  reception  of  a  joist  8  inches  by  4  inches.  If  this 
supported  a  floor  in  a  Saxon  western  tower  it  must  have 
been  a  very  large  one ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
recess  indicates  the  position  of  a  wooden  pent-house  roof 
fixed  externally  over  a  door,  and  extending  across  the 
west  wall  of  the  church.  The  wall  was  carried  up  in 
later  work  of  rough  boulders  to  the  steep  pitch  of  the 
Norman  roof.  No  further  indications  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  Saxon  building  have  been  discovered  beyond  those 
shown  on  the  plan. 

The  three  bells  taken  down  from  the  tower  bear  the 
following  inscriptionsi  the  two  first  being  by  Henry  and 
George  Oldfield. 

1.  ^    IHESVS  BB   OVR  SPEED.      1609.       [jfOr.] 

2.  ALL  MEN   THAT  llEARE   MY   MOVRNFVLL  SOVND 
REPENT  BEFORE  YOV  LYE   IN    GROVND.      1620.      [gM.] 

3.  ggl    MY  ROARINGE  SOVNDE  DOTH  WARNINGS  GEVE 

THAT  MEN  CANNOT  HEARE  ALWAYS  LYVE.        162I. 


Xlbe  £nbowment  of  TKIIorfi0op  priori?* 


By  Cornelius  Brown. 


COL.  Henry  Mellish,  of  Hodsock  Priory,  is  the  for- 
tunate possessor  of  a  number  of  interesting  docu- 
ments, collected  for  the  most  part  by  his  learned  ancestor, 
Mr.  Charles  Mellish,  who  was  Recorder  of  Newark  in 
1770,  and  at  his  own  expense  in  1778  "  repaired  and 
ornamented"   (as  the  inscription  testifies)    the  ancient 
Beaumond  Cross  in  that  town.     Recorder  Mellish  pos- 
sessed, among  other  good  qualities,  a  taste  for  antiquarian 
research,  and  if  only  for  the  fact  that  he  secured  a  copy 
of  the  notes  of  Mr.  Twentyman,  of  Newark — a  citizen 
who  lived  during  the  Civil  war  of  the  time  of  Charles  the 
first,  and  left  behind  him  a  graphic  record  of  incidents  he 
witnessed  during  the  siege  of  his  native  town — deserves 
to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  local  antiquarians, 
and  by  myself  more  especially.     Mr.  Dickenson  alludes 
to  these  notes  in  his  history  published  in  1815,  and  gives 
short  extracts  from  them,  but  the  fuller  copy  which  Mr. 
Mellish  preserved  is   richer    in    detail,  embodying  the 
experiences  of  a  Royalist  who,  from  the  tower  of  the 
church,  saw  the  cavalry  of  Prince  Rupert  charge  down 
Beacon  Hill  and  hurl  themselves  with  irresistible  force  on 
the  enemy  below.    Col.  Mellish  has  kindly  permitted  me 
to  utilise  this  narrative  in  the  second  volume  of  my  new 
History  of  Newark,  now  in  the  press,  but  it  is  only  one 
of  many  documents  at  Hodsock  Priory  which  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  inspecting.     Of  greater  antiquarian  and 
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chirographic  value  is  the  charter  by  which  William  de 
Lovetot  endowed  the  Priory  of  Worksop  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  This  document  is  in  the  style  of  legal  writing 
which  prevailed  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  its  plain  bold  letters  and  characteristic 
capitals,  notably  the  W,  being  identical  with  those  in  the 
Notts,  entries  in  Domesday  Book,  and  there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt,  though  the  seal  is  missing,  that  it  is  the  original 
deed  which  confirmed  to  the  Austin  Canons  Lovetot*s 
pious  and  generous  benefaction. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Priory  is  given  by 
Dugdale  as  ''  the  third  of  the  Ides  of  May  in  the  third 
year  of  Henry  the  First"  (A.D.  1103).  The  date  of  this 
Charter  can  only  be  surmised.  It  is  directed  to  *'  T  Arch- 
bishop of  York,"  and  the  only  Archbishops  of  this  period 
whose  names  began  with  T  were  Thomas  II.,  who  died  at 
Beverley  in  A.D.  1114,  and  Thurstan,  who  flourished 
from  A.D.  1114  to  A.D.  1140.  That  it  was  the  latter  to 
whom  Lovetot  refers  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Alexander, 
of  Lincoln,  was  a  witness  to  the  King's  ratification  of  the 
gift,  and  Alexander  was  not  consecrated  until  11 23.  The 
deed  must  therefore  have  J^een  created  between  11 23  and 
1 140,  when  Thurstan  died ;  and  the  Archdeacon  of 
Nottingham  referred  to  in  it  would  doubtless  be  Geoffrey 
Trocope,  to  whom  a  few  years  after  his  (Thurstan's) 
decease,  the  Archbishop  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  a 
dream,  and  who  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Hugh  de 
Pontefract,  a  life  of  Thurstan,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Cottonian  library.  William  de  Lovetot  is  mentioned 
twice  in  the  Roll  of  Payments  into  the  Exchequer,  ending 
September,  1130,  as  follows: — "William  de  Luvetot 
renders  account  of  the  farm  of  Blida  for  half  a  year.  He 
pays  into  the  Treasury  ^^21-9-4  and  to  the  Corraedy  of 
the  King  of  Scotland  43s.  6d.  And  is  quit."  And  again 
"  William  de  Luvetot  owes  40s.  of  pleas."     The  hand- 
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writing  of  his  name  in  this  document  is  identical  with 
that  in  the  Charter. 

Someone  in  a  later  hand — that  of  the  i8th  century — 
probably  Recorder  Mellish  himself,  has  described  the 
document  as  the  foundation  charter  quoted  in  Dugdale's 
*'  Monasticon/*  though  it  is  not  this  particular  deed  the 
eminent  antiquary  had  before  him,  as  he  seems  to  have 
obtained  his  copy  from  a  source  to  which  Thoroton  also 
was  often  indebted,  viz.  ''the  collections  of  the  industrious 
Mr  St  Lo.  Kniveton."  Dugdale's  reference  is  **  Vide 
Registrum  olim  bibl.  Seldenia,  hujus  apographim  per 
St.  Lo.  Kniveton  A  T,  Thoroton,  p.  31 " — ^a  transcript 
of  the  Register  by  St.  Lo.  Kniveton  of  which  Thoroton 
made  use.  The  copy  in  Dugdale,  derived  from  that  in 
the  Priory  Cartulary,  except  for  some  very  slight  and 
unimportant  variations  in  the  spelling  of  the  place  names 
and  two  witnesses  omitted,  is  identical  with  the  original 
here  given. 

[Copy.] 

Notum  sit  T.  Archiepiscopo  Bboracensi,  et  Archiadiacono 
de  Notingham,  et  omnibus  baronibus,  clericis,  ac  laicis  Francis 
et  Anglicis,  totius  Anglise  et  de  Notinghamscira,  quod  W.  de 
Luvetot,  concessione  et  consideratione  Emms  uxoris  suae,  et 
filiorum  suorum,  concedit  et  conflrmat  per  breve  suum  donum 
quod  fecit  Deo  et  Sanctae  Bcclesise  et  Canonicis  Sancti  Cuth- 
berti  de  Wirchesope  in  perpetuam  eleemosinam.  In  primis 
totam  capellariam  totius  Domus  suae,  cum  decimis  et  oblation- 
ibus ;  deinde  Bcclesiam  de  Wirchesope,  in  qua  Canonici  sunt, 
cum  terris  et  decimis,  et  omnibus  rebus  ad  eandem  ecclesiam 
pertinentibus,  et  vivarium  et  molendinum  quod  est  juxta 
ecclesiam  de  Wirchesope,  et  pratum  quod  est  juxta  molendinum 
et  vivarium.  Bt  prseterea  omnem  decimam  denariorum  de 
redditibus  suis  constitutis,  tarn  in  Normannia,  quam  in  Anglia. 
In  campo  de  Wirchesope  unam  carucatam  terrae  ad  Inwara, 
et  pratum  suum  de  Cathala.     Bt  omnes  ecclesias  suas  de 
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dominio  suo  de  honore  de  Blida :  scilicet,  ecclesiam  de  Gring- 
aleia,  et  ecclesiam  de  Mistertona,  et  ecclesiam  de  Walcrinham, 
et  ecclesiam  de  Normantona,  et  ecclesiam  de  Colestona,  et 
ecclesiam  de  Wilgebi ;  ecclesiam  de  Wishou,  et  partem  susun 
de  ecclesia  de  Tiresweila,  cum  omnibus  terris,  decimis,  et 
rebus  ad  prsefatas  ecclesias  pertinentibus ;  similiter  et 
decimam  de  pasnagio  suo,  et  de  melle,  et  de  yenattone,  et  de 
piscibus,  et  de  volucribus ;  de  brasio  et  de  molendinis  suis,  et 
de  omnibus  rebus  suis  de  quibus  decima  dari  solet  vel  dari 
debet.  Et  vult  et  firmiter  concedit  quod  prsedicti  canonici 
haec  omnia  teneant  bene  et  in  pace,  libere  et  honorifice,  cum 
omnibus  libertatibus  et  liberis  consuetudinibus  cum  quibus 
ipse  melius  et  liberius  tenet. 

Testtbus  Ogero  sacerdote,  Wlveto  sacerdote,  Ilberto 
scriptore,  Rogero  de  Luvetot,  Brnaldo  de  Luvetot,  Reginaldo 
de  Luvetot,  Odone  dapifero,  Brturo  prseposito,  Wigero  de 
Sancto  Albino,  Cnut  de  Scefeld,  Oilberto  de  Gatteford,  Rogero 
de  Sazendaia. 


[TransUtion.] 

Be  it  known  to  T(homas),  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
to  the  Archdeacon  of  Nottingham,  and  to  all  barons,  clergy, 
and  laity,  both  French  and  Bnglish,  of  the  whole  of  England, 
and  [especially]  of  Nottinghamshire,  that  William  LfOvetot, 
with  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  his  wife  Bmma,  and  of 
his  sons,  grants  and  confirms  by  this  his  deed  the  gift  which 
he  has  made  to  God  and  the  Holy  Church,  and  Canons  of 
Saint  Cuthbert  of  Worksop,  in  perpetual  alms.  In  the  first 
place,  all  the  chapel  furniture  of  his  whole  house,  with  the 
tithes  and  oblations.  Next,  the  church  of  Worksop,  in  which 
the  Canons  are,  with  its  lands  and  tithes,  and  everything  that 
belongs  to  the  same  Church,  and  the  fishpond  and  mill  which 
is  nigh  unto  the  Church  of  Worksop,  and  the  meadow  which 
is  by  the  mill  and  fishpond.  And,  further,  the  whole  tithe  of 
money  of  his  customary  rents,  both  in  Normandy  and  in 
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England.  In  Worksop  field  one  carucate  of  land  at  Inwara,' 
and  his  meadow  at  Cathala.  And  all  his  Churches,  which  are 
of  his  lordship  of  the  Honour  of  Blyth ;  to  wit,  the  Church 
of  Gringley,  and  the  Church  of  Misterton,  and  the  Church  of 
Walkeringham.  And  the  Church  of  Normanton,  and  the 
Church  of  Colston,  and  the  Church  of  Willoughby  ;  the 
Church  of  Wysall,  and  his  portion  of  the  Church  of  Truswell, 
with  all  the  lands,  tithes,  and  possessions  belonging  to  the 
aforesaid  Churches.  In  like  manner  also  the  tithe  of  his 
pannage,  and  of  honey,  and  of  venison,  and  of  fish,  and  of 
fowl ;  of  malt,  and  of  his  mills,  and  of  all  his  possessions 
from  which  tithe  is  wont  or  ought  to  be  given.  And  he  wills 
and  firmly  grants  that  the  said  Canons  shall  possess  all  these 
things  well  and  peaceably,  freely  and  honourably,  with  all  the 
liberties  and  free  customs  with  which  he  himself  now  holds 
them  with  unquestioned  right  and  entire  freedom. 

Witnesses : — Oger  the  Priest,  Wulvet'  the  Priest,  Ilbert 
the  Scribe,  Roger  Lovetot,  Arnold  Lovetot,  Reginald  Lovetot, 
Odo  the  Steward,  Arthur  the  Reeve,  Wiger  of  Saint  Aubin's, 
Cnut  of  Sbe£Beld,  Gilbert  of  Gateford,  Roger  of  Sazondale. 


William  de  Lovetot  was  a  man  of  considerable 
wealth  and  influence,  the  lord  of  many  manors  in  this 
county,  of  ''  Sheffield  and  Hallamshire,"  in  the  county  of 
York,  and  "z.  principal  man  in  Huntingdonshire  where  he 
left  a  barony  to  his  second  son  Nigellus."  He  lived  at  a 
time  when  the  vigorous  and  illustrious  Thurstan,  the 
reviver  of  monasticism  in  the  north,  was  Archbishop  of 

(>)  Inwara  appears  to  have  meant  within  the  township.  There  was 
also  an  Outwara,  for  in  the  confirmation  deed  of  William  de  Lovetot* 8 
son,  Richard,  we  have  "  two  bovatesof  land  in  Herthewick  ad  Utwara.*' 
Wara  is  properly  a  measure  of  land. 

0  The  priest  Wlvet,  or  Ulnet,  was  doubtless  the  parish  priest  of 
Worksop,  for  in  the  confirmation  of  this  grant  by  William's  son, 
Richard,  we  have  the  additional  gift  of  **  the  land  which  was  Wlvets 
the  priest  in  Worksop  between  the  road  and  the  park  and  Impecroft  for 
maldng  a  shrubbery  (virgultum).** 
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York,  and  shared  some  of  the  spirit  which  animated  that 
famous  ecclesiastic.  The  erection  and  endowment  of  re- 
ligious houses  became  the  fashion,  and  during  the  major 
part  of  the  12  th  century  great  knights  and  nobles  estab- 
lished monasteries  where  their  souls  might  be  prayed  for, 
and  to  which  their  names  in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam  might 
be  honourably  attached.  Lovetot's  foundation  was  for 
canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin,  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Cuthbert,  and  the  Archbishop  was 
present,  with  Alexander,  "  the  Magnificent,"  of  Lincoln, 
and  others,  when  King  Henry  I.  granted  confirmation  of 
the  gift.  How  the  house  grew  and  became  enriched  with 
further  endowments,  and  how  the  branches  of  the 
founder's  family  grew  also  (one  John  de  Lovetot  was  a 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  at  Westminster,  Ump. 
Edward  I.)  it  is  not  our  province  to  speak.  The  bene- 
factor, William,  left  two  sons,  from  the  youngest  of  whom, 
Nigellus,  Thoroton  traces  his  descent,  while  the  estates  of 
the  eldest  passed  to  his  grand-daughter,  Matilda,  who 
married  Gerard  de  Furnivall,  a  powerful  Norman.' 

Lovetot  and  Furnivall  were  buried  in  the  priory 
church,  as  were  also  Neviles  and  Talbots,  and  other  great 
men,  as  the  quaint  rhyming  pedigree  by  Pigot,  a  canon  of 
the  priory  sets  forth,  until,  at  the  Reformation,  the  mon- 
astery was  surrendered  to  Henry  VIIL  by  Prior  Thomas 
Stokk,  November  15th,  1539.  At  that  time  the  clear 
income  was  ^239  15s.  5d.  The  prior  and  brethren  received 
pensions,  and  one  of  them,  Laurence  Sterkbone  was  not 
long  in  capitalising  his,  for  he  sold  his  annuity  of 
£i  6s.  8d.  for  little  more  than  two  years*  purchase! 
Another  of  the  canons  got  rid  of  his  grant  of  £4  on  some- 

(^)  Matilda  granted  to  William,  her  son,  **the  whole  manor  of 
Wyrketop,"  and  a  charter  by  Bdward,  Prince  of  Wales,  conBrming 
Matilda's,  is  in  the  British  Museum  (add.  chr.  46,918),  and  has  a  Urge 
part  of  the  seal  attached  to  it  in  very  fine  preservation. 
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what  better  terms — for  3^12;  The  lands  given  by  Lovetot 
in  Henry  the  First's  time  were  sold  by  Henry  VHI.  to 
Messrs.  Bellow  and  Bailly  and  others,  as  e.g.^  **  one  tene- 
ment, one  cottage,  and  divers  parcels  of  land  in  Worksop 
and  Radford  in  the  tenures  of  John  Taylour,  Agnes 
Wylkynson,  William  BuUesse,  Raffe  Gelder,  and  Mary 
Garth,  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  late  monastery  of 
Woorkesopp,  the  farm  of  a  tenement  and  eight  acres  of 
land,  called  Bakehouse  flatte  (27s.))  a  close  in  the  tenure 
of  W"  de  Auro  called  Hamkyn  Yerd,  and  a  croft  abutting 
on  Colemer." 

Of  the  stately  monastery  itself  little  is  now  remaining 
save  the  gatehouse,  but  the  church  is  still  (and  will  for  all 
time  continue)  **  a  proud  monument  of  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical magnificence.'* 

Authorities: — Dugdale's  Monasticon,  Thoroton's  Notts., 
Pari.  Writs.,  White's  Dukery  Records,  Poss's  Judges,  Raine'8 
Test.  Bbor.,  Gasquet's  Monasteries,  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  the 
Great  Roll  of  the  Pipe  No.  1,  P.RO. ;  Particulars  for  Grants, 
P.R.O.,  etc. 


Zbc  Hrm0,  Crest,  anb  HDotto  of  tbe 
Cit^  of  flottingbam 

anZ)  Counts  of  tbe  same  Cits* 


By  George  Fellows. 


**  Gules,  issuant  from  the  base  a  ragged  cross 
couped  vert  between  two  ducal  coronets  in 
chief  or,  and  the  lower  limb  of  the  cross 
enfiled  with  a  like  coronet." — 

College  of  Arms,  1898. 

Yi  HE  origin  and  the  significance  of  the  arms  of  the 
^1^  Town  of  Nottingham  are  veiled  in  a  mystery  to 
which  no  very  satisfactory  solution  has,  as  yet,  been  forth- 
coming. Some  degree  of  doubt,  too,  prevails  as  to  the 
exactness  of  the  blazon,  which  is  not  made  clearer  by  the 
description  given  of  it  by  various  authorities,  viz. :  Guillim 
in  his  "  Display  of  Heraldry  "  (1679),  who  says — 

The  town  '*beareth  for  their  coat  armour,  argent,  two 
ragged  staves  in  cross  vert,  between  three  coronets,  two  in  chief 
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and  one  in  base  or,  the  ragged  staff  in  pale,  passing  through  the 
coronet  in  base.** 

In    Papworth's    "Ordinary  of    British   Armorials" 

(1874),  the  arms  are  described  as — 

<*  Gules,  two  staves  ragtdy  and  couped  one  in  pale  surmounted 
by  the  other  in  /esse  vert,  between  two  ducal  coronets  in  chief  or, 
the  bottom  part  of  the  staff  in  pale  enfiled  with  a  ducal  coronet 
of  the  last:* 

In  Burke's '' General  Armory"  (1878),  the  blazon  is 
given  thus — 

"  Nottingham,  Town  of,  gules,  two  staves  ragulee  couped, 
one  in  pale,  surmounted  by  the  other  in  fess  vert,  between  two 
ducal  coronets  in  chief  or,  the  bottom  part  of  the  staff  in  pale, 
enjiled  with  a  ducal  coronet  of  the  last.** 

In  all  these  instances  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
charge  on  the  shield  is  described  as  being  two  staves,  not 
as  a  cross. 

On  John  Speed's  Map  of  the  Countie  of  Nottingham, 
dated  1610,  the  charge  is  shown  undoubtedly  as  a  cross 
couped  at  all  its  limbs,  not  as  two  staves ;  but  he,  like 
Guillim,  describes  the  shield  as  argent.  This  appears  to 
be  the  oldest  representation  of  the  arms  now  extant. 

The  Nottingham  halfpenny'  of  i66g  indicates  on  the 
obverse  a  cross  as  issuing  from  the  bottom  of  the  shield. 

Dr.  Thoroton,  in  his  "  Antiquities  of  Nottingham  " 
(1677),  on  a  map  of  Nottingham  town,  shows  the  **  Anna 
Villse  Nottinghamiae "  as  having  a  gules  shield  charged 
with  a  ragul€e  cross  vert  couped  at  all  limbs,  and 
Blackner,  in  more  recent  times,  follows  Dr.  Thoroton  in 
this  particular. 

In  St.  George's  Visitation  of  Notts.  (1614),  there  is 
a  tricking  of  the  town  arms,  in  which  the  ragged  cross  is 

P)    This  halfpenny  is  inscribed  **  Nottingham  halfpenny  changed  by 
yt  Chamberlains  1689.** 
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shown  couped  at  three  of  its  limbs,  whilst  the  fourth 
issues  from  the  base  of  the  shield.  It  is  on  this  last 
authority  that  the  College  of  Arms  at  the  present  day 
take  their  stand,  and  lay  down  that  the  arms  are  as  shown 
at  the  head  of  this  paper.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  an 
extract  from  a  letter  sent  by  the  late  Sir  Albert  Woods, 
Garter  King  at  Arms,  to  the  Town  Clerk,  dated  12th 
March,  1898 : — 

**A  careful  and  exhaustive  search  has  been  made  amongst 
the  records  of  this  College  in  respect  to  the  correct  arms  of 
Nottingham  and  from  the  enclosed  tracings.'  You  will  notice 
that  in  each  case  the  arms  are  represented  as  a  cross  raguly 
and  not,  as  you  mention,  two  staves  raguly,  one  in  pale  and 
the  other  in  fesse,  as  shewn  in  the  tracing  you  sent  me.    I  fail 

to  find  any  authority  for  the  latter So  far  as  I 

can  trace,  the  Visitation  of  the  County  of  Nottingham  made 
in  the  year  1614  is  the  only  authority  for  the  arms." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  considerable  complexity  of 
descriptions  of  the  town  arms  is  furnished  by  various 
authorities  on  such  matters. 

At  the  time  (i8g8)  when  the  College  of  Arms  pro- 
nounced their  ruling,  i.e.  when  Nottingham  was  made  a 
city,  and  received  an  augmentation  of  honour  by  being 
granted  supporters,  a  coloured  sketch  was  furnished  by 
the  College,  which  showed  a  great  incongruity,  for  in  it 
the  cross  was  not  shown  to  issue  from  the  base  of  the 
shield  !  From  this  sketch  the  town  authorities  caused 
dies,  transfers,  and  so  forth  to  be  made  for  use  in  such 
places  as  the  town  arms  appear,  and  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  the  Guildhall,  on  the  panels  of  the  tram  cars, 
prison  vans,  also  on  the  new  statue  of  Queen  Victoria, 
recently  erected  in  the  Market  Place,  etc. 

Thus  an  erroneous  representation  of  the  arms,  as  laid 
down  by  the  present  highest  authority  in  the  kingdom, 

i})    That  given  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper  and  two  others. 
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namely  the  CoU^e  of  Anns,  is  being  perpetuated. 

The  foUowing  letter  on  this  subject  appeared  in  a 
local  newspaper  early  in  1905  : — 

"THE    CITY    ARMS. 

TO  THE   EDITOR  OP  THE  KOmNGHAH   DAILY  GUARDIAN. 

Sir, — 1  have  often  wondered  how  much  longer  the  Cor- 
poration of  Nottingham  intend  displaying  the  heraldic  mon- 
strosities which  pass  muster  as  the  City  Arms.  Soon  after 
the  town  of  Nottingham  was  raised  to  the  doubtful  dignity  of 
a  city,  the  Corporation  obtained  a  confirmation  of  the  ancient 
Arms*  with  separate  grants  of  a  crest  and  supporters.  These 
were  duly  emblsizoned  and  distributed  to  the  members  of  the 
Corporation  and  others.  A  copy  of  the  same  with  a  printed 
blazon,  or  heraldic  description  of  the  same,  is  in  my  possession. 
Unfortunately  the  printed  blazon  does  not  agree  with  the 
illustration,  probably  through  the  misconceptions  of  the  artist 
employed.  At  the  risk  of  being  tedious  1  will  explain  the 
discrepancies.  The  Arms  are : — Gules,  issuant  from  the  base 
a  ragged  cross  couped  vert  between  two  ducal  coronets  in 
chief  or,  and  the  lower  limb  of  the  cross  enfiled  with  a  like 
coronet.  Without  going  into  the  technicalities  of  this  some- 
what wooden  description,  I  may  say  that  instead  of  the  cross 
issuing  from  the  base  or  bottom  of  the  shield  it  is  cut  off  like 
the  other  limbs.  For  a  correct  sketch  of  these  ancient  arms 
see  the  "Visitations  of  Nottinghamshire,"  published  by  the 
Harleian  Society.  The  Crest  is: — On  a  wreath  of  the  colours* 
or  and  gules,  a  castle,  walled,  triple-towered  and  domed 
proper,  the  dome  of  the  dexter  tower  surmounted  by  an 
increscent  argent,  and  the  sinister  by  an  estoile.  Here  again 
a  glance  at  the  drawings  of  the  ancient  Town  Seals  in  the 
work  mentioned,  will  show  the  absurdity  of  sticking  the  sun 
and  moon,  or  moon  and  star,  whichever  they  may  be  supposed 
to  be,  on  the  tops  of  towers  instead  of  placing  them  above 
the  respective  towers.  The  Supporters  are  : — On  either  side 
a  man  habited  as  a  Forester,  supporting  in  his  exterior  hand 
a  long  bow,  bent,  all  proper.      For  an  illustration  of  these 
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supporters  in  their  absurdity  look  at  any  tramcar  where  the 
valiant  foresters  instead  of  being  armed  with  a  long  bow, 
which  in  heraldry  means  a  bow  the  full  height  of  a  man,  or 
6ft.  long,  are  depicted  bearing  bows  similar  to  those  used  by  a 
double-bass  player.  Last,  the  motto,  used  for  many  years 
without  any  authority,  is  *  Vivit  post  funera  virtus.'  Why  the 
Corporation,  in  obtaining  their  grant  of  Arms  should  retain 
this  inappropriate  motto  passes  understanding,  for  it  is  simply 
a  sepulchral  motto  to  be  found  on  ancient  monuments.  There 
are  examples  at  Clifton,  Gotham,  and  elsewhere  in  this 
county,  raised  by  pious  persons  to  the  memory  of  their 
relatives.  It  is  known  that  in  many  cases  similar  mottoes 
were  used  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  The  Corporation  of 
Nottingham,  past  and  present,  having  committed  many  sins 
of  omission  and  commission,  would,  it  would  appear,  seek  to 
hide  them  under  the  sepulchral  hypocritical  motto  *  Virtue  (or 
good  deeds)  liveth  (or  lives)  after  death.' — I  am,  sir,  &c., 

PARVUS  MARISCUS." 

The  letter  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Council  of 
the  Thoroton  Society  to  the  subject,  with  the  result  that 
steps  were  taken  by  that  body  to  have  the  arms,  if 
possible,  once  for  all  definitely  settled.  A  fee  was  paid  in 
order  that  a  renewed  search  might  be  made  at  the  College, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  the  Heralds  could  find 
to  authenticate  the  above  description,  which  they  had 
decreed  as  being  the  correct  one. 

Mr.  Atbill,  the  Richmond  Herald,  reported  as 
follows  : — 

"  The  earliest  official  record  of  the  Arms  of  the  City  of 
Nottingham  is  to  be  found  in  the  Visitation  of  1614,  where 
the  Coat  is  represented  as  gules,  issuantfrom  the  base  a  ragged 
cross  couped  vert,  between  two  ducal  coronets  in  chief  or,  and  a 
like  Coronet  enfiling  the  lower  limb  of  the  Cross,  This  is  the 
Coat  which  is  tricked  in  Vincent's  copy  of  the  same  Visitation. 
(Vincent  was  Windsor  Herald  1624-5)  but  in  another  of 
Vincent's  MSS.,  No.  187,  the  Coat  is  represented  not  issuing 
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from  the  base.  This  MS.,  however,  is  not  a  record. 

M.  5,  fo.  21,  an  early  17^  century  MS.,  but  not  a  record, 
likewise  gives  the  Cross  couped  at  all  four  limbs,  as  also  does 
Philpot  6,  7,  fo.  19**,  but  this  too  is  not  a  record. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  Arms  officially  recorded 
for  the  City  of  Nottingham  give  the  Cross  as  issuing  out  of 
the  base  of  the  shield,  and  they  should  continue  to  be  so 
borne. 

Charles  H.  Athill, 

Richmond  Herald. 
College  of  Arms,  London, 

16  October,  1905." 

Controversy  concerning  these  arms  does  not,  however, 
cease  with  the  exact  technical  heraldic  description,  or 
whether  the  charge  should  be  a  cross  or  two  staves,  or 
whether  the  arms  show  an  heraldic  error  in  placing  a 
colour  on  a  colour,  which,  in  heraldry,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  not  permissible.  The  heralds  do  not  challenge 
this,  because  the  fact  of  the  lower  limb  of  the  cross 
passing  through  the  ducal  coronet  in  the  base  lifts  it  off 
the  ground  of  the  shield,  so  to  speak,  and  thus  saves 
the  blazon. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  turn  attention  to  what 
could  have  been  the  origin  of  the  arms,  and  their  signifi- 
cance. They  are  closely  identical  with  those  of  the 
Borough  of  Colchester,  but  there  is  no  established  affinity 
between  the  two  places  to  which  the  similitude  in  their 
armorial  bearings  can,  with  safety,  be  attributed. 

Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A.,  a  good  authority 
on  such  matters,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute 
to  Nottingham  in  the  year  1901,  in  which  he  explained 
his  theory  as  follows  : — 

"  That  the  three  Crowns  have  reference  to  and  must  be 
regarded  as  being  associated  with  the  three  nails.     This 
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reduces  the  arms  to  perfectly  simple  elements ;  the  Cross  of 
our  Lord,  pierced  by  three  crowned  nails.  We  may  thus  at 
once  see,  firstly,  why  the  lowest  Crown  encircles  the  Cross, 
because  it  then  hovers  over  the  third  nail,  and  secondly,  that 
the  honour  due  to  the  hallowed  nails,  which  are  otherwise 
liable  to  be  overlooked,  is  clearly  and  emphatically  set  forth 
by  the  Crowns  in  a  manner  quite  in  accord  with  mediaeval 

usage These  arms  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as 

the  well  known  emblems  of  the  Passion  reduced  to  their 
simplest  elements." 

He  adds  that  he  can  only  suggest  that  it  is  a  mere 
coincidence  that  the  arms  of  Nottingham  aae  identical 
with  those  of  Colchester. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  Colchester  acquired  arms 
at  an  earlier  date  than  Nottingham,  for  they  appear  on  a 
charter,  granted  to  the  former  town  by  King  Henry  V., 
so  long  ago  as  7  July,  1413,  and  they  are  recorded  in  the 
College  of  Arms  in  1558,  whereas  the  oldest  authority  for 
the  arms  of  Nottingham  appears  to  be,  as  already  stated, 
St.  George's  Visitation  of  1614. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  think  that  Nottingham  pos- 
sessed its  own  arms  previous  to  this  date,  for  in  the  later 
years  of  the  15th  century  it  was  the  law  of  the  land  '  that 
all  cloth  had  to  carry  a  leaden  seal  bearing  the  Royal 
Arms,  as  well  as  the  arms  of  the  town  in  which  the  fabric 
was  made,  as  a  guarantee  that  the  piece  produced  was  of 
the  size  prescribed  by  law.  That  Nottingham  at  that 
time  was  one  of  the  leading  industrial  towns  in  the 
kingdom  is  incontestible,  so  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 

(>)  1  Richard  III.,  cap.  viii.,  para.  vi.  **....  Seals  shall  be 
provided  smd  ordained  by  the  treasurer  of  England,  to  be  printed  in 
lead,  having  the  King's  arms  of  England  on  the  one  aide,  and  on  the 
other  aide  the  arms,  sign,  or  token  of  every  city,  borough,  or  town 

within  the  realm  of  England,  where  the  cloth  is  made '* 

The  oflBcial  on  whom  the  duty  of  affixing  this  seal  devolved,  was  called 
an  "  aulnager."  There  appears  to  have  been  considerable  rascality 
practised  by  cloth  mak<— -  •-  *»-^-»  days. 
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then  possessed,  and  possibly  had  possessed  for  some  years, 
its  own  coat  of  arms,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking 
that  they  varied  materially  from  the  arms,  the  use  of 
which  has  descended  to  the  present  day. 

Mr.  W.  Gumey  Benham  has  written  an  interesting 
pamphlet  called  *' Ancient  Legends  connected  with  the 
Arms  of  Colchester,"  in  which  the  similarity  between  the 
arms  of  that  town  and  those  of  Nottingham  is  alluded  to. 
In  this  pamphlet  he  states  that  Colchester  claims  to  be 
the  birthplace,  in  the  year  242,  of  the  Empress  Saint 
Helena,  who  was  daughter  of  King  Coel  Godeberg,  from 
whom  the  town  of  Colchester  takes  its  name.  As  is  well 
known,  legend  credits  Saint  Helena  with  being  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  True  Cross  and  also  the  bodies  of  the 
"Three  Kings"  (the  Magi).  The  latter  she  caused  to  be 
transferred  from  India  to  Constantinople,  thence  to 
Milan,  and  finally  to  Cologne.  The  three  crowns  that 
appear  in  the  arms  of  that  city  are  supposed  to  be  indica- 
tive of  these  three  kings.  A  chapel  in  the  cathedral  there 
is  dedicated  to  them,  and  their  remains  are  said  to  be 
contained  in  a  golden  casket  in  the  Treasury.  In  the 
same  way  the  three  crowns  in  the  arms  of  Colchester  are 
supposed  to  be  commemorative  of  the  birth  of  the 
Empress  Saint,  the  reputed  discoverer  of  the  kings* 
bodies.  It  may  naturally  be  asked,  if  this  be  so,  why 
should  three  similar  crowns  be  introduced  with  the  coat 
of  arms  of  Nottingham  ?  To  this,  Mr.  Benham  furnishes 
a  possible  clue.  He  draws  attention  to  the  introduction 
to  Deering's  "History  of  Nottingham,"  wherein  the 
historian  says,  "  Some  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
town  of  Nottingham  affirm  that  Coelus,  a  British  King, 
was  buried  in  it  A.M.  3831.     ..." 

In  a  footnote,  Deering  explains  that  this  assertion 
must  be  regarded  as  being  very  unreliable,  as  there  were 
at  least  two  King  Coels,  one  of  whom  was  father  to  Saint 
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Helena,  whilst  another  earlier  king  of  that    name  is 
reported  as  the  predecessor  of  King  Lucius. 

In  Leland's  "  Collectanea,"  Mr.  Benham  goes  on  to 
say,  some  unknown  author  mentions  that  "  Lucius  caused 
four  towns  to  be  formed,  viz.f  Nottingham,  Hereford  (?), 
Salisbury  and  Huntingdon."  Mr.  Benham,  like  Deering, 
also  admits  there  is  great  confusion  between  the 
identity  of  these  ancient  rulers,  but  he  thinks  that  the 
arms  of  both  towns  may  possibly  have  been  evolved  out 
of  these  mythical  old  chronicles,  and  concludes  his 
pamphlet  as  follows  : — 

'*  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  think  that  we  may  assume 
that  the  arms  of  Colchester,  as  of  Nottingham,  were  meant 
to  tell  the  story  of  Saint  Helena  ;  that  the  cross  alludes  to 
the  discovery  of  the  Holy  Rood  ;  that  the  Crowns  symbolise 
the  Magi,  and  that  their  position  was,  in  all  probability, 
intended  to  remind  men  of  the  third  specially  important  dis- 
covery attributed  to  her  (S*  Helena),  the  discovery  of  the 
Holy  nails." 

Further  theories  and  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  arms  have  been  promulgated,  such  as  that  the 
three  crowns  are  symbolical  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  that 
the  ragged  timber  cross  is  indicative  of  the  proximity  of 
Shirewood  Forest,  and  the  three  ducal  crowns  were  added 
by  some  one  of  England's  king's  as  a  mark  of  honour  to 
the  town,  where  Royalty  so  frequently  sojourned  for  the 
purposes  of  hunting  in  Shirewood  Forest. 

The  College  of  Arms  is  the  final  authority  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  correctness  of  coat  armour ;  the 
arms  of  the  city  must,  therefore,  be  rendered  as  laid  down 
by  that  authority  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper  and 
''continue  to  be  so  borne,"  in  spite  of  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  the  arms  are  depicted  in  a  variant  form. 
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Various  representations  of  the  Town  Arms 

PRIOR  to  1800. 

John  Speeders  Map,  1610,  a  cross  ragul6e  couped  at  all 

its  limbs. 
Visitation  of  i6i4»  the  same,  but  the  limb  in  pale  issues 

from  the  base,  as  shown  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 
Nottingham  halfpenny,  1669,  the  same  as  last. 


ypkn  Sp€id§*s  Map,  1610 


NotHngham  Hal/pinny,  1669, 


Thoroton's  History,  the  same  as  on  Speede's  Map. 

'* Nottingham  Post"  newspaper,  17 ii,  two  crossed  staves 

ragul6e,  the  one  in  pale  issuing  from  the  base. 
"  Nottingham  Mercury,"  1725  (a  crude  woodcut)  the  same. 


Thontm's  History,  1677. 


Nottingham  Mireury,  1725. 


In  the  vestry  of  St.  Mary's  Church  {temp.  Queen  Anne), 
two  crossed  staves,  but  couped  at  all  their  limbs. 

Descriptions  of  the  Arms. 

Guillim's  "  Display  of  Heraldry,"  1679,  cross  staves  ragul6e 
Papworth's  "  Armorials,"  1874,  the  same. 
Burke's  "  Armory,"  1878,  the  same. 
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A  public-house  at  the  bottom  of  Malin  Hill,  now 
named  the  "Town  Arms,"  was  formerly  known  as  the 
"  Ragged  Staff." 

The  same  grant  that  gave  Nottingham  supporters  to 
its  arms  also  registered  its  crest  and  motto.  The  crest  is 
thus  described  : — "  On  a  wreath  of  the  colours,  or  and 
gules,  a  castle  walled,  triple-towered  and  domed  proper, 
the  dome  of  the  dexter  tower  surmounted  by  an  increscent 
argent,  and  the  sinister  by  an  estoile  or." 

The  design  of  the  crest,  which  is  appropriate  to  the 
town  and  its  castle,  was  founded  on  the  seal  that  has  been 
in  use  by  the  corporation  for  some  years.  In  the  seal, 
however,  the  moon  and  star  are  shown  as  in  the  heavens, 
whereas  in  the  sketch  by  the  College  of  Arms,  issued  in 
1898,  they  appear  lodged  on  the  pinnacles  of  the  towers 
of  the  fortress,  a  situation  which  seems  scarcely  to  accord 
with  the  blazon  in  which  they  are  said  to  surmount  them. 
What  is  the  exact  meaning  conveyed  by  the  word  sur- 
mounted ?  If  the  heavenly  bodies  are  correctly  repre- 
sented by  the  College  in  this  crest,  as  resting  on  the 
pinnacles,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  estoile  in  the  crest 
of  the  Earl  of  Londesborough  and  the  sun  in  that  of 
Viscount  Powerscourt  (to  take  two  instances  at  random), 
which  are  shown  as^  detached  and  in  the  heavens  in  both 
Burke  and  Debrett's  Peerages,  are  incorrectly  rendered. 

As  regards  the  motto  "  Vivit  post  funera  virtus,"  Mr. 
W.  H.  Stevenson,  the  editor  of  the  Nottingham  Borough 
Records,  published  a  short  pamphlet  in  i88g  on  the 
subject,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  motto  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  adjunct  (October,  1721)  to  the  arms,  and 
that  the  majority  of  ancient  cities  and  boroughs,  of  which 
Nottingham  can  justly  claim  to  be  one,  have  no  mottoes. 
The  words  certainly  seem  inappropriate  as  a  motto  to  a 
thriving,  industrial  town. 
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A  letter  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Dobson,  an  active  member 
of  the  council  of  the  Thoroton  Society,  appeared  in  the 
*'  Nottingham  Daily  Express"  of  8  May,  1906,  which  seems 
to  fix  the  period  at  which  a  motto  first  became  identified 
with  the  town  arms.  The  letter  is  so  convincing  on  this 
point  that  it  should  be  placed  on  record,  and  is  as  follows : 

"The  association  of  this  motto  with  the  arms  of 
Nottingham  has  long  been  a  mystery  to  the  local  anti- 
quary and  historian.  It  appears  to  have  been  assumed, 
no  one  knows  when  or  how,  but  as  there  is  no  record  of 
it  on  the  drawing  of  the  arms  made  at  the  Heralds' 
'  Visitation  *  of  the  town  in  1614,  and  in  the  earliest  map 
and  prints  of  the  town  in  which  the  arms  occur,  namely 
Speed  (1610)  and  Thoroton  (1677),  we  are  fairly  safe  in 
concluding  that  it  is  an  innovation  of  the  last  two  hundred 
years  or  thereabouts,  probably  some  four  centuries  later 
than  the  first  use  of  the  arms  themselves. 

*'  We  turn,  therefore,  in  the  hope  of  enlightenment,  to 
the  local  press,  and  here,  fortunately,  we  have  records 
which  give  us  some  assistance. 

"In  the  Castle  Museum  there  is  a  copy  of  the  earliest 
Nottingham  newspaper,  'The  Nottingham  Post,*  printed 
by  John  CoUyer  in  the  Long  Row.  This  is  dated  1711, 
and  contains  on  its  title  page  an  impress  of  the  town  arms 
without  any  motto.  About  1714  Collyer  discontinued 
this  paper,  and  started  *  The  Nottingham  Mercury,*  and 
we  find  (from  one  or  two  copies  of  the  paper  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  James  Ward),  that  down  to  the  end  of 
1717,  the  old  block  of  the  arms  as  used  by  "The  Post" 
was  retained.  Copies  for  the  years  1718  to  1720  I  have 
never  come  across,  but  in  the  Free  Library  there  is  a 
copy  dated  October  19,  1721,  and  here  we  find  for  the 
first  time  the  arms  with  the  motto  adjoining  it.  We  thus 
arrive  at  the  fact  that  some  time  between  the  years  1718 
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and  172 1  the  printer  had  made  a  fresh  block  and  added 
it  on. 

"  Now  I  suggest,  from  what  we  know  of  Collyer,  that 
so  far  as  its  connection  with  the  town  is  concerned,  he 
was  the  originator,  and  that  its  usage  alongside  the  arms 
during  several  years  of  •  The  Murcury's '  existence,  first 
gave  to  it  that  association  with  the  arms  of  Nottingham 
which  it  holds  to-day. 

**  Mottoes,  Mr.  Lower  says,  have  been  divided  into 
three  sorts,  the  enigmatical,  the  emblematical,  and  the 
sentimental,  and  ours  coming  under  the  last  of  these,  we 
need  not  strain  its  meaning  beyond  the  simple  Wirtue 
survives  the  grave.' 

**  Here  we  have  just  that  vein  of  sentiment  which  this 
God-fearing  man,  Collyer,  the  publisher  and  printer  of 
countless  religious  books  and  tracts,  the  champion  of  the 
dissenting'  interest  of  those  days,  would  choose  as  a 
motto  for  his  paper,  and  an  annex  to  the  arms,  and  it  was 
probably  as  the  former  that  he  first  used  and  adopted  it. 

*'  Still,  we  may  remember,  if  his  intention  was  to  add 
it  to  the  arms,  that  he  was  a  noted  antiquary,  who  in  the 
year  1714  had  been  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
town  '  for  his  services  in  collecting  antiquities  of  Notting- 
ham,' and  he  would  know  that  by  so  doing  he  was  neither 
violating  any  heraldic  law,  nor  assuming  any  right  to  which 
his  position  as  an  authority  (with  the  approval  of  his 
townsmen)  did  not  entitle  him. 

"  So  without  any  great  stretch  of  imagination,  we  can 
picture  this  worthy  printer  and  bookseller,  in  his  anti- 
quarian rambles  amongst  the  churches  of  his  county, 
seeing  graven  on  the  Stanhope,  Clifton,  Pilkington,  and 
other  noted  monuments,  this  well-known  motto,  and  at  a 
time  (1719-20)  when  his  county  was  plunged  in  panic,  and 
doubtless  many  of  his  fellow  townsmen  in  ruin  and  des- 
pair,  owing  to  the  bursting  of  that  great  South   Sea 
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bubble,  choosing  it  as  a  suitable  and  appropriate  one. 
And  indeed,  in  taking  it  from  the  tombs  of  those  Notting- 
hamshire worthies,  he  was  only  going  back  to  one  of  the 
two  sources  from  which  heraldic  mottoes  probably  had 
their  origin — religion  and  war. 

*'  Until  an  earlier  date  of  its  use  be  found,  I  offer 
this  as  a  solution  of  the  mystery.  At  any  rate,  as  we 
cannot  lay  claim  to  its  authenticity  in  connection  with 
our  earliest  grant  or  use  of  arms,  there  is  some  satis&ction 
in  surmising  that  John  CoUyer,  who  was  probably  our 
only  Freeman  to  receive  his  honour  for  eminence  as  an 
antiquar}',  but  whose  records  and  researches  are  altogether 
lost,  left  us  this  motto,  which  will  survive  as  long  as 
Nottingham  bears  its  arms." 

Since  Mr.  Dobson  wrote  the  foregoing,  he  has  seen 
some  copies  of  the  **  Nottingham  Mercury"  at  the  British 
Museum.  From  these,  the  earliest  use  of  the  motto  can 
be  narrowed  down  to  between  the  dates  December  17th, 
1719,  and  June  30th,  1720. 


Report   of   tbe   Council 

FOR  THE  YEAR   I905. 


^T^HB  Council  has  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  number 
Vi^  of  Members  continues  to  be  maintained.  During 
the  year  16  new  Members  have  joined,  and  15  Members, 
through  death  or  resignation,  have  been  lost  to  the  Society, 
leaving  the  present  total  at  230. 

The  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts  and  Balance 
Sheet  are  appended.  These  show  a  somewhat  larger  balance 
in  hand  than  last  year,  but  the  expenditure  of  the  Society 
leaves  very  little  money  available  for  the  publication  of 
volumes  of  the  Record  Series  or  other  like  special  purposes. 

Gifts  of  Books  have  been  received  from  several  members, 
viz.: — Mrs.  Musters,  Mr.  Harry  Oill,  Mr.  J.  Granger,  and 
Mr.  Potter  Briscoe. 

The  Society  is  no  longer  a  sub-tenant  of  the  Royal 
Insurance  0£Bce  as  regards  its  headquarters,  a  fresh  tenancy 
direct  with  the  landlord  having  been  arranged. 

The  appeal  made  for  contributions  towards  the  furnishing 
necessary  to  adapt  this  room  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  intended,  has  met  with  but  little  response. 

The  Council  has  purchased  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Godfrey  a 
copy  of  the  portion  of  the  Torre  MS.  relating  to  Notts., 
with  a  view  to  having  the  same  printed  and  issued  to  the 
Members,  but,  unless  help  should  be  forthcoming  from 
outside,  the  estimate  for  doing  so  is  beyond  the  present 
resources  of  the  Society.  The  Council  considered  that, 
while  it  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  issue  the  work  in 
detached  parts,  it  was  expedient  to  secure  the  MS.  when 
the  opportunity  offered,  as  by  so  doing  the  eventual  issue 
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would  be  more  economically  effected,  than  if  the  whole  had 
to  be  extracted  afresh  from  the  original  at  York. 

Two  Excursions  were  arranged  during  the  Summer, 
which  were  well  attended,  thus  testifying  to  the  interest 
taken  in  archaeological  matters  by  the  Members.  A  full 
account  of  these  will  appear  in  the  volume  of  Transactions 
for  1905. 

The  brass  on  the  Peckham  tomb  at  Ossington  was  found 
to  bear  remains  of  older  engravins;  on  its  underside.  The 
Council  thought  this  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  their 
obtaining  permission  to  have  the  brass  thoroughly  examined ; 
this  has  accordingly  been  done,  and  will  be  duly  reported 
in  the  Transactions. 

The  attention  of  the  owner  of  the  fine  specimen  of  a 
circular  stone  Dovecote  at  Bamby-in-le- Willows  has  been 
directed  to  the  interest  which  attaches  to  such  buildings 
and  to  the  bad  state  of  repair  into  which  this  is  falling; 
so  far,  however,  nothing  has  resulted  from  the  appeal.  An 
illustrated  paper  on  the  mediaeval  stone  Dovecotes  in  the 
county  would  be  of  interest  if  any  Member  would  undertake 
to  compile  one  for  the  Society. 

The  City  Authorities  of  Nottingham  are  desirous  of 
erecting,  under  the  Holbrook  bequest,  tablets  on  houses 
which  are  associated,  either  as  birthplace  or  residence,  with 
notable  townsfolk  of  the  past,  and  the  Art  Museum  Committee 
has  requested  the  Council  to  co-operate  with  them  in 
obtaining  authentic  information  to  enable  them-  to  accom- 
plish this  object. 

The  following  tablets  have  already  been  affixed : — 

Philip  Jambs  Bailby  -    Weekday  Cross. 

Hbnry  Kirke  WurrB  -    Cheapside. 

Hbnry  Dawson  •        -    Mansfield  Road. 

Raising  op  Standard   by)     o^.    ^    ^  u-n 
Charlbs  I.  .        -t     Standard  Hill. 

Blacknbr  (Historian)  -    **  RanclifTe  Arms,"  Sussex  St. 

Edwin  Ellis       -        -        -     18,  Man  vers  Street. 
Gilbert  Wakbpibld  •    St.  Nicholas'  Rectory 
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Rbv.  William  Carey,  D.D.  -     Park  Street. 
Lord  Byron  •  Newstead  House,  St.  James  St. 

"Gbnbral**  William  Booth     Notintone  Place,  Sneinton. 
Robert  Millhousb     •        -    32,  Walker  Street,  Sneinton. 

The  question  of  the  correct  blazon  of  the  Arms  of 
Nottingham  in  connection  with  the  grant  of  supporters  on 
the  occasion  of  its  being  created  a  City,  has  aroused  some 
interest,  and  a  paper  on  this  subject  will  appear  in  the 
Transactions. 

The  Council  desires  to  point  out  that  the  Thoroton 
Society  was  formed  and  exists  for  the  whole  of  the  County 
and  not  merely  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the  County  Town. 
It  is  disappointing  that  so  few  of  its  Members  and  of  the 
public  in  general  in  the  north  of  the  County  take  so  little 
active  interest  in  the  Society  and  its  work.  Their  presence 
would  be  welcomed  at  the  Excursions,  and  the  Editors  would 
be  glad  to  receive  suitable  papers  for  the  Transactions 
concerning  places  and  matters  of  interest  in  Mid  and  North 
Nottinghamshire.  It  is  hoped  that  any  photographs  that  may 
be  taken  of  objects  interesting  to  archaeologists,  such  as  old 
structures  that  are  likely  to  be  demolished,  will  be  sent  to 
the  Hon.  Secretaries,  so  that  a  permanent  record  may  be 
preserved. 

The  issue  of  Mr.  Leadams  paper  on  the  "  Domesday 
of  Enclosures,"  which  forms  Vol.  II.  of  the  Society's  "  Record 
Series,**  has  been  completed;  and  the  concluding  Volume 
of  the  Inquisitiones-post-Mortem,  t.^..  Vol.  III.  of  the  Record 
Series,  together  with  an  index,  is  sent  herewith. 
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The  Society  exchanges  publications  with  the  following : 

SociBTY  OF  Antiquaries  op  London. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institutb. 

Cambridob  Antiquarian  Socibty. 

Dbrbyshirb    Archjbolooical   and    Natural   History 
Socibty. 

Bast  Herts  Archaeological  Society. 

Bast  Riding  Antiquarian  Socibty. 

Thorbsby  Society. 


And  the  following  purchase  copies: 

Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 
British  Museum,  London. 
Bromley  House  Library,  Nottingham. 
Frbb  Public  Library,  Nottingham. 
Guildhall  Library,  London 
LiNcoLNs  Inn  Library,  London. 
Mechanics*  Institute,  Nottingham. 
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Abbot,  Robert,  D.D.,  9 
Abercrombie,  General,  76 
Acklom  family,  13 
Adams,  Abel,  45,  47 
Alderson,  Rev.  Christopher,  27 

Miss  Ella,  23 

the  Misses,  26 

Althorpe,  Lord,  13 
Amboyna,  61 

Andr6,  Major,  70 

Arbuthnot,  Mr.,  68 

Arms  of: — ^Acklom,  13;  Assheton, 
38;  Barton,  34, 38;  Bingham, 
38  ;  Burgoyne,  31,  32  ;  Cal- 
ais, Merchants  of  the  Staple 
of,  38 ;  Castile  and  Leon,  24 ; 
Clarel,  25  ;  Cranmer,  32  ; 
FitzWilliam,  25;  Gernon, 
34;  Leigh,  38;  Longvilliers, 
38 ;  Molyneux,  38;  Montagu, 
25;  Monthermer,  25;  Nev- 
ille, 25;  Peckham,  32;  Rat- 
cliffe,  38 ;  Stanhope,  38 

Arthur  the  reeve,  86,  87 

Arundel,  Abp.  Thomas,  4 

Ashton,  Gray,  incumbent  of,  27 

Aslockton,  Cranmer  family,  32 

Aspley,  Notts.,  57,  58,  60 

Athill,   Charles    H.,    Richmond 
Herald,  95,  96 

Auckland,  Earl  of,  63 

Austerfield,  co.  York,  9-11 

Chapel,  3 

Aveling,  James,  History  of  Roche 
Abbey,  30 


Babworth,  Notts.,  8 

Bailey,  Philip  James,  tablet  to, 
106 


Banda,  61 

Barber,  portrait  painter,  59 

Barnby  •  in  -  le  •  Willows,    stone 
dovecote  at,  106 

Barton  family,  Lanes.,  34 

Isabella,  35,  36 

Joan,  35 

John,  34-36 

will  of,  35 

Katherine,  35 

Margaret,  35 

Marian,  35 

Ralph,  35,  36 

rebus,  34,  36,  38 

Richard,  35 

Robert,  35 

Thomas,  35 

Bathurst,  Earl,  70 

Bawtry,  Yorks.,  11-13,  19,  30 

Chapel,  3 

Church,  13 

Fairs,  12 

Hospital,  12 

Bede,  Venerable,  19 

Belasys,  Catherine,  37 

John,  37 

Belesme,  Robert  de,  14 

Benham,  W.  Gurney,  98,  99 

Bernard,  Rev.  Richard,  8 

Berwick,  8 

Besthorpe,  47 

Black  River,  61 

Blackner,  Historian,  tablet  to, 
106 

Blagg,  T.  M..  31 


on  North  Colling- 

ham  Church,  49-51 
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Blagg,  T.  M.,  on  South  CoUing- 
ham  Church,  39-42 

Blanchard,  WiUiam,  8 

Bltdworth,  Notts.,  4 

Blyth,  Notts.,  1,  13,  16,  30 

Church,  3 

Honour  of,  86,  87 

Priory  of,  3 

William,  Vicar  of,  3 

Booth,  **  General "  William,  tab- 
let to,  107 

Bota,  Island  of,  61 

Boutell*8     **  Christian     Monu- 
ments," 25 

Bradfield,  14 

Bradford,  William,  9,  11 

Brewster,  William,  7-9,  11 

Briscoe,  J.  Potter,  105 

Brough,  Roman  station  near,  52 

Brown,  **  Capability,"  landscape 
gardener,  29 

Cornelius,    on    **  The 

Endowment     of     Worksop 
Priory,"  83-89 

Brown's  **  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  8 

Bruce,  Barbara,  57,  58 

James,  57,  60 

Builly-en-Brai,  13 

Bullesse,  William,  89 

Bunyan's  ••  Holy  War,"  8 

Burn,  Lieut.,  75,  78 

Bury,  Rev.  W.  E.,  26 

Busli,  Muriel  de,  13 

Richard  de,  28 

Roger  de,  13,  14,  16,  17, 


20,  28 

By  land  Abbey,  Yorks.,  28 
Byron,  Lord,  tablet  to,  107 

G 

Calais,  35 

Camelford,  Lord,  61 

Cape  Franfoise,  61 

Car  Colston  Church,  86,  87 

Carey,     Rev.     William,     D.D., 
toblet  to,  107 


Carrick,  Earls  of,  59 

Castile  and  Leon,  John  of  Gaunt, 
King  of.  24 

Cathcart,  Earl,  65, 66 

Catherine,  Queen,  18 

Cawood,  Yorks.,  4 

Chicago  Cathedral,  10 

Christian  names,  Puritan,  42 

Cistercian  Order,  28,  29 

Clarel,  Elixabeth,  25 

Clarence,  Duke  of,  63,  66 

Clarke,  G.  T.,  quoted,  18 

Clyfton,  Rev.  Richard,  8,  9 

Coel  Godeberg,  King,  98 

Coelus,  British  King,  96 

Colchester,  Arms  of  the  Borough 
of,  96-99 

Coldtngham,  Berwickshire,  52 

CoUingham    district,    excursion 
to,  33-53 

North,  Church,  47-51 

South,  Church,  39-42 

Village  Cross,  42 

Colly er,  John,  Nottingham  prin- 
ter, 102-104 

Colville,  General,  58 

Constantinople,  68 

Copenhagen,  siege  of,  58,  61 

Corbridge,  Abp.  Thos.  de,  3 

Cossall,  Notts.,  57 

Council,  Report  of  the,  105 

Cox,  Lieut.,  75 

Cranmer  family,  32 

Crocolanat  Roman  station,  52 

Cromwell,  — .,  5 

Croxall,  Miss,  58 

Crundall,  Henry,  Abbot  of  Roche, 
29 

Culloden  Moor,  Battle  of,  42 

Curagoa,  61 


Dadesley,  19 

Dalsell,  Hon.  Robert,  13 

Dardanelles,  61 
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Davison,  — .,  Secretary  of  State, 
7 

Dawson,  Henry,  tablet  to,  106 

Deacon,  Capt.,  63 

Lieut.,  75 

De  Caen,  General,  73,  75,  78 

Dewicky'Wm.  M.,  51 

Dickenson,  Rastall,  3,  83 

Dobson,  P.  W.,  quoted,  102-104 

Dodsworth,  Matthew,  9 

Doncaster,  8 

Donna  Maria,  69 

Dovecote,  stone,  at  Barnby-in-le- 
Willows,  106 

Dover-beck,  river,  2 

Downham,  Norfolk,  51 

Duperi,  Admiral,  73,  75,  78 

Durandus,  Abbot  of  Roche,  28 

Durham  Abbey,  52 

Hugh     de     Pudsey, 

Bishop  of,  17 


Eagle  HaU,  47 

preceptory   of    Knights 

Templars,  47 

East  Bridgford,  Rev.  A.  Du 
Boulay  Hill,  rector  of,  43 

Eastfleld  family,  21 

William,  25 

Eden,  Capt.,  63 

Edge,  Catherine,  57 

Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  Queen,  17 

Castile,  Queen,  17 

Ellis,  Edwin,  tablet  to,  106 

Ermyn  Street,  19 

Estfleld,  William  de,  22 

Evesham,  Simon  of,  3 

Excursion  to  Holme,  South 
Collingham,  South  Scarle, 
and  North  CoUingham,  33-53 

Scrooby,    Bawtry, 

Tickhill,  and  Roche  Abbey, 
1-30 


Parquhar,  Sir  Robert  J.,  70-72 

Pellows,  George,  on  '*  The  Arms, 
Crest,  and  Motto  of  the  City 
of  Nottingham,  and  County 
of  the  same  City,"  91-104 

on  Roche  Abbey, 

28-30 

Piske,  Johh,  Litt.  D.,  LL.D., 
quoted,  9 

PitzWilliam,  Dame  Elizabeth^ 
25 

Sir  Richard,  25 

Sir  Thomas,  25 

Fosbery,  Rev.  G.  W.,  39 

Mrs.,  41,  42 

Fountains  Abbey,  Yorks.,  28 

Frost,  A.  E.,  31 

Furnivall,  Gerard  de,  88 

Matilda,  88 


Gainsborough,  8 

"The  John   Rob- 
inson Memorial  Church,"  9 

Garth,  Mary,  89 

Gateford.  Gilbert  of,  86,  87 

Gaunt,  John  of,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, 18,  24,  26 

Gee,  Mr.,  73 

Gelder,  Raffe,  89 

Gernon  family,  34 

Gill,  Harry,  105 

Girton,  47 

Gleave,  Mr.,  22 

Godfrey,  J.  T.,  105 

Goodacre,  Rev.  P.  W.,  47 

Goole-bridge,  16 

Gortchakoff,  Prince  de,  68 

Graham,  Cecilia,  57 

Grand  Port,  71,74 

Granger,  James,  105 

Gray,  Archbishop,  3 

,  incumbent  of  Ashton, 

27 

Great  North  Road,  7, 11 
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Greenfield,  Abp.  WiUtam  de.  S 
Gresley,  Miss,  58 
Grey,  Archbishop  Waiter  de,  27 
Gringiey  Church,  86,  87 
Guilford,  B.,  53 

H 

Haddington,  Lord,  85 

Hali,  Capt.  Basil,  78 

Hardy,  Sir  Thomas,  64 

Harrison,  George,  53 

Harworth,  30 

Henrietta  Maria,  Queen,  18 

Hereford,  99 

Hill,  Rev.  A.  DuBoulay,  18 

on  **  Plum- 
tree  Church,"  79-82 

-on  **  South 


Scarle  Church,"  43-47 

Hodgkinson,  R.  P.  B.,  53 

Hodsock  Priory,  historical  MSS. 
at,  83 

Hoe,  — .,  53 

Holderness,  William    Bastfield, 
Seneschal  of,  25 

Holme  Church,  33-38 

Barton   Chapel, 


33,35-37 


•*Nan  Scott's 


Chamber,"  36 

—  parish  registers,  38 


Hooton,  20 

Hope,  W.  H.  St.  John,  M.A.,  96 

Howard,  John,  8 

H  umber,  river,  12 

Hunter,  Rev.  Joseph,  quoted,  16, 
18,  19,  22,  24 

Huntingdon,  99 

Earl  of,  5 

I 

Idle,  river,  12,  19 
Igmanthorp,  3 
Ilbert  the  scribe,  86,  87 
Innocent  IV.,  Pope,  27 
Ipswich,  Wolsey's  College  at,  5 


Isle  of  Bourboo,  70-72,  76 

France,  61,  70,  71,  76 

Isle  de  la  Passe,  61 ,  74,  78 
Isle  Platte,  75 

J 

Jackson,  Richard,  8 
Jacotel,  Isle  of  France,  61 
Jacquesnil,  69 
Jemingham,  Sir  Hubert,  60 
Jersey,  58 
Jervaulx  Abbey,  Yorks.,  28 

K 

Keating,  General,  71-73 
Kingsbury,  co.  Warwick,  57 
King's  Lynn,  brasses  at,  32 
Klrkstall  Abbey,  Yorks.,  28 
Kniveton,  St.  Lo.,  85 

L 

Lancaster,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of,  4, 18,  24 

Laneham,  Notts.,  2 

Landlord,  Tudor  manor  house, 
39 

La  Platte,  61 

Lauderdale,  Earls  of,  57 

Laughton,  13,  14,  19 

Layton,  Dr.  Richard,  5 

Legard,  Capt.,  59 

Col.  J.  D.,  59 

Legh,  Dr.  Thojnas,  5 

Leicester,  Robert,  Earl  of,  2 

Leland,  John,  quoted,  5,  25 

Lenton,  monks  of,  17 

Lesby,  Mr.,  75 

Lesiter,  Charles,  51 

Leyden,  Holland,  9,  10 

Lincoln,  Alexander,  Bishop  of, 
17,  84,  88 

Little  Carlton,  34 

Lloyd,  Capt.,  63 

Lobley,  Spencer,  11 

Londesborough,  Earl  of,  crest  of, 
101 
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Lopham  Church,  near  Thetford, 
81 

Lovetot,  Arnold,  86,  87 

Emma,  84,  85 

John  dc.  Justice,  88 

Matilda,  88 

Nigellus,  88 

Reginald,  86,  87 

Richard,  87 

Roger,  86,  87 

WiUtam  de,  84-89 

Lowe,  A.  B.  Lawson,  1 

Lucius,  King,  99 

Lumley,  — ,  third  Earl  of  Scar- 
brough,  29 


Mackenzie,    Rt.    Rev.    Henry, 
D.D.,  39 

Malacca,  61 

Marriott,  Ann,  37 

John,  37 

Rev.  Randolph,  37 

Mattersey  Abbey,  Notts.,  1 

Mauritius,  57,  60,  73,  75 

''Mayflower  "ship,  10 

Mellish,  Charles,    Recorder   of 
Newark,  83,  85 

Col.  Henry,  83 

Mellors,  Aid.  Robert,  on  Scroobv. 
2-10  ' 

Melville,  Lord,  70 

Mering,  Francis,  41 

Margaret,  41 

Sir  William,  45 

Mexborough,  14 

Middleton,  The  Lady,  on  **  Sir 
Nesbit  Willoughby,  Admiral 
of  the  Blue,"  57-78 

Lord,  39,  58,  60,  65 

Mill,  Stevenson,  on  the  Peckham 
Brass  at  Ossington,  31,  32 

Millhouse,  Robert,  Ublet  to,  107 

Misterton  Church,  86,  87 

Montagu,  John,  Marquess,  25 

Montgomery,  D.  H.,  quoted,  10 


Morton,  Robert,  12 

Muskham,  Notts.,  manor  of,  3 

Musters,  Mrs.,  105 

Myller,     Thomas,      Lancaster 
Herald,  5 


"Nan    Scott's     Chamber"    at 
Holme,  36 

Neville,  Lady,  25 

Newark,  8 

Beacon  Hill,  83 

Castle,  17 

dismantled,  49 


Charles    Mellish,    Re- 


corder of,  83,  85 
siege  of,  37 


New  Plymouth,  Mass.,  10 

Harbour,  10 

Rock,  10 

Normanton  Church,  86,  87 
North  Collingham,  39,  42,  47-53 
plague  at,  48 


Muskham,  Barton  arms, 

—  Scarle,  43 

Wheatley,     palimpsest 

brass  at,  31 

Nostell,  Canons  of,  20 

Nottingham,  the  Arms,  Crest, 
and  Motto  of  the  City  of, 
91-104 

•  Bishop     Suffragan 


of,  39 


incident,  17 


Castle  besieged  17 
-   Mortimer 


John, 3 


Museum,  35 

Hospital    of     St. 

King  Coelus  buried 

Park,    St.    Mary*s 

Chapel,  17  .  ^ 

Standard  raised  at, 


at,  98 


106 


tablets   erected  to 

Double  townsfolk,  106,  107 
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Nottingham  Trent  Bridge,  79 

Nottinghamshire,     Torre     MS. 
relating  to,  105 


Odo  the  steward,  86,  87 

Oger  the  priest,  86,  87 

OldBeld,  George,  beilfounder,  36 
47,82 

■  Henry,  beilfounder,  96, 

82 

Osborne,   Thomas,  beilfounder, 
51 

Ossington,  Peckham  Brass  at, 
31,  82,  106,  108 

Oxford,  Cardinal  College,  5 

Christ  Church,  5 


Peckham  Brass  at  Ossington,  31 
32,  106,  108 

Peterborough,  Abbot  of,  89 

Philippa  of  Hainault,  Queen,  17, 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  7,  9 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  5 
Plumtree  Church,  79-82 
Plymouth,  9,  10 

New  England,  9 

Pomfiret,  5 

Pontefract,  Hugh  de,  84 
Port  du  Diable,  73 

Louis,  74 

au  Prince,  69 

Royal,  69 

SudE8t,61,76 

Powerscourt,  Viscount,  crest  of, 
101 

Pudsey,    Hugh    de,    Bishop    of 
Durham,  17 

Puritan  Christian  names,  42 

Pye,  Lieut.,  78 


Ramsgate,  66 

Ranskill,    Notts.,   derivation    of 
name,  2 


Receipts   and   payments,   1905, 
summary  of,  108 

Report  of  the  Council  for  the 
year  1905,  105 

Rievaulx  Abbey,  Yorks.,  28 

Riga,  I^ssia,  65 

Robinson,  Rev.  John,  8,  9 

Roche  Abbey,  Yorks.,  19,  20,  25, 
2730 

Rochester,  Robert,  8 

Rodriques,  61 

Roger,  Archbishop,  2, 3 

Ros,  Sir  WUliam  de,  3 

Rossington,  Yorks.,  16 

Rouen  Abbey,  Normandy,  17 

Rowley,  Sir  John,  76 

Rufford  Abbey,  Notts.,  29 

Rupert,  Prince,  at  Newark,  83 

Rutland,  Earl  of,  5 

Thomas,  Earl  of,  47 

Ryton,  river,  1,  11 

8 
St.Abb*sHead,  Berwickshire,  52 

St.  Aubin*s,  Wiger  of,  86,  87 

St.  Cuthbert,  53 

St.  Denis,  Isle  of  Bourbon,  72 

St.  Domingo,  60 

St.  Ebba,  52 

St.  Helena,  the  Empress,  98,  99 

St.  Paul's,  Isle  of  Bourbon,  61, 
73 

Salisbury,  99 

Sanders,  Sir  Thomas,  41 

Sandbeck  Park,  27 

Sandford,  co.  Devon,  13 

John,  25 

Sandys,  Abp.  Edwyn,  6 

Sir  Martin,  6 

Sir  Samuel,  6 

Santa  Martha,  61 

Savage,  Abp.  Thomas,  4 

Saxendale,  Roger  of,  86,  87 

Saxton*s  map  of  Notts.,  33 

Scarbrough,  Esurl  of,  17,  27,  29, 
30 
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Scarle,  North,  43 

South,  Church,  43-47 

Scott,  Ann,  36 

Screveton,  Notts.,  Rev.  W.  E. 
Bury,  rector  of,  26 

Skrocby,  4 

Scrooby,  Notts.,  Ml,  35 

Church,  11 

Henry  VIII.  at,  6 

Manor  House,  11 

Separatists,  8,  9 

Scrope,  Archbishop,  2 

Selby,  J.,  53 

Senegal,  61 

Seraglio  Point,  68 

Sewell,  Archbishop,  3 

Sheffield,  Cnut  of,  86  87 

Sherwood  Forest,  4, 12 

Shrewsbury,  Earl  of,  5 

Smyth,  Rev.  John,  8 

Snowdon,  Robert,  D.D.,  9 

Southampton,  9 

South  Collingham,  49,  52 

Church,  39-42 

South  Scarle,  42-47,  49 

Church,  43-47 

plan  of,  46 

Southwell,  Notts.,  2,  4 

Collegiate  Church,  9 

Peculiar  Court  of,  34 

Spencer,  Earl,  13 

Margaret,  35 

Standish,   Rev.  J.,  on  Tickhill 
Church,  19-27 

Steinheil,  General,  65,  67,  68 

Sterkbone,  Laurence,  88 

Stevenson,  William,  quoted,  8 

on  Tickhill 

Castle,  15-18 

W.  H.,  101 


Stokk,  Thomas,  Prior  of  Work- 
sop, 88 

Stone,  Yorks.,  27 

Styrup,  public  tournaments  at,  30 


Surfiett,  Stephen,  33,  34 
Sutton -cum- Lound,  2,  3 
Swinderby,  47 


Tamworth,  Isabella,  35 

Katherine,  35 

Tayler,  Col.,  63 

Sir  Herbert,  66,  67 

Taylor,  J.  &  Co.,  bellfounders,  45 

Taylour,  John,  89 

Thomas  II.,  Abp.  of  York,  84-86 

Thornton,  Richard,  48 

Thoroton  family,  88 

Society's  library,  30 

Thurstan,  Archbishop  of  York,  19, 
84.87 

Tickhill,  Yorks.,  13-27 

r  Castle,  13-18 

St.    Nicholas's 

Chapel,  17 

Church,  18-27 

Holy  Trinity 


Chapel,  24 


20,  21,  24,  25 


Laughton  chapel 


St.      Helen's 


Chapel,  24 

—  Honour  of,  13,  17 

—  Hospitals  at,  26,  27 

—  House,  23 

—  Market  Cross,  27 


Priory  of  St.  Augustine* 
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Zbc  XCboroton  Society. 

AN    ANTIQUARIAN    SOCIETY    FOR    NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


pre^iDent : 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND,  K.G.,  G.C.V.O. 

Vice«pteait)ent6 

Thb  Right  Hon.  Earl  op  Liverpool,  P.S.A. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Manvbrs 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  op  Southwell 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Helper,  D.C.L. 

The  Hon.  Sir  M.  I.  Joyce 

The  Very  Rev.  R.  Gregory,  D.D.,  Dean  op  St.  Paul's,  London 

The  Right  Hon.  John  E.  Ellis,  M.P. 

Cornelius  Brown,  Esq. 

Alderman  E.  H.  Fraser,  D.C.L. 

W.  P.  W.  Phillimore,  Esq.,  M.A.,  B.C.L. 

William  Stevenson,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  Whitworth,  F.R.H.S. 

Oouncil 

The  Rev.  Atwell  M.  Y.  Baylay,  M.A. 

T.  M.  Blaoo,  Esq.,  P.S.A. 

J.  Potter  Briscoe,  Esq.,  F.R.L.S. 

Fredk.  W.  Dobson,  Esq. 

Harry  Gill,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  A.  Du  Boulay  Hill,  M.A. 

Samuel  Page,  Esq.,  F.R.N. S. 

Major  G.  C.  Robertson 

John  Russell,  Esq.,  M.A. 

G.  H.  Wallis,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

James  Ward,  Esq. 

T.  Cecil  Smith  Woolley,  Esq. 

f)on.  Sreadurer : 

J.  C.  Warren,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Weekday  Cross,  Nottingham 

Don.  Suitor  : 

Rev.  John  Standish,  B.A.,  Scarrington  Vicarage,  Nottingham 

Don.  Sectetaris : 

George  Fellows,  Esq.,  Beeston  Fields,  Nottingham 

l>on.  librarian: 

James  Ward  Esq.,  South  Parade,  Nottingham 

f)om  BuMtora : 

Henry  Ashwell,  Esq.  Wiluam  Bradshaw,  Esq. 

Robert  Mellors,  Esq.,  F.C.A. 


Zbc  0b|ect0  ot  tbe  Sodeti?  are : 

I. — ^To  promote,  generally,  the  study  of  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Shire.'*' 

II. — ^To  print  ancient  records  relative  to  the  County,  and  an 
annual  illustrated  volume  of  TransactionSt  containing 
accounts  of  the  Society's  Meetings  and  Papers 
relating  to  the  Antiquities  of  the  County. 

III. — Local  Meetings  and  Excursions  to  places  of  interest 
in  the  County  or  vicinity. 

*#.^. — Prehistoric  and  Roman  Antiquities,  Ecclesiastical,  Military, 
and  Domestic  Architecture,  Heraldry,  Brasses,  Church  Bells, 
Monumental  Inscriptions  (which  are  nearly  all  unrecorded). 
Ancient  Wills  in  the  Probate  Registries  at  York  and  Nottingham, 
Inquisitiooes  Post  Mortem,  Marriage  Licenses,  Church  Goods, 
Feet  of  Fines,  Monastic  Chartularies,  etc. 


Zcrme  ot  fDemberebip. 

Annual  Subscription,  10s.  6d.,  Entrance  Pee,  on  election, 
10s.  6d.;  Life  Membership,  by  payment  of  lOs.  6d.  on  election 
t<^ether  with  a  Composition  Pee  of  £6  6s. 


Zl 


flotice  to  fDembers. 


The  Annual  Subscription  of  10/6  is  due  on  the  Ist  of 
January  in  each  year,  and  may  be  paid  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer 
or  to  the  account  of  the  Society  at  the  Capital  and  Counties 
Bank,  Ltd.,  Carlton  Street,  Nottingham.  Members  are 
reminded  that  a  punctual  payment  saves  much  trouble  to 
the  Treasurer^  whose  work  is  honorary  ;  and  also  enables  the 
Society  to  meet  its  obligations  punctually. 

A  copy  of  the  Transactions  will  not  be  forwarded  to  any 
member  whose  subscription  for  the  year  is  unpaid. 

The  Council  has  the  power  to  remove  from  the  list  of 
subscribing  members  the  name  of  any  member  whose  sub- 
scription is  three  years  in  arrean 

Members  are  requested  to  communicate  any  change  of 
address  to  the  Hon.  Secretary ;  alsa  to  call  his  attention 
to  any  inaccuracy  or  omission  in  the  list  of  members,  which 
appears  in  each  year's  Transactions. 

The  Hon.  Editor  will  be  glad  to. receive  papers  suit- 
able for  publication  in  the  Transactions,  and  early  information 
of  any  discovery  of  an  antiquarian  nature  in  the  County. 
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Vegulations 

FOR   THB    USB   OP   THI 

Societi?'0  1?oom  anb  Xibran?, 

Sbototon  abamber0»  JSdMe^mitb  Oate. 


I. — ^The  room  shall  be  open  for  the  use  of  members 
every  day,  except  Sundays  and  public  holidays,  during 
the  following  hours: — 

Saturdays        ...        11  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 
Other  Days     ...        11  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

2. — Members  visiting  the  room  must  use  the  side- 
entrance  door  (in  Bottle  Lane),  and  ring  the  caretaker's 
bell  on  the  first  floor  landing  for  admission. 

3. — Members  visiting  the  room  must  sign  their  names 
in  the  Visitors'  Book. 

4. — No  books  belonging  to  the  Society  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  room,  and  all  books  used  must  be  re- 
placed on  the  book-shelves  by  the  members  using  them. 

5. — Members  on  leaving  must  lock  the  door  and 
return  the  key  to  the  caretaker. 

6. — Any  enquiries  or  suggestions  with  regard  to  the 
library  should  be  made  to  Mr.  James  Ward,  South 
Parade,  who  acts  as  Librarian. 


Xi0t  ot  fDembers. 

Ist  January,  1907. 

t  Lifi  Mimhifs. 

Allbn,  W.  C.   Hakwell,  Park  House,  Watford,  Rugby 

Allen,  Mrs.,  Bramcote,  Nottingham 

Anderson,  Joseph,  Meadow  Road,  Beeston,  Nottingham 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Joseph,  Meadow  Road,  Beeston,  Nottingham 

Anderson,  J.  R.,  Bruno  House,  Beeston,  Nottingham 
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Barlow,  A.  Pratt,  St.  Olaves,  West  Bridgford,  Nottingham 

Baylay,  Rev.  Atwbll  M.  Y.,  Thurgarton  Vicarage,  Nottingham 

Baylby,  T.  Harold,  Langar  Hall,  Notts. 

Beardshorb,  John  H.,  The  Cottage,  Hucknall  Torkard,  Nottingham 

Bell,  James,  Edwalton,  Nottingham 

Bblper,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  D.C.L.,  D.L.,  J. P.,  Kingston,  Derby 

Birkin,  Sir  T.  I.,  Bart.,  D.L.,  J. P.,  Ruddington  Grange,  Nottingham 

fBLAGO,  Thos.  M.,  F.S.A.,  Carter  Gate,  Newark 

Bodleian  Library,  Oxford 

Bonsbr,  Geo.  G.,  Woodhouse,  Sutton-in-Ashfleld 

Bourne,  Saml.,  J. P.,  Brightlands,  The  Park,  Nottingham 

Bowles,  Chas.  B.  B.,  J. P.,  Nether  House,  Wirksworth 

Braoshaw,  William,  Carisbrooke  House,  The  Park,  Nottingham 

Braowbll,  J.  H.,  J.P.,«  Hawksworth,  Notts. 

Bramlby,  John,  13,  Burns  Street,  Nottingham 

Brioos,  J.  W.,  Southey  Street,  Nottingham 

Bright,  Arthur,  1,  Pepper  Street,  Nottingham 

Bright,  Sir  Joseph,  J. P.,  1,  Pepper  Street,  Nottingham 

Brodhurst,  Rev.  P.,  Heath  Vicarage,  Chesterfield 

Bromley  House  Library,  Nottingham 

Briscob,  J.  Potter,  F.R.S.L.,  38,  Addison  Street,  Nottingham 

Bristowb,  C.  J.,  Shire  Hall,  Nottingham 


fBKOWN,  CoRNBUUS,  Hotmwood,  The  Puk,  Newark 

Bryan,  J.  B.,  City  Accountant,  Nottingham 

Burton,  Prank  B.,  Bdale  House,  The  Parfc,  Nottingham 

Burton,  G.  A.,  The  Bungalow,  Lenton  Road,  The  Parfc,  Nottingham 

Burton,  Joseph,  MalTem  House,  Mapperley  Road,  Nottingham 

Burton,  Rct.  R.  Jowbtt,  Hughley  Rectory,  near  Shrewsbury 

Bury,  Rev.  W.  B.,  Screveton  Rectory,  Nottingham. 

fCARNARVON,  The  Dowager  Countess  of,  Piston  Park,  Dulverton 
Carter,  Miss  M.  C,  16,  Villa  Road,  Nottingham 
Cator,  Rev.  Canon,  W.L.B.,  Bakring  Rectory,  Newark 
Chicrrn,  Thomas,  20,  Bentinck  Road,  Nottingham 

CoKAYNB,  Gborob  B.,  P.S.A.,    Clarencicux  King  of  Arms,  Heralds* 

College,  London,  B.C. 
CoKB,  Migor-General  Talbot,  Trusley,  Derby 
COKB,  O.  BuiSLBY,  24,  The  Ropewalk,  Nottingham 
CoLLiNSON,  Rev.  Christopher  B.,  Laxton  Vicarage,  Newark 
COHHANS,  John  B.,  Macaulay  House,  Bath 
Cooke,  W.  B.,  110,  Musters  Road,  West  Bridgford,  Nottingham 
CoPNALL,  H.  Hampton,  Shire  Hall,  Nottingham 
t  Corn  BR,  Saml.,  Waverley  Street,  Nottingham 
Crisp,  P.  A.,  P.S.A.,  Grove  Park,  Denmark  Hill,  London^  S.B. 
CucKSON,  Mbrbdith,  Burton  Joyce,  Nottingham 
fCuRTis,  C.  Constable,  J. P.,  South  CoUingham,  Newark 

Curtis,  Lieut.-Col.  R.  S.,  D.S.O.,  R.B.,  South  African  Constabulary, 
Johannesberg,  South  Africa 

Curtis,  Spencer  H.,  24,  Longridge  Road,  BarPs  Court,  London,  S.W. 

Dabbll,  T.  J.,  M.D.,  Mansfield  Road,  Nottingham 

Dean,  Chas.,  1,  Colville  Street,  Nottingham 

Denison,  W.  E.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Ossington  Hall,  Newark 

Denison,  Col.  Henry,  J.P.,  Baton  Hall,  Retford 

Dbnman,  Arthur,  P.S.A.,  29,  Cranley  Gardens,  Kensington,  S.W. 

Denman,  T.  Hercy,  Church  Gate,  Retford 

Devonshire,   His  Grace   the    Duke   of,    K.G.,    Chatsworth    House, 
Chesterfield 

Dobson,  p.  W.,  J. P.,  Castle  Grove,  Nottingham 

DoDSLEY,  Mrs.,  North  Muskham  Grange,  Newark 

Dupp,  Dr.  C.  H.,  Bast  Bridgford,  Nottingham 

Duke,  G.  J.,  46,  Sherwin  Street,  Nottingham 

Bberun,  Albbrt,  16,  Park  Terrace,  Nottingham 
Bdoar,  Wm.,  48,  Arboretum  Street,  Nottingham 
Bdoe,  Thos.  L.  K.,  J. P.,  Strelley  Hall,  Nottingham 
Bland,  John,  12,  New  Court,  Ltncoln*s  Inn,  London,  W.C. 
Blus,  p.  N.,  J. p.,  Debdalc  Hall,  Mansfield 
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Ellis,  the  Right  Hon.  J.  B.,  M.P.,  J.P.,  Wrea  Head,  Scalby,  Scar- 
borough 

Bmlyn,  Charles   W.,   M.R.C.S.,  The    Hall,   Normanton-on-Trent, 
Newark 
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GiDDiNOS,  Dr.  R.  Ritchie,  206,  Mansfield  Road,  Nottingham 

Gill,  Harry,  Cobden  Chambers,  Pelham  Street,  Nottingham 

GiLSON,  Julius  P.,  British  Museum,  London,  W.C. 

Gleave,  Wm.  Richard,  West  Bridgford,  Nottingham 
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Halford,  Robert,  J. P.,  Magdala  Road,  Nottingham 
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Hamilton,  W.  R.,  Alexandra  Park,  Nottingham 

Hancock,  Miss,  Birchwood,  Magdala  Road,  Nottingham 

Hannah,  W.  J.,  Sherwood  Rise,  Nottingham 

Harrison,  George,  195,  Woodborough  Road,  Nottingham 
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The   Hon.  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  be  notified  should 
there  be  any  inaccuracy  or  omission  in  the  above  list. 


tTbe  ^raneactione  of 

XEbe   ^boroton  Societie, 

1906. 


£jrcur0fon,  \906. 


^^HE  Strelley  district  was  selected  for  the  Thoroton 
VU  Society's  excursion  in  1906,  the  itinerary  including 
Nuthall,  Strelley,  Stapleford,  Attenborough,  and  Beeston. 
For  this  excursion,  which  took  place  on  June  20th,  the 
Society  were  fortunate  in  having  a  perfect  summer's  day. 
The  party  numbered  nearly  seventy,  including  Messrs.  R. 
Fitz  Hugh,  J.  T.  Spalding,  G.  Fellows,  H.  Gill,  J.  P. 
Briscoe,  H.  W.  P.  Pine,  F.  W.  Dobson,  W.  R.  Hamilton, 
J.  H.  Beardsmore,  G.  E.  Hore,  J.  Thorpe,  G.  G.  Bonser, 
T.  C.  Smith-WooUey,  James  Granger,  W.  B.  Thorpe, 
Kenneth  Hill,  C.J.Williams  (of  the  British  Archaeological 
Society),  J.  Ward,  W.  Birchall,  A.  Stapleton ;  Revs. 
J.  R.  Taft,  T.  W.  Windley,  G.  W.  Oxenham,  A.  Du 
Boulay  Hill,  J.  Standish,  and  H.  Williams.  Four  brakes 
carried  the  party,  a  start  being  made  from  Station  Street, 
Nottingham,  at  9.30  a.m. 

The  first  stop  was  made  at  Nuthall,  and  a  visit  was     nuthall 
made  to  the  village  church,  where  Mr.  H.  Gill  read  the 
following  paper. 


NUTHALL    CHURCH. 
By  Mr.  H.  Gill. 
Pleasantly  situated  by  the  wayside,  and  standing  near  to 
one  of  the  ancestral  homes  of  the  shire,  the  little  church  of 


1 


mmusjL  St  Patrick  at  Nuthall,  with  its  ancient  yew  tree  shading  the 
^"^'■'^      entrance«  is  a  typical  picture  of  an  old  village  church. 

The  early  dedication  is  still  retained,  and  the  church  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  one  in  the  county  dedicated 
to  St.  Patrick — ^probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  original 
church  was  built  and  endowed  by  a  member  of  the  ancient 
Nottinghamshire  family  of  St.  Patrick  or  Patricius,  who  were 
lords  of  the  manor  in  those  days  (or  the  St.  Patricks  may  have 
taken  their  name  from  the  church). 

Of  the  **  Church  at  Nutehale,"  mentioned  in  Domesday, 
not  a  vestige  remains.  The  oldest  part  of  the  present  struc- 
ture is  the  lower  half  of  the  Bsu*ly  English  tower,  up  to  the 
projecting  string-course.  Like  all  towers  of  that  period  it  is 
massive,  rectangular  in  plan,  without  buttresses  or  '*  set-offis," 
and  was  probably  surmounted  by  a  low  wooden  spire.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  tower  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  The  window  over  the  west  door 
was  inserted  when  the  church  was  restored  in  1884. 

On  entering  the  south  porch  the  inner  doorway  attracts 
attention  by  its  graceful  proportions.  It  is  a  good  example  of 
its  kind  (early  Perpendicular)  and  corresponds  in  every  detail 
with  a  doorway  in  the  south  choir  aisle  of  Southwell  Minster. 
I  think  it  is  most  probable  that  the  crowned  heads  forming 
the  stops  to  the  hood-mould  were  intended  to  represent  King 
Henry  IV.  and  his  Queen,  Joan  of  Navarre.  At  any  rate,  to 
adapt  a  line  from  Shakespeare,  "  tJmr  crowns  say  so" and  the 
features  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  effigies  on  the  royal 
tomb  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Moreover,  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  on  the  Southwell  doorway,  which  being  internal, 
is  in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation,  the  king  is  decorated 
with  the  Collar  of  S,  the  well-known  badge  of  the  new  order 
of  knighthood  founded  by  the  first  Lancastrian  king. 

On  the  reveal,  at  either  side,  quite  close  to  the  threshold, 
a  mason's  msu*k  in  the  form  of  a  cross  or  star  has  been 
roughly  incised.  These  may  be  the  consecration  marks, 
although  the  position  is  somewhat  unusual. 

Passing  into  the  church,  the  contrast  between  the  slender 
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details  of  the  doorway  and  the  sturdy  work  of  the  tower  arch    NUTBAtx 
— each   reflecting   the   chsu*acter  and  spirit  of  its  time — is    church 
most  marked.    The  shape  of  the  arch  (now  much  distorted 
by  settlement),  the  circular  abacus  of  the  capital,  the  contour 
of  the  mouldings,  especially  the  "  pudding  roll "  of  the  base, 
all  determine  this  to  be  Early  English  work — circa  1200. 

The  arcade  of  three  bays,  separating  the  nave  from  the 
north  aisle,  and  the  square-headed  windows  with  flowing 
tracery,  are  very  characteristic  of  the  village  churches  of  the 
district,  and  indicate  that  the  Perpendicular  style  was  near  at 
hand.  One  feature  of  that  style  is  that  much  of  the  carving 
and  ornamentation  is  meaningless  and  unnecessary.  Notice 
in  this  connection  the  grotesque  animals  carved  above  the 
capitals  of  the  nave  arcade.  Their  obvious  purpose  was  to 
form  the  stop  to  a  hood  mold  running  over  the  arches,  but  in 
this  case  they  are  unnecessary  because  that  molding  has  been 
omitted. 

The  chancel  screen  is  a  good  example  of  Perpendicular 
woodwork.  This  is  not  a  remnant  of  the  rood-screen  of  pre- 
Reformation  days.  It  was  originally  a  parclose  screen,  en- 
closing a  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisle — probably  the 
ancient  chapel  of  St.  Mary — as  the  will  of  Dame  Margaret 
Cokefield,  made  at  Wollaton  in  1642,  directed  that  she  was  to 
be  buried  "  in  the  Chapel  of  St,  Mary,  within  the  Church  of 
St,  Patrick  of  Nuthall,  against  Sir  ^ohn  Cokefield,  her  deceased 
husband"  When  the  church  was  restored  in  1884,  this  screen, 
then  used  for  enclosing  the  Temple  pew,  was  taken  down  and 
repaired  and  reflzed  in  its  present  position,  with  the  cross  and 
iron  gates  added.  When  the  side  chapel  was  in  use  a  hagio- 
scope, or  squint,  was  necessary  to  enable  the  high  altar  in  the 
chancel  to  be  seen.  The  removal  of  the  screen  has  revealed 
the  western  face  of  it,  but  the  eastern  face  is  blocked  by  the 
masonry  of  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  and  organ  chamber. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  ancient  armorial  glass  in 
the  east  window,  and  in  the  window  behind  the  rector's  prayer 
desk  once  adorned  one  of  the  religious  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  were  brought  here  for  preservation  after  the 


Monuix     Suppression.    I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  it  indi- 
cates that  this  little  church,  built  at  a  time  when  painted 
glass  had  become  general,  once  displayed  a  wealth  of  colour 
in  all  its  **  storied  windows  richly  dight.'* 
The  arms  in  the  east  window  are : — 

(1)  Barry  of  6^  Arg.  and  Ax. — Grey  op  Codror. 

(2)  Arg.9  a  lion  ramp*  &i.,  crowned  or — Morlbt. 

(3)  Ax. 9  SenUe  of  crosses-crossletf  3  cinquefoils  Arg. 

— D'ARcy.» 

The  arms  in  the  south  window  are  difiBcult  to  allocate, 
and  any  information  or  suggestions  concerning  them  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  Society.    They  are  : — 

(1)  Chequy  or  and  ax.  a  f esse  ermine. 

(2)  Quarterly  Arg.  and  eu.  on  a  bend  gules  3  martlets 
or. 

(3)  GuleSf  a  bend  between  6  crosses  •  crossUt  fitchie. 
arg. — Howard. 

(4)  Patchwork  of  fragments. 

Under  a  sepulchral  arch  in  the  north  wall  of  the  aisle  is 
an  alabaster  altar  tomb.  The  effigy  is  represented  with  a 
conical  bascinet  on  his  head,  resting  upon  a  tilting  helm  with 
mantling  and  crest,  viz : — out  of  a  ducal  coronet  a  lion's  jamb 
ppr, ;  in  front  of  the  bascinet  over  the  temples,  the  letters  |  ^  t 
n  Hi  Hit;  an  abbreviated  form  ihs  nasarbnvs.  Attached 
to  the  bascinet  is  a  camail  of  mail;  a  jupon  with  a 
horizontal  sword  belt  sux>und  it ;  beneath  the  jupon 
appears  an  apron  of  mail,  and  gussets  of  mail  sure 
seen  at  the  armpits  and  insteps;  the  feet  in  sollerets 
rest  sigainst  a  lion  ;  the  gauntleted  hands  are  in  the 
usual  attitude  of  devotion.  The  details  of  the  armour  all 
correspond  with  the  date  assigned  for  the  building  of  the  nave 
and  aisle,  t.e.,  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  considering  also  the  position  of  the  monument,  that  it 
commemorates  the  builder  of   this  portion  of  the  church : 


(^)  It  IS  rather  curious  that  the  charges  should  be  here  blazoned  S«r- 
foil  or  Narcissus  when  they  are  always  stated  to  be  Cinquifcils, 


Sir  Robert  Cokefleld,  Lord  of  the  Manors  and   Patron  of  the    nutkall 
Churches  of  Nuthall  and  Basford,  and  Knight  of  the  Shire  in    ^"u"^" 
1389  and  again  in  1392.    The  arms  of  Cockfeld,  or  Cokefleld, 
are  azure,  a  cross  counter  company  argent  and  gules. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of 
this  interesting  little  church.  First  a  primitive  building 
erected  in  pre-conquest  days.  This  had  to  make  way  about 
the  time  of  King  John  for  a  larger  edifice,  which  stood  for 
nearly  200  years.  Then  during  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  when 
attention  had  been  diverted  from  the  great  monastic  estab- 
lishments to  the  parish  churches,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who 
had  been  honoured  by  a  call  to  parliament  as  knight  of  the 
shire,  began  to  rebuild  the  nave  and  aisle  in  the  pre- 
vailing style  of  architecture,  providing  a  tomb  therein  for 
himself,  but  leaving  the  old  tower  standing.  Before  the 
building  was  complete,  however,  Richard  had  been  deposed 
and  a  new  king,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  had  been  elected  to 
the  throne.  In  accordance  with  a  custom  then  much  in  vogue, 
a  representation  of  the  heads  of  the  reigning  monarchs  was 
carved  upon  the  chief  entrance.  If  this  surmise  is  correct  it 
fixes  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  nave  and  aisle  early  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  circa  1400.  The  chancel  belongs  to  the 
Perpendicular  period,  and  was  apparently  begun  soon  after 
the  nave  was  completed. 

The  Cokefields  succeeded  the  St.  Patricks  and  held 
the  manor  for  200  years.  Documents  show  that  they  were 
possessors  in  1206.  It  then  passed  by  marriage  through  the 
Thaylboys  to  the  Ayscoughs,  an  ancient  family,  connected  by 
marriage  with  the  Strelleys,  who  presented  from  1469  to  1612. 
Anne  Ayscough,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Smithfleld  in 
1546,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Nuthall,  and  was  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Ayscough  who  was  knighted  atTerouane  in  1513. 

There  are  two  ancient  piscinae — one  in  the  south  wall  of 
the  nave,  near  to  the  modem  pulpit,  and  one  in  the  chancel, 
very  low  down  and  quite  near  to  the  floor.  The  unusual 
position  of  this  piscina  was  brought  about  in  1884,  when  the 
floor  of  the  chsmcel  was  raised  to  its  present  level. 


A  monumental  slab  of  red  sandstone  in  the  floor  off  Hbk 
aisle  evidently  covers  the  tomb  of  a  former  rector,  lor  OQ  'fk 
there  is  roughly  incised  a  two-stepped  cross,  together  mMk 
representations  of  a  book  and  a  chalice.  In  the  floor  of  tks 
nave,  beneath  the  lectern,  is  an  ancient  alabaster  slab 
the  following  inscription : — 

"Here  lyes  Edward  Bonn,  Gent  and  Isabella  Us 
daughter  and  heire  of  Edmund  Hunt,  Gent^  which 
died  the  12th  day  of  December,  in  the  yere  1558^  mid  A^ 
saide  Isabell  the  13th  July  in  the  yere  1562,  on  whose  josfat 
God  have  mercy.    Amen.'* 
Incised  on  the  slab  are  the  figures  of  a  man  and  his  wiCe  wtth 
five  children  at  the  foot  in  half  proportion. 

The  ancient  family  of  Boun  were  settled  at  Bakewell  by 
the  year  1444.  Isabell  Boun  was  one  of  three  sisters,  who 
were  heiresses  of  their  father's  manor  of  Hockerton,  in  tfah 
county.  Edward  Boun  was  grandfather  to  Gilbert  BoiaW 
sergeant-at-law.  Gilbert  was  father-in-law  to  Dr.  Robert 
Thoroton,  the  local  historian,  from  whom  our  society  takse 
its  name. 

At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  chancel,  and  again  at  the 
north-west  buttress  of  the  aisle,  fragments  of  incised  monu- 
mental crosses  of  great  antiquity  have  been  built  into  the 
outer  walls. 

Small  and  simple  as  this  church  is,  it  nevertheless  pr^ 

sents  three  features  that  call  forth  much  diversity  of  opinion. 

1. — It  will  be  noticed  that  the  chancel  is  not  in  alignment 

with  the  nave,  but  inclines  slightly  to  the  north.  Three  reasons 

are  variously  assigned  for  this  : — 

(a)  That  it  was  purely  accidental.  It  is  true  that  in  many  of 
our  old  churches  the  chancel  is  of  more  recent  date  than  the 
nave,  and  any  irregularity  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  Cact 
that  the  new  chancel  was  built  outside  and  around  the  old 
one  before  it  was  pulled  down. 

(b)  That  it  was  done  to  make  the  axis  point  to  the  spot  where 
the  sun  rises  above  Uie  horizon  on  the  dawn  of  the  day  of  Dedi- 
cation,   When  the  axis  of  the  whole  church  diverges  slightly 


from  the  cardinal  point,  either  to  the  north  or  south,  this  may    muthall 
may  have  been  the  cause,  but  when,  as  in  this  case —  church 

(c)  The  axis  of  the  chancel  diverges  from  the  axis  of  the  nave, 
it  is  a  different  matter.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  divergence  is  always  to  the  norths  never  to  the  south. 
When  we  consider  that  at  the  time  when  this  church  was 
built  everything  was  made  to  bear  a  symbolical  meaning,  and 
when  we  further  consider  that  from  the  earliest  times  until 
now  the  tradition  concerning  the  crucifixion  has  been  that  the 
Saviour's  head  was  turned  to  the  right — probably  towards 
the  penitent  thief — and  is  always  so  represented,  there  seems 
good  reason  for  thinking  that  the  divergence  was  meant  to 
symbolize  the  drooping  of  the  Saviour's  head  when  upon  the 
cross. 

2. — ^Then  it  will  be  noticed  that  once  upon  a  time  there  was 
a  doorway  in  the  north  wall,  now  built  up,  btit  still  clearly 
visible  from  within  and  without.  It  is  obvious  that  with  a 
door  on  the  south  side  and  another  at  the  west  end  there 
is  now  no  actual  need  for  a  door  on  the  north  side.  But 
in  the  ancient  Rituals  the  corpse  at  a  funeral  was  carried  into 
the  church  by  the  north  door  and  carried  out  by  the  south 
one.  Hence  even  the  smallest  churches  had  both  north  and 
south  doors  in  the  nave.  In  olden  days,  when  the  north  was 
symbolical  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  there  seems  to  have 
existed  a  superstitious  practice  of  leaving  the  north  door  open 
in  order  that  evil  spirits  might  pass  out  of  the  church  that 
way. 

3. — ^The  third  feature  is  the  Lychnoscope — ^the  "  leper  win- 
dow" of  tradition  —  now  blocked  up  and  seen  only  from 
outside,  the  real  purpose  for  which  seems  doomed  to  remain 
wrapped  in  mystery. 

A  list  of  patrons  and  rectors  from  A.D.,  1275,  maybe  seen 
on  the  wall,  near  the  entrance.  The  registers  date  from  1657. 
The  silver  chalice  and  paten  was  presented  in  1662  by  Richard 
Slater,  Patron  of  Nuthall  and  M.P.  for  Nottingham  in  1678, 
1690,  1695,  and  1698. 

The  warm  colour  of  the  walling  stone  used  in  this  church 
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and  other  ancient  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  will  attract 
the  attention  of  strangers.  It  is  quarried  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  in  several  places  it  will  be  noticed  cropping  up 
above  the  roadways.  The  Permian  bed,  that  3rield8  such  fine 
building  stones  in  the  north  of  the  county,  **  thins  out  '*  south 
of  Mansfield  and  finally  disappears  along  a  line  running  east  and 
west  between  Wollaton  and  Bilborough.  At  Bulwell  a  coarse 
granular  variety  is  quarried,  of  a  light  brown  colour.  As  this 
stone  is  able  to  resist  the  damp  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  exten- 
sively used  for  walling  as  well  as  for  lime  burning.  At  the 
extremities  of  the  area  the  stone  is  of  a  warmer  color,  very 
silicious  and  contains  only  a  small  percentage  of  lime — it 
might  well  be  mistaken  for  a  sandstone.  It  becomes  flaggy 
and  interstratified  with  veins  or  thin  bands  of  msu*l,  and  as 
these  quickly  deteriorate  on  exposure  to  the  weather,  the  sur- 
face soon  assumes  the  worn  and  lined  appearance  so  noticeable 
in  some  of  the  buildings  to  be  visited,  especially  the  church  at 
Strelley. 


WOTKALL  Leaving  Nuthall  church  the  party  drove  to  "  Nuthall 

Temple,"  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Holden,  who  had 
kindly  given  permission  for  the  visit.  The  mansion  was 
built  by  Sir  Charles  Sedley  in  the  i8th  century  in 
imitation  of  Palladio's  Villa  Capra,  near  Vicenza.  Mrs. 
Holden  very  kindly  welcomed  the  society,  and  gave 
information  concerning  the  history  of  the  house.  The 
following  notes  were  supplied  by  Mrs.  Holden. 


NUTHALL   TEMPLE. 
By  Mrs.  Holdbn. 

Nuthall  Temple,  so  called  from  the  domed  roof,  was  built 
to  the  order  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley.  The  foundations  were 
laid  in  1754  and  it  was  inhabited  in  1757.  It  replaced  an 
older  building  called  Nut  Hall,  but  is  not  on  the  same  site. 

The  idea  of  the  Temple  was  taken  from  Palladio's  cele- 


brated  Villa  Capra,  near  Vicenza  in  Italy,  of  which  I  can  show    mutiux.l 
you  a  photograph,  and  three  other  houses  in   England  arc    "*"" 
built  on  the   same  model: — Chiswick  House  in  Middlesex, 
Pootscray  Place  and  Mereworth  Castle,  both  in  Kent. 

Sir  Charley  Sedley  was  the  second  of  that  name  of  Nut- 
hall,  and  represented  Nottingham  in  Parliament  in  1741, 1747, 
and  1774.  Tradition  says  that  he  built  the  house  with  the 
winnings  of  one  race,  which  leads  one  to  think  that  very  large 
sums  were  wagered  in  those  days,  as  I  am  told  that  Lord 
Palmouth,  the  builder  of  Mereworth  Castle,  paid  the  bills  for 
his  house  up  to  £100,000,  and  then  burnt  the  rest.  Prom  an 
old  engraving  we  learn  that  the  name  of  the  architect  of 
Nuthall  Temple  was  T.  Wright 

The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  octagonal  domed  hall  are 
richly  decorated  with  plaster  work,  wrought  on  the  spot  by 
Italian  workmen.  The  festoons  on  the  walls  round  the  gallery 
are  of  four  subjects :  music,  sport,  science,  and  warfare,  with 
replicsis  of  each.  The  medallions  in  the  centre  of  each  festoon 
represent  JBsop's  fables,  and  the  goat's  head  in  a  crown  over 
each  door  is  the  crest  of  the  Sedley  family. 

The  height  of  the  dome  is  58  feet. 

The  length  of  the  library  is  60  feet  and  it  contains  about 
4,500  volumes. 

The  drawing  room  was  decorated  by  the  brothers  Adams, 
and  has  beautiful  panels  of  figures  drawn  to  imitate  Wedge- 
wood. 

The  pictures  in  the  Temple  were  some  of  them  removed 
from  Darley  Abbey,  the  Derbyshire  residence  of  Mr.  Holden 
before  he  bought  Nuthall  (the  grandfather  of  the  present 
owner)  as,  although  the  Holdens  had  been  owners  of  property 
in  Nottinghamshire  since  1600,  their  chief  residence  had  been 
in  Derbyshire. 


After  leaving  Nuthall  Temple  the  party  retraced  their 
steps  for  a  short  distance,  passing,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road,   Hempshill   Hall,  a  modernised  building  with  no 
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architectural  pretensionSi  but  interesting  because  it  was 
once  owned  by  the  Strelley  family,  and  gave  the  name  to 
the  fourth  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Strelley,  "  Henry  of  Hemp- 
sell,"  from  whom  the  Strelleys  of  Oakerthorpe  are  des- 
cended. This  Sir  Nicholas  Strelley,  who  died  in  1560  or 
1561,  married  three  wives  and  had  four  sons  and  four 
daughters,  one  of  whom,  Alice  Strelley,  was  married  to  a 
son  of  Sir  John  Byron,  and  so  effectually  healed  the  breach 
that  appears  to  have  existed  between  the  families  at  one 
time,  for  it  is  recorded  that  Sir  Nicholas  Strelley  was 
ordered  "  to  pay  Sir  John  Byron  53s.  4d.  for  hurt  and 
damage  given  to  the  former  by  the  latter  and  they  were 
ordered  to  sleep  beneath  each  other's  roofs  twice  yearly 
for  3  years." 

Turning  abruptly  to  the  right  at  Cinder  Hill  the 
BBoxTowB  party  soon  reached  Broxtowe  Hall,  now  only  a  remnant, 
but  still  bearing  traces  of  its  former  state,  in  muUioned 
windows  and  obliterated  armorial  bearings.  Before  the 
Conquest,  Broxtowe  belonged  to  Earl  Godric.  Its  former 
importance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  meeting 
place  of  the  Broxtowe  Hundred.  In  later  times  the  old 
hall  was  occupied  by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  the  famous 
Arctic  navigator.  The  property  is  now  owned  by  Lord 
Middleton. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Thomas  Smith,  son  of  Sir 
Francis  Smith,  of  Ashby  Folville,  purchased  the  estates 
and  rebuilt  the  Hall.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was 
occupied  by  a  small  garrison,  and  for  this  service  the 
owner  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the  king. 

In  1643,  intelligence  having  been  received  that  the 
Cavaliers  intended  to  possess  themselves  of  Broxtowe  and 
Wollaton  halls,  near  the  town  of  Nottingham,  Captain 
Palmer,  with  a  small  body  of  Parliamentarian  troops,  was 
sent  to  occupy  Broxtowe,  whilst  another  officer  from  the 
Castle  was  dispatched  with  a  company  to  Wollaton. 


II 


The  Hall  sustained  considerable  damage  during  the 
war,  and  was  afterwards  bought  by  William  Cavendish, 
the  first  Earl  of  Newcastle,  for  Sir  Francis  Top,  who  had 
been  his  companion  through  the  whole  of  the  wars,  and 
whose  lady,  Elizabeth  Chaplain,  had  been  servant  to  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  from  her  childhood.  The  present 
hall  is  but  a  remnant  of  the  Caroline  building,  and  is 
now  used  as  a  farmhouse.  The  garden  entrance  fell  about 
30  years  ago,  owing  to  subsidence  caused  by  working  the 
coal,  but  it  has  been  rebuilt  stone  for  stone,  minus  the 
pediment  shewn  in  an  old  engraving,  dated  1700,  and  the 
wing  on  the  north  side  is  shown  three  stories  in  height 
even  as  late  as  1835. 

There  must  have  been  a  church  at  Broxtowe  at  one 
time,  but  all  traces  of  it  are  now  lost.  In  all  probability 
it  stood  on  the  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  hall. 
There  are  indications  of  foundations  beneath  the  turf,  and 
bones  and  skulls  have  been  exhumed  from  time  to  time 
when  digging  for  farm  purposes.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  Torre  MS. — "  Broxtowe  church  was  an 
ancient  rectory,  belonging  to  the  Priory  of  Sempringham 
till  the  26th  April,  1458,  when,  upon  the  petition  of  Robert 
Strelley,  Esq.,  it  was  united  to  the  Church  of  Bilbrough," 
it  having  been  found  that  there  were  not  10  inhabitants 
who  were  housekeepers.  The  list  of  rectors  extends 
from   1281   to   1468. 

Midway  between  Broxtowe  and  Strelley  lies  the  little 
hamlet  of  Bilborough.  Although  the  party  had  not  time 
to  stop,  it  should  not  be  passed  by  without  a  reference. 
It  stands  beside  the  old  "  Pilgrim  path  "  leading  to  Dale 
Abbey.  At  one  time  this  was  a  narrow  pack-horse  road, 
paved  with  slabs  of  local  stone,  leading  straight  from 
Trent  Bridge,  up  through  the  town,  across  the  Lammas 
fields,  by  Aspley,  Strelley,  Cossall,  and  on  into  Derby- 
shire.   The  old  stone  paving  has  just  been  removed  at 
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MI30B0U0H  Strelleyi  during  the  operation  of  laying  in  a  new  water 
service,  but  fragments  still  remain  between  Strelley  and 
Cossall.  At  the  junction  of  Broxtowe  lane  and  Strelley 
road,  the  old  coal  wharf  for  Nottingham  once  stood ; 
the  buildings  now  called  Machine  Cottages,  were  the 
weighing  machine  and  other  offices,  and  the  track  of  the 
tram  line  is  still  clearly  seen  in  the  adjoining  fields.  A  little 
further  on  the  old  "  tsrthe  barne  of  Billbrow  "  forms  a 
conspicuous  object.  It  has  lately  been  put  into  good 
repair.  The  ''  columbarium  "  was  added  at  a  later  date, 
but  the  main  walls  are  the  original  work.  The  church 
stands  a  little  way  back  from  the  road,  and  is  now  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Martin,  although  the  earliest  references  (1291) 
are  to  St.  Cuthbert.  The  plan  consists  of  nave  (without 
aisles),  chancel  and  western  tower,  porch  and  entrance  on 
the  south  side,  and  there  is  also  a  good  doorway  on  the 
north  side  built  up  with  masonry.  The  cills  of  the  win- 
dows at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  are  high  up  to  suit  the 
level  of  the  ''commodious  singers'  gallery"  that  once 
existed  here.  This  was  cleared  away  during  the  restor- 
ations made  by  the  late  squire,  James  T.  Edge,  in  1877, 
when  the  lath  and  plaster  ceiling  over  the  chancel  was 
replaced  with  an  open  timber  roof  of  oak,  the  walls 
cleaned  of  whitewash  and  re-plastered,  and  a  vestry  added 
on  the  north  side.  The  details  of  the  old  portion  of  the 
church  correspond  with  the  work  at  Nuthall — the  two 
churches  were  apparently  built  at  about  the  same  time 
and  by  the  same  craftsmen.  The  only  monument  of 
interest  is  to  Edmund  Helwys,  buried  24th  October, 
1590.  He  wished  to  be  buried  '^  in  the  chancel,  or  near 
the  pue  door,  with  arms  showing  his  marriage  above<" 
The  tomb  was  shifted  from  its  place  during  alterations  to 
the  church  in  1833,  and  eventually  broken  up,  only  the 
marble  tablet  remains  fixed  on  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel.     It  contains  a  shield  bearing  a  fesse  over  all  a 
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bend.    Then  follows  an  inscription  in  Latin  verse,  very    bilborouoh 
much  defaced  and  difficult  to  decipher,  lamenting    the 
decease  of  father  and  daughter   at  the   same  time,  as 
follows : — 

EDMUNDE   EXIGUO   RESIDENS   HELWISE   SEPULCHRO 
EXTREMUM  DOCEAS  CORPORIS  OMNIS  ITER. 
MATA  SIMUL  DILECTA  TIBI  VI  MORTIS  INIQU^ 
RAPTA  SUB   HOC  TUMULO  CUM   GENITORE  JACET. 
SCILICET.  HIC   MORTIS  MOS  EST  MORTISQUE  TRIUMPHUS 
GRANDJSVOS  TENERIS  TOLLERE   SAEPE   SIMUL. 
^TAS  FLOS   SERUS   NON   RUMPUNT  VINCULA   MORTIS 
NATA  PATERQUE   CADUNT  TEMPORE   NATA   PRIOR. 

The  registers  go  back  to  1569,  and  contain  some 
very  interesting  notes  and  memoranda,  viz : — A  copy  of 
the  above  inscription  from  the  Helwys  tomb,  written  in 
by  "  William  Gooday,  Rector  of  Bilborow  Church,  June, 
1776." 

"  In  7  Henry  VI.  an  inquest  was  held  in  Notting- 
ham, John  de  Broxtow  being  foreman  of  the  Jury,  to 
inquire  into  the  number  of  householders  in  the  parish  of 
Broxtow."  The  result  was  that  in  1458  the  Church 
(Broxtow)  was  united  to  the  Church  of  Bilborough. 

In  1513  Dame  Agnes  Mellors  founded  a  Grammar 
school  in  Nottingham  and  John  Smith,  Parson  of  Bilboro, 
was  appointed  to  be  the  first  master. 


On  arrival  at  Strelley  the  company  visited  All  Saints' 
Church,  a  building  of  much  interest,  especially  notable  for 
the  rood  screen  and  efiigies  of  the  Strelley  family.  The 
Rev.  A.  Du  Boulay  Hill  gave  an  address  on  the  church, 
and  information  concerning  the  tombs  and  other  features 
was  furnished  by  Mr.  T.  L.  K.  Edge.  Mr.  Hill  contributes 
extended  particulars  as  follows : — 
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STRBLLBY   CHURCH. 

By  thb  Rbv.  a.  D.  Hill. 

•TBBLLtT  The  oldest  part  of  the  church  is  the  tower,  with  a  12tfa 

^"°*^"      century  lower  stage,  and  continued  upwards  at  different  dates. 

The  rest  of  the  church  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  14th 

century,  to  which  rebuilding,  perhaps,  the  following  (from 

Thoroton's  Hist.)  refers : — 

**  In  the  year  1356"  Sampson  de  Strelley  "had licence 
*'  that  he  and  his  parishioners  of  that  village  might  hear  ser- 
**  mons  for  the  space  of  a  year  in  the  chappel  situate  within 
'*  his  manor  of  the  said  village,  because  the  parish  church  waa 
•*  not  then  fully  built." 

The  church  then  took  its  present  plan,  a  nave  of  three 
bays  with  aisles,  and  a  chancel  with  two  short  transepts 
forming  side  chapels  opening  into  the  chancel  and  aisles  by 
arches. 

The  lofty  nave  arcade  has  octagonal  pillars,  flat  responds 
with  chamfered  edge  and  corbels  supporting  the  inner 
order  of  the  arches.  Two  of  these  corbels  should  be  specially 
noticed  for  their  female  heads  with  very  elegsmt  drapery  folds 
of  the  couvrechef.  That  at  the  N.B.  of  the  nave  has  also  a  gor- 
get or  chin-cloth,  a  form  of  wimple  probably  indicating  that 
the  wearer  was  a  widow. 

A  clerestory  of  plain  three*light  windows  is  an  addition  to 
the  original  structure,  of  course  entailing  an  alteration  of  the 
fx>of8  of  nave  and  aisle,  and  at  least  one  of  the  south  aisle 
windows.  The  roof  of  the  nave  was  restored  and  repainted  in 
1855,  as  shown  on  a  shield  in  its  western  bay. 

The  glory  of  the  church  is  the  almost  perfect  15th  century 
screen,  with  its  overhanging  cove  of  tracery  supporting  the 
beams  of  the  rood  loft.  It  stands  on  its  original  stone  plinth 
(like  the  screen  at  Newark).  It  owes  its  wonderful  preser- 
vation to  its  having  been  boarded  up  until  its  restoration,  and 
only  suffered  damage  from  an  opening  about  two  feet  square 
being  cut  in  it  on  the  south  side. 

The  pulpit  is  made  up  of  four  old  carved  oak  psuiels 
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and  has  a  Jacobean  canopy  of  the  17th  century.  strbllby 

The  font  is  a  plain  hexagonal  bowl,  with  its  two  staples    ^^^^^ 
for  securing  the  cover. 

In  the  chancel  are  three  miserere  seats  on  each  side^  with 
good  carving  under  some  of  the  movable  seats. 

Some  remains  of  old  glass  are  preserved:  in  the  north 
aisle  are  some  14th  century  fragments*  one  a  figure  of  a  bishop 
with  the  inscription  i.  d.  uobbrtus.  In  the  south  transept 
there  are  several  medallions  of  Flemish  glass  of  the  16th  and 
17th  century,  among  them  being  some  of  a  series  of  the 
Virtues  (Portitudo,  Intelligentia),  a  coat  of  arms,  dated  1573, 
and  a  Crucifixion  (Prau  Hoes  glase  macher  1661). 


MONUMENTS    IN    STRELLEY    CHURCH. 

By  Mr.  Edob. 

The  oldest  monument  in  the  church  is  the  fine  altar 
tomb  of  alabaster  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel.  There  is 
no  inscription  or  date  of  any  sort  on  this,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  figures  are  those  of  Sir  Sampson  de  Strelley 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Hercy,  Knt. 
Sir  Sampson  was  the  builder  of  the  church  in  its  present  form ; 
there  is  a  record  (Thoroton,  p.  230)  that  in  the  year  1356  ''the 
psu*ish  church  was  not  fully  built."  This  Sir  Sampson  died 
circa  1390.  The  costumes  and  armour  on  the  tomb  are  of 
rather  a  later  date — 1405-1410,  it  was  probably  erected  some 
time  after  his  death,  possibly  on  the  death  of  his  wife.  The 
head  of  the  knight  rests  on  his  family  crest,  a  strangled  Sara* 
cen's  head — still  the  crest  of  the  Strelleys  of  Oakathorpe — 
he  holds  his  gauntlet  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  the 
hand  of  his  lady ;  he  wears  a  "  pot "  sheathed  dagger  on  the 
right  and  a  sword  on  the  left.  The  head  of  the  lady  is  an 
almost  unique  specimen  as  regards  the  hair,  which  is  trussed 
at  the  sides,  with  a  covering  of  richly  jewelled  network,  over 
which  she  wears  a  handsome  coronet,  which  is  now  somewhat 
damaged ;  a  slender  necklace,  with  elegant  pendant,  is  round 
her  neck,  and  an  open  mantle  is  held  across  her  breast  by  a 
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cord  fatstened  to  the  robe  by  jewelled  plates.  Round  the  base 
cauBCB  Qf  ^e  tomb  are  14  angels  bearing  shields,  these  are  of  most 
simple  but  beautiful  workmanship,  the  angels  being  true 
angels  not  '*  women  *'  angels.  It  is  probable  the  shields  were 
originally  embUzoned.  Under  the  tomb  are  two  graves 
filled  in  with  very  rough  stones  in  hard  lime  mortar. 

Sir  Nicholas  StreUey^  son  of  Sir  Sampson,  nuuried  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  B.  Pierpont,  Knt.  He  died  in  1490,  and 
his  will  is  preserved  at  York.  His  tomb  cannot  be  identified. 
During  alterations  to  the  floor  inside  the  sanctusuy  two  graves 
were  found,  one  on  each  side  of  the  altar ;  it  is  possible  that 
these  are  those  of  this  Sir  Nicholas  and  his  wife.  In  his  will 
he  directed  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  church  at  Strelley, 
and  left  money  for  various  offices  for  the  repose  of  his  soul, 
with  very  minute  directions.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Robert :  his  tomb  is  probably  the  incised  alabaster  slab  at  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  altar  tomb ;  he  died  1438.  The  slab 
has  had  the  figures  of  a  knight  in  armour  smd  a  lady  with  long 
flowing  robe,  with  children  kneeling  at  her  feet.  The  in- 
scription is  now  illegible;  some  years  ago  could  be  read: 

"  Hccccxxxvui.  quor  aibQ  p'piciet'  deus  Amen."  He  married 
twice:  1st  Jane  Harcourt,  2nd  Agnes  Stanhope.  He  was 
among  the  lancers  at  Agincourt  in  the  retinue  of  Lord  Grey 
of  Codnor. 

The  alabaster  slab  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar  tomb  is 
that  of  John  de  Strelley,  brother  of  Sir  Robert.  He  msu'ried 
Joan  Hunte,  of  Linby ;  she  does  not  appear  to  be  buried  here, 
in  fact  he  had  little  connection  with  Strelley.  The  inscription 
round  the  tomb  is,  Hie  jacet  Johannes  de  Strelley  annig, 
filius  (Nicholai)  de  Strelley  militis  qui  quidem  Johannes  obiit  •  • . 
vigilia  sancti  Petri  ad  vincula  Anno  Dni  (millesimo  Quad- 
ringentesimo)  vicesimo  primo :  anno  regni  Regis  Henrici  quinti 
postconquestum  Angl  nono :  cujus  anime  prop't  Deus.  Amen. 

The  stone  bears  the  Strelley  shield  at  the  top,  and  the 
star  devices  appear  on  his  armour. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  altar  tomb  is  the  fine  brass  of  Sir 
R.  Strelley,  son  of  Sir  Robert  and  his  wife  Isabel,  sister  of 
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John  Kemp,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  She  died  at 
Oxton,  7th  September,  1458.  He  died  17th  January,  1487. 
There  is,  in  addition  to  the  figure  of  the  knight  and  lady,  a 
helmet  and  mantling,  with  the  bottom  of  his  crest  (the  top  of  the 
crest  is  gone),  also  one  star  out  of  18  originally ;  this  ornament 
18  probably  a  play  on  the  family  name  (**  Stella  " — ^a  star)  and 
appears  on  three  of  the  tombs  of  the  family.  There  are  also 
matrices  for  the  plates  representing  the  children  of  the  family. 
The  knight  is  bare-headed,  clad  in  armour ;  the  lady  wears  a 
butterfly  head  dress,  extended  by  skewers  thrust  into  a  plaited 
fillet ;  she  has  two  dogs — one  smooth-coated,  one  shaggy — at 
her  feet.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  this  slab,  with  its  brasses, 
originally  rested  on  the  base  of  the  tomb  in  the  middle  of  the 
chancel,  which  now  has  the  figures  of  Sir  Sampson  and  his 
lady  upon  it,  and  that  these  figures  were  brought  from  some 
other  part  of  the  church,  but  there  is  little,  if  any,  authority 
for  this  supposition. 

The  large  canopied  tomb  in  the  north  chancel  wall  is  that 
of  John  Strelley,  eldest  son  of  Sir  R.  Strelley.  He  married 
Sanchia,  daughter  of  Sir  R.  Wilioughby,  The  canopy  of  the 
tomb  is  very  similar  to  one  in  Wollaton  church,  and  is  probably 
executed  by  the  same  mason.  In  the  centre  of  the  canopy, 
above  the  Strelley  crest,  is  a  representation  of  the  Deity ;  in 
his  lap  are  six  heads,  said  by  some^to  represent  John's  six 
children,  by  others,  the  souls  of  Ail  Saints,  to  whom  this  church 
is  dedicated.  On  the  proper  right  is  S.  John  Baptist,  pointing 
to  the  Holy  Lamb  on  his  left  arm  ;  on  the  left,  S.  John  Evan- 
gelist, with  chalice  and  serpent  issuing,  making  the  sacred 
sign  over  them.    On  the  arch  are  four  shields : — 

1.  John's  father        -        Strelley  impaling  Kemp. 

2.  John's  own  -  „  „      Wilioughby. 

3.  John's  great-grandfather    „  „      Pierpont 

4.  John's  grandfather  „  „      Stanhope. 
On  the  right  side  in  the  moulding,  there  is  an  S  formed  by  a 
serpent  and  stars ;  on  the  left,  roses  and  stars  (stella,  as  before 
mentioned).   The  figure  of  John  rests  on  his  crest ;  he  has  long 
flowing  hair,  bis  feet  rest  on  a  lion,  each  supported  by   a 
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**  weeper  *'  aitting  on  the  lion's  back,  holding  rosaries  in  their 
cBURCB  1^^  hands*  Parts  of  the  figures  still  show  traces  of  painting 
on  the  armour  and  the  lady's  girdle.  The  inscription  is  in 
beautiful  character ;  the  place  of  the  lady's  death  is  blank. 
She  died  in  1500,  her  husband  in  1501. 

At  the  west  end  of  this  tomb  is  a  small  incised  slab  with 
the  figures  of  two  children  surrounded  by  the  following  in- 
scription : — "  Hie  jacent  corpora  Ssmciae  et  Jacobi  gemini  e 
fil  Job's  Strelley  Armig  et  Sancis  uzoris  ejus  qui  quidem 
gemini  ob.  decimo  septimo  die  Feb'  Anno  Dni  -  -  "  These 
are  the  twin  children  of  John  Strelley,  James,  his  only  son, 
and  Sancia.  His  younger  brother.  Sir  Nicholas,  succeeded 
to  the  msmor  of  Strelley;  all  the  rest  of  his  vast  estates  passed 
to  his  four  daughters. 

There  is  still  smother  alabaster  slab  at  the  north-east  of 
the  altar  tomb.  It  is  impossible  to  decipher  the  inscription. 
Some  have  thought  by  the  style  of  the  lettering  that  it  is  that 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Strelley,  nephew  of  John,  who  died  at  Strelley 
1560. 

Chair  Stalls. — Some  of  these  are  original  smd  have  no 
new  work,  others  have  been  slightly  repaired.  The  stalls  on 
the  north  have  "  Miserere  "  seats,  two  of  them  elaborately 
carved. 

Glass. — In  one  of  the  windows  of  the  north  aisle  are  some 
fragments  of  good  old  glass.  The  saint  at  the  top  of  the  left 
light  was  probably  removed  from  the  window  over  the  tomb 
in  the  chancel ;  several  of  the  pieces  are  of  13th  smd  14th 
century  work.  The  shields  on  the  left  are  those  of  Strelley, 
and  Strelley  impaling  Willoughby;  that  on  the  left  is  a  Wtu*wick- 
shtre  coat  of  arms,  said  to  be  Lucy.  Above  the  tomb,  in  the 
chancel,  hsmgs  a  panel  of  old  glass;  perhaps  the  best  is 
a  deep  red  rose-shaped  piece.  In  the  south  clerestory  windows 
are  three  shields :  the  arms  of  John  Strelley's  wife  and  her 
two  daughters — Isobel,  wife  of  Clement  Low,  and  Margaret, 
wife  of  John  Powtrell.  In  the  east  window  of  south  choir 
aisle  are  several  panels  of  English  and  Dutch  glass,  some  old 
and  good,  others  modem  and  bad. 
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Lunch  was  taken  at  Strelley  schools,  and  about  two  hbmlock 
o'clock  the  party  left  by  the  Bramcote  road  for  their  next 
objective,  the  Hemlock  Stone.  This  singular  rock  mon- 
ument might  be  called  the  curiosity  of  the  county, 
standing  a  short  distance  from  the  high  road,  within  a 
few  miles  from  Nottingham,  it  is  an  object  of  interest  to 
thousands  of  visitors.  Its  origin  has  been  the  subject  of 
infinite  discussion,  and  no  explanation  has  been  generally 
accepted  as  final.  Was  it  the  work  of  nature  or  of  man  ? 
Did  the  waters  of  the  sea  or  of  the  sky,  the  convulsions 
of  the  earth  or  |the  hands  of  Druids  shape  it  ?  About  these 
problems,  Mr.  Elmsley  Coke  writes  as  follows : 


THE    HEMLOCK    STONE. 
By  Mr.  Elmslby  Cokb. 

Various  theories  have  been  put  forward  in  explanation  of 
the  Himlack  (or  Hemlock)  Stone,  and  may  be  divided  under 
two  heads :  (1)  That  it  is  entirely  the  work  of  nature ;  (2)  That 
it  18  mainly  the  work  of  man. 

At  one  time  it  was  thought  to  have  been  cut  out  by  the 
Druids  as  an  object  of  worship,  and  later  opinion  suggested 
the  remains  of  a  quarry.  In  the  memoirs  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  published  in  1880,  Mr.  Aveline  says :  "  Twenty  years 
of  further  observation  would  incline  me  now  to  place  more 
stress  on  sub-aerial  denudation  than  on  marine.  I  believe  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  first  denuding  agent,  sub-aerial 
agencies  have  given  the  finishing  touches  to  the  moulding  of 
the  physical  features  of  the  district  as  we  now  see  them,  and 
that  the  striking  pillar  of  rock,  the  "  Himlack  Stone  "  has 
slowly  worn  into  its  present  shape  after  the  country  was  raised 
above  the  sea  for  the  last  time." 

I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Aveline  in  this ;  the  adjoining 
Bramcote  and  Stapleford  hills  are  of  the  same  formation  and 
no  doubt  are  the  remains  of  strata  which  at  one  time  extended 
over  the  entire  district.    The  "  Himlack  Stone  "  is  probably 


nicLocK    the  last  remnsmt  of  a  harder  piece  of  the  rock  which  has  taken 
•«»»«       longer  to  remove. 

There  is  no  evidence,  so  far  as  1  can  learn*  that  any 
quarry  wsis  worked  in  the  vicinity,  and  I  believe  the  ground 
has  been  examined  to  see  if  there  are  smy  remains,  but  nothing 
wsis  found. 

It  is  quite  possible  and  likely  that  this  stone  was  associ- 
ated with  worship  in  ancient  days,  most  of  the  striking 
natural  objects  usually  have  been. 


Mr.  Shipman  considers  the  Hemlock  Stone  the  re- 
mains of  a  huge  hill  which  has  been  washed  away  and 
crumbled  by  the  dislocations  or  "  faults,"  and  by  weather, 
its  origin  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Nottingham  Castle 
rock.  The  upper  part  of  it,  of  the  hill  at  Stapleford  behind 
and  of  the  hill  at  Bramcote  in  front,  he  considers  to  be 
Keuper,  he  and  Mr.  Wilson  thus  differing  from  most  geol- 
ogists, who  regard  it  as  Bunter,  like  the  Castle  Rock.  The 
lower  part  is  considered  to  be  mottled  sandstone.  The 
particles  of  the  upper  portion  maintain  their  firmness 
through  chemical  action,  the  substance  apparently  being 
sulphate  of  barium. 

Mr.  Samuel  Page  holds  that  the  use  of  the  Hemlock 
Stone  for  Druidical  rites  may  be  definitely  traced.  He 
believes  it  to  have  been  a  Tothill,  one  of  those  eminences, 
natural  or  artificial,  which  were  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  the  Celtic  deity,  Teut  (Egyptian  "Thoth").  He 
sends  us  the  following  paper  in  support  of  this  theory. 


THE    HEMLOCK    STONE. 

By  Mr.  Samuel  Page,  F,R.N.S. 

Though  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Hemlock  Stone,  yet,  in  my  view,  the  use  of  it  for 
Druidical  rites  may  very  definitely  be  traced.  I  would  refer 
to  a  letter  in  Hone's  Year  Book,  1831,  page  867,  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  the  Toothills,  from  the  text  of  which  I  take  the  following    himlock 
extracts : —  "o"" 

"The  able  manner  in  which  you  have  elucidated  the 
antiquities  and  customs  of  Britain,  and  especially  the 
'  Midsummer  Fires/  and  other  Pagan  relics,  prompts  me  to 
draw  your  attention  to  what,  though  intimately  connected 
with  them,  you  seem  hitherto  to  have  neglected  or  overlooked, 
namely,  the  Toot  Hills,  formerly  consecrated  to  the  worship 
of  the  Celtic  deity  *  Teutates,*  many  of  which  still  remain  with 
scarcely  any  alteration  of  their  designated  names*  .  •  •  Mr, 
Payne  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
in  1829,  in  which  he  identifies  the  Celtic  Teutates  with  that 
benefactor  of  mankind,  who,  from  the  invention  of  various 
useful  arts,  was  worshipped  in  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  under  the 
name  of  Thoth,  in  Greece  as  Hermes,  and  by  the  Latins  as 
Mercury.  ...  To  shew  the  connection  between  Tot  and 
Teut  and  the  Egyptian  Thoth,  it  may  also  be  remarked  that 
Bruce  says  the  word  Tot  is  Bthiopic,  smd  means  the  dog-star; 
now  the  Egyptians  represented  Thoth  with  the  head  of  a  dog, 
and  Mr.  Bowles  remarks  that  '  the  Druids  cut  the  sacred 
Vervain  at  the  rising  of  the  Dog  Star.*  .  .  . 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  at  any  rate,  that  the  Thoth  of 
Egypt,  deified  in  the  Dog-star,  was  transferred  to  the 
Phsenicians,  who  derived  their  astronomical  knowledge  from 
Egypt,  and  who  'held  their  way  to  our  distant  shores  on 
account  of  commerce,'  thus,  perhaps,  leaving  some  relic  of 
their  knowledge  behind  them  ;  and  indeed  the  Egyptian  Thoth, 
the  Phoenician  Taautus  or  Taute,  the  Grecian  Hermes,  the 
Roman  Mercury,  and  the  Teutates  of  the  Celts  (so  csdled  from 
the  Celtic  Du  Taith,  Deus  Tautus)  are  among  the  lesutied 
admitted  to  be  the  same 

A  stone  was  the  first  rude  representation  of  Tuisto,  or 
Teut,  smd  these  dedicated  stones  were  placed  on  eminences, 
natural  or  artificial,  most  commonly  by  road  sides,  and 
hence  called  To^hills  or  Teut-hillst  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom  are  so  called  at  present.  Th^^e  hills  would,  of  course, 
still  remain  after  the  Druidical  rites  were  abrogated  by  the 
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■BMLocK  Romans ;  and  as  that  people  paid  especial  attention  to  the 
STOWS  g^i^  i^^  Qf  ^\^^  countries  they  conquered,  and,  besides,  con- 
sidered  these  Teut-hills  as  dedicated  to  their  own  Mercury, 
they  would  probably  venerate  them  equally  with  the  conquered 
Britons.  .  •  .  '  According  to  my  idea,'  observes  Mr.  Bowles, 
*  Thoth,  Taute,  Toute,  Tot,  Tut,  Tad,  Ted,  Tet,  are  all  derived 
from  the  same  Celtic  root,  and  are  in  names  of  places  in 
England,  indicative  of  some  tumulus,  or  conical  hill,  dedicated 
to  the  great  Celtic  god,  Taute,  or  Mercury.' " 

Many  names  of  places  derived  from  Taut  are  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  to  mention  locally,  Toothill  Lane,  Mans- 
field ;  Toton,  near  Nottingham ;  Tothill,  near  Alford,  Lincoln- 
shire; Totiey,  Derbyshire;  Tatenhill,  near  Tutbury;  which 
latter  name  is  also  of  the  same  derivation.  At  least  sixty 
names  su*e  given  in  Hone's  Year  Book. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  what  connection  has  all  this  with  the 
Hemlock  Stone,  and  where  is  the  Tothill  to  be  traced  ? — (the 
name  Hemlock,  by  the  way,  I  think,  was  sometime  Cromlech, 
though  the  late  Mr.  Lowe  gives  a  different  derivation).  If  we 
look  around  for  Tothill  I  think  we  need  not  go  very  far.  An 
smcient  little  stream  called  the  Tottle  Brook  rises  near 
Trowdl — Domesday  Torwell — and  flows  not  very  fsu*  from  the 
Hemlock  Stone.  Further  on,  it  forms  the  boundaries  of  some 
parishes,  and  then  pursues  its  winding  course  to  the  distant 
Trent,  into  which  it  empties  itself  opposite  Wilford  Church. 
How  probable  it  is  that  this  little  rivulet  acquired  its  name 
many  centuries  ago  from  an  important  Tothill  close  by  1  Mr. 
P.  W.  Dobson  informs  me  that  there  are  certain  streams  in 
Wales  which  undoubtedly  derive  their  names  from  local 
Cromlech  stones,  and  this  strengthens  my  theory.  To  my 
mind,  at  least,  there  is  here  some  evidence  that  this  Hemlock 
Stone  was  the  Tothill,  and  that  here  the  Druids  celebrated 
their  worship,  brought  their  sacrifices,  and  lit  their  prodigious 
fires  on  the  eves  of  May  Day,  Midsummer,  and  the  Ist  of 
November.  Probably,  owing  to  the  action  of  nature  during 
prehistoric  ages,  they  found  the  stone  in  much  the  same  shape 
as  we  see  it  now,  though,  from  denudation,  less  in  height  from 
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the  level  of  the  ground,  and  utilised  it  for  their  purposes* 

Of  the  Druids  smd  their  rites  our  knowledge  is  limited, 
but  I  venture  to  suggest  that  in  the  name  of  this  little  stream 
may  lie  the  key  to  some  of  the  antecedents  of  the  Hemlock 
Stone,  the  mystery  of  which  has  so  long  puzzled  the 
antiquary. 


Mr.  Page's  theory  is  disputed  by  another  correspon- 
dent, who  considers  that  there  is  no  evidence  connecting 
the  stone  with  Druidical  observance,  and  who  suggests 
that  the  etymology  of  **  Toothill "  is  merely  an  example 
of  the  process  known  as  the  reduplication  of  synonyms. 

The  name,  as  well  as  the  origin  and  use,  of  the  Hem- 
lock Stone  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  was  named  from  the  plant  Hemlock,  which 
was  greatly  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  and  which  may 
have  grown  in  abundance  about  the  column. 

A  brief  stay  was  made  by  the  party  at  the  Hemlock 
Stone,  most  of  the  company  having  already  inspected  it. 

Stapleford  was  the  next  place  to  be  visited,  and  here 
Stapleford  Cross,  which  stands  in  the  village  street,  and 
St.  Helen's  Church,  offered  much  interest.  Mr.  Hill 
gave  information  about  the  cross,  and  Mr.  George  Fellows 
read  a  paper  on  the  church. 
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STAPLEFORD    CROSS. 

By  thb  Rbv.  a.  D.  Hill. 

This  splendid  shaft,  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  monument 
of  Nottinghamshire  now  standing,  is  said  to  have  been  placed 
in  its  present  position  at  a  cross  road  in  1760.  Previous  to 
that  it  was  lying  in  the  churchyard,  perhaps  nearer  to  its 
original  site.  The  square  base  on  which  it  now  stands  was 
re-constructed  in  1820,  when  the  square  cap,  surmounted  by 
a  ball,  was  added  to  the  shaft. 
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It  appears  as  a  cylindrical  shaft,  about  10  ft.  high,  but  is 
more  accurately  described  as  square,  with  rounded  faces 
tapering  to  a  square  at  the  top,  from  which  the  cross  head 
probably  sprang.  The  diameter  of  the  shaft  at  the  base  is 
about  2ft. 

It  has  three  bands  of  surface  sculpture,  divided  by  hori- 
zontal lines.  The  two  lower  portions  are  covered  with  inter- 
laced ornament  of  continuous  scrolls,  more  or  less  showing  a 
change  of  pattern  on  each  of  the  flattened  sides.  The  central 
band  especially  is  of  wonderful  intricacy  of  lines  alternately 
forming  the  diameter  and  circumference  of  the  pattern  with 
which  the  surface  is  covered. 

The  upper  part,  where  the  shaft  becomes  square,  is  much 
worn,  except  on  one  face,  which  has  upon  it  a  symbolical  bird- 
like figure  with  wings  trampling  upon  a  serpent.  Close  obser- 
vation reveals  the  head  to  be  that  of  an  ox  with  horns, 
probably  the  emblem  of  St.  Luke.  The  other  faces  may  have 
borne  the  emblems  of  the  other  Evangelists.  Dr.  G.  P. 
Browne,  now  Bishop  of  Bristol,  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
meaning  of  the  figure,  and  he  suggests,  as  an  interesting 
corroboration,  that  Stapleford  feast  is  governed  by  St.  Luke's 
day,  or  rather  "  old  St.  Luke's,"  which  corresponds  to  our 
October  30th.  "  Feast  Sunday  is  the  last  Sunday  in  October, 
unless  that  be  the  last  day,  and  then  it  is  the  last  but  one  ;  " 
this  is  the  rule  still  recognised  by  Stapleford  inhabitants.  Of 
course  the  feast  Sunday  could  not  be  on  October  31st,  for 
then  the  week  could  not  include  old  St.  Luke's  day.  (The 
Conversion  of  the  Heptarchy,  Browne.  S.P.C.K.).  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Helen,  but  we  have,  no  doubt,  in  this  cross, 
the  record  of  a  still  older  dedication  of  the  locality  by  the 
earliest  Christian  teachers  in  these  parts. 

Two  questions  of  interest  arise  in  connection  with  this 
monument.  Whence  came  the  art  with  which  these  wonder- 
fully intricate  scroll-work  patterns  are  produced  ?  What  is 
the  probable  date  of  the  Stapleford  cross  ?  The  earliest 
Anglian  example  of  the  scroll-work  is  without  doubt  to  be 
found  on  the  great  cross  at  Bewcastle,  which  from  its  inscrip- 
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tions  can  be  dated  670.  This  is  earlier  than  any  of  the  Irish 
work,  which  is  usually  described  as  the  original  source  of  the 
art.  Following  Bishop  Browne,  I  think  we  must  look  to  the 
influence  of  Byzantine  art,  through  Lombardy,  where  similar 
work  is  found,  brought  perhaps  to  this  country  by  Wilfrith  and 
Biscop,  as  giving  the  impulse  which  produced  the  Lindisfame 
school  of  ornament,  the  interlacement  of  continuous  flowing 
bands,  so  especially  developed  as  an  Anglian  characteristic, 
both  in  manuscript  and  masonry. 

The  latter  half  of  the  7th  century  saw  the  conversion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia  to  Christianity,  after  the  death  of  the 
stout  old  heathen,  Penda,  through  the  influence  of  the  North- 
umbrian, Oswy,  and  his  son,  Alchfrith,  who  is  commemorated 
on  the  Bewcastle  cross,  and  of  the  saintly  Chad,  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  The  8th  century  saw  its  rise  to  supremacy  among 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy.  Nottinghamshire,  as  a 
borderland  between  two  great  kingdoms,  must  have  often  felt 
the  tide  of  conquest  swaying  this  way  and  that,  and  the 
erection  of  a  great  cross  close  to  the  stream,  which  marks  the 
county  boundary,  may  have  had  a  civil  as  well  as  an  ecclesi- 
astical significance.  The  village,  as  Mr.  W.  Stevenson  has 
suggested,  derives  its  name  of  Staple-ford  from  the  tall  shaft 
(A.S.  StepeU  whence  our  word  steeple,  or  stapol,  a  prop  or 
post),  which,  from  the  style  of  its  ornamentation  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  was  probably  erected  between  A.D. 
680  and  780. 
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STAPLEPORD    CHURCH. 

By  Mr.  G.  Pbllows. 

This  church  of  St.  Helen  appears  to  have  been  altered 
and  enlarged  at  various  times,  and  little  regard  has  been 
paid  to  the  old  work.  The  lower  portion  of  the  tower 
belongs  to  the  Early  English  period.  The  much  mutilated 
west  doorway  and  the  tower  arch,  with  the  "keeled" 
columns  and  plain  chamfers,  point  to  a  date  about  1250, 
whilst   the  belfry  stage,   parapets,   and    stone    spire    were 
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evidently  added  in  the  flfteendi  centuiy.  Tiie  ^life  has 
^"^  no  spire  lightSv  or  ribs*  but  it  has  a  considerable  entasis  in 
the  upper  portion.  The  wall  inside  tiie  south  porch  is 
also  apparently  a  remnant  of  Bariy  English*  woA;  the  door- 
way has  a  pointed  arch  on  the  outer  side  and  a  semi-cireular 
arch  within.  Next  in  pdnt  of  time  is  the  chancel,  with  a  large 
east  window  of  five  lights  of  intersecting  gecmietrical  traoery* 
with  shallow  cuspings  in  the  top  of  the  central  diTision  only. 
This,  and  the  cross  on  the  east  gable,  would  date  from  about 
1800.  There  is  a  double  aumbry  in  the  ncuth  wall  of  the 
chancel,  the  doors  of  which  are  missing,  but  €be  iron  hooks 
that  carried  them  may  still  be  seen.  The  nave  arcades  of  three 
bajTs  and  the  south  aisle  belong  to  the  Decorated  period*  as 
does  also  the  window  at  the  east  end  of  the  same  aisle;  there 
is  a  clerestory  on  the  south  side  only,  consisting  of  square- 
headed  windows  without  cuspings ;  the  ncuth  arcade  is  at  a 
lower  level,  and  the  westernmost  arch  has  a  lower  spring  than 
ibe  others.  In  the  vestry  is  a  description  of  the  bells,  two  of 
which  are  pre-reformation,  and  the  inscriptions  are  recorded 
as:— i.  1^  ^it  JpRns  gndiK  ylnm  iomfants  teatnt*  ''The 
angelus  bell,  so  called  from  having  the  salutation  of  the  angel 
Gabriel  upon  it  .  .  .  ."  ii.  ^  f.^.S.  munmrns  stf 
joiuota  filF  btt.  ill*  John  Streets  jr  and  John  Smedley, 
Churchwardens  hdcccxuii. 

The  church  is  in  the  deanery  of  Bulwell,  and  has  been 
much  restored.  The  last  time  it  underwent  this  process  was 
in  1876-7,  when  £2,000  was  spent  upon  it,  the  Revd.  Dr.  Scott 
being  the  vicar.  There  is  seating  accommodation  for  440. 
The  churchyard  was  closed  for  interments  in  1883.  The  last 
lord  of  the  manor  was  Mr.  John  Jackson,  who  resided  at  the 
manor  house.  He  died  intestate,  and  his  estate  was  admin- 
istered in  chancery.  Mrs.  Sherwin-Gregory,  of  Bramcote, 
eventually  bought  this  property  in  1885.  As  lord  of  the  manor 
Mr.  Jackson  laid  claim  to  a  pew  in  the  chancel,  and  at  the 
present  time  two  sittings  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  are 
acknowledged  as  belonging  to  the  manor  farm. 

In  the  churchyard  is  the  tomb  (surrounded  by  iron  palis- 
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ades)  of  Captain  William  Sleigh,  who  died  in  1842,  aged  62    staplbforo 
A  large  portion  of  the  stone  side,  which  carried  the  inscription,    <^""*^" 
has  shaled  off,  but  sufiBcient  is  left  to  show  that  he  saw  much 
service  with  the  British  army  in  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century : — 

In  memory  of  Captain  William  Sleigh  /  who  died  Ap 

1842  aged  62  /  He  first  served  with t  Egypt  a.d.  1801  / 

and  afterwards  as in  Canada/  He  shared  the  glory 

t  actions  against  /  the  enemy,  espec wa  July  5, 

1814- where  he  was  si..... / having  r service, 

he  spent /the  evening his  place  in/  hospitable 

friends  and/in  well tim ns  to  the/ 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  priest  and  a  church  here  in 
the  Confessor's  time.  William  Peveril  held  land  in  demesne 
here,  and  his  feudatory  was  Robert  de  Heriz.  Civicia  (or 
Avicia)  wife  of  Richard  Cazmera,  "  the  Lady  of  Stapleford," 
gave  the  church  to  Newstead  Priory.  In  1338  the  head  of  this 
family  thought  he  was  dying,  and  gave  the  estate  to  found  a 
charity  at  Newstead,  but,  getting  better,  he  revoked  his  deed 
and  gave  it  to  his  sister,  who  gave  a  part  only  to  Newstead 
and  the  remainder  to  her  heirs ;  they  seem  to  have  adopted 
the  name  of  the  village  as  their  surname. 

The  tombs  in  the  church  are  to  members  of  theTeverey 
family.  This  family  became  identified  with  the  place  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III.,  by  the  marriage  of  Johannes  Teverey,  of 
Long  Eaton,  in  Derbyshire  near  by,  with  Margareta  de  Staple- 
ford,  an  only  child  and  heiress,  whose  dower  was  a  considerable 
property  here.  The  oldest  of  these  memorials  is  an  incised 
slab  in  front  of  the  chancel  step,  bearing  the  figures  of  Robert 
Teverey  and  his  wife,  Katherine  Chaworth,  with  a  shield 
bearing  their  respective  arms  impaled,  the  Tevereys  having 
apparently  adopted  the  arms  of  the  Staplefords,  viz:  Argent 
on  two  bars  azure,  three  cinquefoils  or.  He  died  "  circa  festum 
Pentecosti  a^  salutis  1553,*  and  she  in  1571. 

Their  eldest  son,  John,  married  Anna,  daughter  and  heir 
of  John  de  Crevequeur,  of  Twyford,  Leicestershire.  This 
couple's  mural  monument,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  recorded 
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in  Thorotoot  and  their  impaled  annsi  is  a£Bzed  to  the  south 

The  moat  imposing  tomb  was  sadly  maltreated  at  the 
time  of  the  1877  restoration,  when  the  lower  part  became 
divorced  from  its  superstructure  with  a  view  of  gaining  some 
two  or  three  extra  seats.  The  superetructure  remains  in  its 
original  situation  against  the  south  wall,  and  the  slab  which 
carries  the  effigies,  with  the  qusdnt  group  of  figures  beneath, 
was  transferred  to  the  north  of  the  chancel  arch.  The  efiBgies 
are  those  of  Oervase  Teverey  and  his  wife,  Anna  Ashby,  of 
Quenby,  in  Leicestershire,  on  which  traces  of  paint  are  still 
visible.  He  died  in  1639,  and  the  florid  Latin  inscription  in 
his  memory  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Huntington 
Plumptre.  Oervase  was  the  last  of  the  Tevereys ;  his  only 
son  died  an  infant,  and  the  property  passed  by  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter,  Maria,  to  Sir  Brian  Palmes,  of  Harbum 
Yorkshire,  whose  posterity  sold  it  to  Arthur  Warren,  of  Toton. 
On  this  monument  the  arms  of  Teverey,  viz :  AMure^  a  lion 
rampant  argent^  Vfithin  a  bordure  engrailed  or^  are  reverted  to. 

The  heraldic  stained  glass  referred  to  by  Dr.  Thoroton 
has  entirely  disappeared,  probably  in  one  of  the  numerous 
restorations. 

Mr.  Arthur  Warren  married  the  wealthy  heiress  of  Sir 
John  Borlase ;  their  grandson  was  the  distinguished  admiral, 
Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  who  was  created  Baronet  on  20th 
May,  1775,  and  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia* 
mentforhis  services.  The  property  subsequently  belonged 
to  the  Wright  family,  the  bankers.  It  is  now  being  rapidly 
sold  off  in  building  lots. 

ATTBiiBoitouoR  AttenboFough,  to  which  village  the  party  drove  from 

Stapleford,  is  notable  as  being  the  birth-place  of  Heniy 
Ireton,  the  Parliamentary  General.  The  house  where  he 
was  born  is  a  small  building  still  standing  on  the  western 
side  of  the  churchyard.  The  entry  of  Ireton's  birth  on 
Nov.  loth,  i6ii,  is  preserved  in  the  church  register,  and 
this  the  party  inspected.    Ireton,  who  was  killed  at  the 
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siege  of  Limerick,  was  buried  at  Westminster,  but  at  the  ATTtMMRovoH 
Restoration  his  body  was,  with  those  of  others,  exhumed, 
hanged  at  Tyburn,  and  buried  beneath  the  gallows. 

The  Rev.  J.  Standish  read  the  following  paper  in  the 
church : 


ATTBNBOROUGH    CHURCH. 

By  thb  Rbv.  J.  Standish. 

Attenborough,  a  small  village  standing  near  the  confluence  attsmbokouob 
of  the  Trent  and  Brewash,  on  the  borders  of  the  county,  about  *^""*^" 
half-a-mile  to  the  south  of  Chilwell,  is  remarkable  as  the  birth- 
place of  Henry  Ireton,  the  regicide,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  became  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  in 
1650.  He  was  born  in  an  old  house  still  standing  on  the 
western  side  of  the  churchyard,  and  was  baptised  on  Nov.  10th, 
1611,  as  appears  from  a  Latin  entry  in  the  register.  He  after- 
wards lived,  according  to  Barker,  in  a  house  which  stood  to 
the  eastward  of  the  church,  and  of  which  the  last  occupier 
was  named  Morgan.  A  new  house  is  now  being  built  in  the 
close,  which  is  still  known  as  Morgan's  yard.  The  register 
also  records  the  baptisms  of  two  other  sons  and  the  burial  of 
the  fRther.  The  head  of  the  family  of  Ireton  probably  settled 
at  Kirk-Ireton  in  Derbyshire.  It  is  not  known  when  their 
removal  to  Notts,  took  place,  but  we  may  safely  say  that  it 
was  not  later  than  Henry  VIII.'s  time,  as  we  find  that  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Philip  and  Mary,  Henry  Sacheverell,  Bsq.,  of 
Barton,  married  Jane,  the  daughter  of  German  Ireton,  of 
Attenborough,  near  Nottingham.  Henry  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  this  German  Ireton,  and  in  1626,  being  then 
fifteen,  he  became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1629.  According  to 
Wood,  **  he  bad  the  character  in  that  house  of  a  stubborn  and 
saucy  fellow  towards  the  seniors,  and  therefore  his  company 
was  not  at  all  wanting."  In  1629  he  entered  the  Middle 
Temple,  but  was  never  called  to  the  Bar.  On  15th  June,  1646, 
a  few  days  before  the  capitulation  of  Oxford,    be   married 
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Bridget  Cromwell,  daughter  of  the  Protector. 
cauica  The  church  of  Attenborough  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 

Magdalene,  and  is  noticed  in  Domesday.  The  present 
church  consists  of  chancel  with  north  vestry,  nave  of  a  tittle 
more  than  three  bays,  with  clerestory,  north  and  south  aisles, 
tower,  with  belfry  containing  five  bells,  and  surmounted  by  a 
spire.  Beginning  at  the  south-west  porch  we  shall  find  that 
this  has  been  rebuilt ;  the  side  windows  have  indications  of 
stone  muUions  and  quite  new  sills  on  the  inside.  The  new 
work  is  probably  as  late  as  1860.  The  ancient  oak  door  has 
some  very  old  ironwork  on  it,  consisting  of  ecclesiastical  scroll 
bands  of  wrought  iron,  ornamented  with  lozenge-shaped  marks, 
which  the  smith  seems  to  have  made  primarily  for  securing 
the  nail  points.  There  are  three  incised  slabs  on  the  floor  of 
this  porch,  and  the  doorway  is  Barly  English  in  character, 
having  head-moulds  as  label  stops.  Passing  round  to  the 
north-west  we  shall  find  a  Norman  doorway  which  has  been 
rebuilt.  As  it  now  stands  the  capitals  are  above  the  spring 
of  the  arch,  and  the  projecting  block  in  the  crown  of  the  arch 
has  evidently  been  inserted  in  the  re-building.  The  moulding 
of  the  arch  runs  as  follows :  splayed  label,  V  mould,  hollow, 
pointed  boutell,  hollow,  reveal,  splayed  inner  jamb. 

Returning  to  the  south  aisle  we  shall  find  it  battlemented 
and  possessed  of  three  buttresses  of  two  tiers  each.  The 
central  buttress  has  a  large  plinth  mould,  while  the  other  two 
are  plain.  The  aisle  windows  are  of  the  Perpendicular  period, 
square-headed  and  filled  in  with  tracery  of  a  character  tran- 
sitional from  the  Decorated  to  the  Perpendicular  type.  The 
east  window  of  the  south  aisle  appears  to  be  modem  work  of 
three  lights.  We  find  in  these  windows  the  wave  and  splay 
moulding. 

The  chancel  windows  on  the  south  side  are  certainly 
original  and  very  interesting  in  character.  They  are  of  two 
lights ;  their  tracery  is  early  Perpendiculsu*,  and  the  central 
one  of  the  three  should  be  particularly  noticed  as  containing 
the  old  glass,  which  is  of  very  different  quality  from  the 
examples  on  either  side. 
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The  three  buttresses  to  the  south  chancel  wall  are  of  attbmbobouor 
three  tiers  each,  and  of  the  same  Early  Perpendicular  date  as  ^^^^^* 
the  windows. 

The  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  of  three  lights,  and  is 
Early  Perpendicular  in  character,  but  it  is  far  inferior  to  the 
south  chancel  ones,  both  in  style  and  workmanship,  and  is 
probably  a  later  insertion.  It  has  the  hollow  and  splay 
moulding.    The  buttresses  here  are  modern. 

Going  round  to  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  we  have 
again  two  Early  Perpendicular  windows  of  two  lights,  square- 
headed  and  with  tracery  worth  noting. 

The  east  window  of  the  north  aisle  is  similar  in  character 
to  the  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  though  its 
tracery  is  somewhat  more  elaborate.     It  has  three  lights. 

The  three  windows  in  the  north  aisle  belong  to  the 
transitional  period  between  Decorated  and  Perpendicular. 
The  two  western  ones  are  similar,  and  have  a  peculiar  kind  of 
dual  flat  head,  while  the  eastern  one  seems  a  little  later  in 
character.  All  three  windows  are  of  two  lights.  These  north 
windows  have  all  the  double  splay  moulding. 

Passing  the  north  door,  which  we  have  already  described, 
we  now  come  to  the  tower— one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  church.  The  west  doorway  has  apparently  an  Early 
English  roll  moulding,  but  the  thin  Perpendicular  door-buttress 
decides  its  real  character,  and  the  doorway  must  be  of  the 
same  period  as  the  Perpendicular  window  above.  The 
moulding  of  the  western  doorway  runs  as  follows : — Buttress, 
splayed  fillet  (which  is  a  continuation  of  the  label  mould), 
hollow,  roll,  splayed  fillet,  splay,  small  roll,  square  fillet  and 
splay,  reveal. 

The  tower  generally  is  of  the  Decorated  period,  and  the 
buttresses  at  the  angles,  csu*ried  up  in  four  tiers,  are  also  of 
the  Decorated  period.  The  belfry  windows  of  two  lights  are 
late  Decorated,  bordering,  perhaps,  on  the  Transitional,  as  the 
mouldings  are  of  a  Perpendicular  character,  and  the  muUion 
makes  a  more  determined  effort  to  pierce  to  the  apex,  The 
tower  has  battlements  and  a  fine  spire,  and  on  the  east  side 
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ATTSMMMooB  fluiy  bc  steii  the  label  mould  of  the  Decorated  or  Norman 
high-pitched  roof. 

On  entering  the  church,  we  notice  first  the  fairly  large 
font,  lined  with  lead,  and  belonging  to  the  Decorated  period. 
It  is  octagonal  in  shape  and  has  panel-like  arcading  work  on 
the  sides.  It  now  stands  on  a  moulding  of  the  Perpendicular 
period,  originally,  perhaps,  the  base  of  a  pillar. 

Both  tower  and  chancel  arches  are  of  the  Decorated 
period,  and  spring  from  corbels.  The  clerestory  is  plain 
Decorated  work,  without  any  cuspings,  while  the  three- 
lighted  window  over  the  chancel  arch  is  distinctly  Perpen- 
dicular. 

The  two  arcades  ot  the  nave,  of  late  Norman  type,  are 
now  of  three  bays  and  a  piece,  as  the  tower  cuts  into  the 
fourth  bay  on  either  side.  The  pillars  of  the  arcade  are  round, 
with  square-headed  capitals,  which  are  grotesquely  sculptured, 
more  especially  on  the  south  side.  The  arches  have  a  label 
mould  of  the  nail-head  type* 

There  is  a  piscina  in  the  south  wall  of  the  sanctuary  and 
another  in  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle ;  and  in  the  south 
pier  of  the  chancel  arch  we  have  a  fine  example  of  the  stair- 
case which  led  in  former  days  to  the  Rood  screen. 

Another  remarkable  feature  is  to  be  seen  in  the  two 
flying  arches  in  the  south  aisle.  One  wonders  why  they  were 
placed  here  and  whether  they  can  be  in  their  original  position. 
Both  these  flying  arches  have  the  same  roll  and  hoUow 
moulding. 

The  chancel  contains  some  well-carved  bench  ends  of  the 
14th  century,  and  some  good  oak  panelling  of  a  later  date  in 
the  stalls  on  the  north  side.  You  will  find  some  well-carved 
mermaids  and  a  boy  with  a  trumpet  charming  the  Leviathan. 
The  initials  LP.  are  carved  in  the  left-hand  top  comer  oi  one 
of  the  fronts.  They  are  no  doubt  the  initials  d  one  of  the 
Powtrell  family.  On  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel  may  be  seen 
a  wooden  frame,  canying  the  date  1623,  and  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  Powtrell  family;  also  an  old  mural  monument 
to  the  Rev.  John  Mather,  vicar  of  this  parish,  who  died  io 
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1625 ;  and  n^ar  the  chancel  arch,  on  the  north  wall  is  another  ATnifBomouoH 
mural  monument  to  '*  Pfrancis  Jaques,  allias  Gamboul  of  ^'^rch 
Toton,  gent,"  who  died  1606.  Some  memorials  of  the 
Charltons,  of  Chilwell  may  be  found  in  the  south  aisle,  and  in 
the  north  aisle  is  a  small  marble  tablet,  surmounted  by  a 
hatchment,  recording  the  decease,  in  1822,  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Admiral  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  Bart. 

There  are  two  stone  brackets  on  the  east  wall  of  the 
chancel  underneath  the  tablets,  and  there  is  a  piscina  on  the 

south  wall.  The  altar,  measuring  6  feet  7  inches  by  3  feet,  and 
3  feet  in  height,  is  Jacobean,  as  well  as  the  two  chairs  placed 
within  the  sanctuary. 

The  bells  are  five  in  number,. and  are  rung  from  the  floor 
of  the  church.  They  bear  the  following  inscriptions : — On 
the  west  bell :  "  Remunerabit  benefactoribus  Deus  ; "  and  on 
the  north  bell,  '*  Jesus  be  our  spede ;  1631."  On  the  east  bell, 
**  Thos.  Hedderley,  Pounder,  1749.  John  Lown,  John  Barp, 
Churchwardens."  On  the  south  bell,  "  Henry  Day,  Collector, 
1733."  On  the  centre  bell, ''  S.  John  in  principio  erat  verbum." 

In  a  field  to  the  South  of  the  Church  a  fragment  of 
an  ancient  cross  is  still  to  be  seen.  It  consists  of  a  portion 
of  the  base  stone,  with  a  plain  chamfer  on  the  edge  and 
with  the  mortice  hole  for  the  stem  of  the  cross. 


Mr.  T.  W.  Charlton  has  kindly  furnished  the  follow- 
ing arms  and  inscriptions  in  Attenborough  Church,  taken 
in  August,  1662  (Coll.  of  Arms)  Dugdale's  Visitation  of 
Notts.,  fo.  77 — 

INSCRIPTIONS. 

On  a  monument  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel :  ^*  1)CtC 

Il^etb  tbe  bob^  of  5obn  Aatbet  late  IDfcat  of  Htten-i 
botow  wbo  toolie  to  wife  Blfsabetb  1Ri?lei?  :  web 
£If3abetb  2>fet)  tbe  t>f f  bai?  of  Aarcb  anno  1586  anb 
after  tbe  safb  5obn  toolie  to  wife  5oane . .  •  anb  tbe 
eafb  3obn  beceaseb  tbe  vittb  of  Obws  ao  i625  anb 
Xastli?  tbe  safb  5oane  bfeb  tbe  24tb  bai?  of  Budust 
ao  1625."  D 
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ATTiiiBOMuoH  Thc    monumeiit   to    John    Mather  still  exists  and  its 

CHUBCB  inscription  is  fairly  legible.     With  the  help  of  Dugdale.  an 

exact  copy  has  been  possible. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Chsmcel  is  a  gravestone  of  marble 
with  this  Epitaph — 

"  ot  Tpnt  t\pBC(&t  fncg  tat  t^  Siwoit  ot  ^tm  ypfinng 
"imsg^  of  €)mtxmb  poUnesx  am  at  i}p  Jlhig's  Sttgeanls- 
''Bt-yab  fD**  fmn  htpaUi  t}p  Stit^  bBg  of  ^priU  in  Vp 
**jptt  at  ata  IToib  tfob  mccccnrlnx"  on  blpsu  nook  J^  ^abt 
nunj    ^mni. 

ARMS. 

In  a  north  window  of  the  church,  argent  thru  bars  azure. 
Painted  on  the  wall  of  the  church,  azure^  an  a  chevron 
or  between   thru  swans   argent^  as  many   cinquefoils  gules. 
(Charlton). 

In  a  south  window,  argent  ten  torteaux  43J2.U  a  label  of 
three  points  azure. 

Also  (i)  argent  ten  torteaux  4.3.2S»1  (no  label)  impaling 
quarterly  ermine  and  chequey  or  and  gules. 
(ii)  (Nevile  impaling  blank)  see  Thoroton. 
(iii)  Leake  without  border,  impaling  Babington  (with 
label). 
Painted  on  the  wall,  Quarterly  Poutrell  and  Strelley,  im- 
paling argentf  three  bars  azure,  on  a  canton  or  a  fesse  gules,  in 
chief  three  lozenges* 

The  arms  of  Charlton,  recorded  above,  were  painted 
on  the  wall  over  the  present  pew  occupied  by  the  family, 
and  were  unfortunately  whitewashed  over  in  1840. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  N.  Charlton,  of  Chilwell,  has  kindly 
given  permission  to  the  Society  to  reproduce  a  letter 
in  his  possession,  written  by  General  Henry  Ireton  in 
1648.    The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  its  contents : — 

8' 

I  have  sealed  &  deliv*^  the  Conveyance  of  carvers  fiBatte  unto 
you  &  a  letter  of  Atturney  for  makeinge  Lyvery  of  Seisin ;  there 
is  noe  alteration  from  the  draughts  w^  y'  brother  brought  mee, 
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save  in  the  time  limitted  for  deliveringe  up  to  you,  all  writeings  attemborougr 
concerninge  that  Lande  w^  is  altered  from  Michaelmas  next 
unto  Lady  day  followinge ;  Michellmas,  through  the  delay  of 
sealeinge,  beeinge  soe  neare  &  my  imploym^  soe  farre  of  &  the 
p^'sent  troubles  such,  as  I  could  not  have  performed  Covenante 
w^  you  in  that  poynte,  if  it  had  beene  limitted  to  that  time, 
all  though  the  mayne  and  most  materiall  of  the  writeings  I 
delivered  to  y'  ffather  at  Addenborow  last  springe,  w*^**  I  p'sume 
you  have  allready  I  desire  you  to  paye  the  wholle  price  to  my 
mother  Ireton  &  her  receipt  for  it  shall  bee  y'  sufficient  dis- 
charge, but  at  any  time  afterwarde  I  shall  bee  ready  upon  y' 
deliveringe  in  of  that  to  give  you  an  Acquittance  for  the 
monye  under  my  owne  hand  &  seale  The  deeds  now  sealed 
are  committed  into  y'  brother  Mr.  Nich :  Charleton  his  hande, 
in  truste  betwixt  us,  untill  hee  shall  deliver  to  mee  a  Receipt 
or  letter  from  my  mother  Acknowledgeinge  the  Receipte  of 
the  monye  &  a  counterparte  of  the  Conveyance  to  be  sealed 
by  you ;  w^''  I  desire  you  hasten,  &  and  lette  the  Counterparte 
bee  deliverd  alsoe  to  my  mother,  whose  acknowledgm*  of  the 
Receipt  of  it  shall  serve  w^^'out  y'  trouble  of  sending  it  to  mee. 
An  hundred  pounde  of  the  monye  I  intend  for  the  discharge 
of  soe  much  due  from  mee  to  y'  uncle  Mr  Bdw :  Charleton 
upon  bonde,  if  you  bringe  &  deliver  in  that  bonde  to  my 
mother  w^  the  Rest  of  the  price,  shee  may  give  you  a  Receipt 
for  the  wholle  price ;  I  know  not  certaynely  what  Interest  may 
in  strictnesse  bee  due  to  y'  uncle,  but  my  mother  doth :  I  hope 
he  will  upon  the  payeinge  in  of  the  principall,  consider  the 
troubles  &  difficultyes  of  the  times  since  I  had  it  &  not  exacte 
full  Interest  upon  the  Ace*  for  the  wholle  time,  but  make  a 
conscionable  abatem*  &  Ace*  what  the  full  Interest  (for  the 
years  hee  hath  Receivd  it)  does  exceed  the  yearly  Rate  hee 
thinks  reasonable  to  take  for  the  wholle  time,  in  satisfaction 
for  the  time  in  Arreare  wherein  I  pray  you  (w*''  my  service) 
p'sent  my  desires  to  him.  I  remayne  (S*) 
Colch^  Leag'.  Aug.  14***  y'  assured  ffriend, 

1648.  &  serv* 

H :  Ireton : 
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ATTBinMMuoB  Writteo  aloHg  the  margin  of  the  letter,  which  occu- 

pies one  page,  is : — 

The  Interest  of  y'  uncle's  100*  from  the  time  3^u  enteid 
upon  the  Lande,  I  p'sume  you  will  bee  soe  reasonable  as  to 
discharge  over  &  above  the  price ;  at  least,  consideringe  that 
very  soone  after  the  bargayne  I  desired  y'  £hther  or  y'selfe 
to  pay  100*  of  the  price  unto  him  &  take  in  the  bond  into  y' 
handes,  untill  I  should  scale  the  writeings ;  wherein  I  assure 
you  there  hath  been  noe  wittinge  delaye  on  my  parte.  My 
humble  service  to  y'  £hther  mother,  y'  Lady  &  fiEreinds  w*^  you, 
I  pray  you  p'sent. 

[Addressed  on  fly-leaf] 

flbr  my  bono**'  ffireind 

M'  Thomas  Charleton 

at  his  fhther's  house 
in  Chilwell 

Nottingham 

post  pd  G' 
[Sealed  in  red  wax  with  an  oval  shield  bearing  these  arms 
and  crest] 

Arfns :  Ermine,  two  bars  gtdes. 

Crest :  a  squirrel  sejant  cracking  a  nut  ppr. 


■■BtTOR  Beeston  was  reached  about  a  quarter-to-five,  and  the 

party  were  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs,  George  Fellows  at 
their  residence,  Beeston  Fields.  Here  tea  was  served  on 
the  lawn  in  charming  surroundings.  The  return  drive  to 
Nottingham  terminated  the  excursion. 


«   ATTBNBOROUOH  CHUVAVl. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


XTbe  ®Ib  Streets  of  Tlottingbam. 


By  James  Granger. 


♦•RESPECTING  the  title  of  this  paper  there  may 
ll\  possibly  be  some  doubt  as  to  its  strict  relevancyi 
and  to  many  the  explanation  will  doubtless  be  some- 
what surprising.  Almost  within  the  time  of  the  grand- 
parents of  a  few  who  are  still  living,  the  **  Streets " 
so-called  of  the  town,  were  exceedingly  limited  in  number. 
On  Speede's  Map  dated  1610  two  "  Stretes "  only  are 
referred  to,  the  remainder  being  **  Gates,"  Lanes,  &c. 
The  streets  were  entitled  "  Stonestrete,"  "  Stonstrete," 
&c.,  and  "Pepper  Strete,"  "Peperlane,"  " Pepirstrete," 
&c.  The  first  probably  dates  back  about  680  years  and 
the  latter  close  upon  600  years, 

Thoroton*s  history  is  dated  sixty-seven  years  later 
than  Speede's  Map,  or  in  1677,  and  in  that  work  the 
number  of  streets  is  made  three,  by  adding  "  Finkhill 
Street."  I  am  quite  willing  to  believe  that  some  would 
not  have  supposed  this  to  be  the  case,  but  it  is  plainly 
numbered  and  named ;  still,  as  a  street,  it  is  far  from 
central,  as  regards  the  old  town. 

The  next  reference  to  our  streets  is  about  seventy 
years  later  than  Thoroton,  being  near  the  year  1747, 
and  is  made  by  Deering  in  his  History  of  Nottingham. 
Six  streets  are  then  noticed,  namely: — Stony  Street, 
Pepper  Street,  Finkhill  Street,  High  Street,  Queen  Street, 
and  Tumbull  Street.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been 
but  little  alluded  to  or  known  after  Deering's  time,  and 
strange  to  say,  no  reference  to  it   will   be  found   on 
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Deering's  Map.     My  older  readers  will  be  reminded  of 
Tumcalf  Alley. 

Respecting  High  Street,  Thoroton  on  his  Map 
(No.  54),  entitles  it  "  Sadler  Gate." 

The  Borough  Records  at  present  come  down  from 
1 155  to  the  year  1702  only,  and  though  many  eminently 
useful  and  interesting  particulars  may  be  collected  there- 
from and  of  value  to  the  antiquary,  I  have  observed  no 
reference  therein  to  Sadler  Gate.  Deering  adverts  to  this 
roadway  on  few  occasions,  but  on  page  14  it  is  introduced 
amongst  a  number  of  others,  which  he  considers  had 
obtained  their  names  from  the  various  trades  carried  on 
therein. 

Going  back  three  to  four  hundred  years,  I  have 
at  various  times  seen  reference  to  **  Hencross  Row," 
which  no  doubt  proves  that  it  was  near  to  the  old 
**  Hencross,"  once  at  the  top  of  what  we  now  know  as 
the  "Poultry."  The  large  block  of  property,  of  which 
the  Exchange  is  a  portion,  and  going  back  from  the 
Market  Place  to  High  Street,  was  in  Thoroton's  time 
(about  1675)  very  different  in  character  to  what  is  at 
present  the  case.  On  his  map  a  street  is  shown  running 
through  it  from  north  to  south,  and  another  from  east 
to  west ;  that  is  from  what  is  now  called  High  Street  to 
the  market-place.  The  latter,  from  the  market  to  the 
cross-lane,  is  called  Fish  Shambles,  and  the  remainder 
to  Sadler  Gate  is  entitled  *'  Shamble  Lane."  This 
street  divides  the  property  into  two  parts  on  that  side  of 
what  is  now  termed  High  Street. 

On  the  eastern  or  opposite  side  of  the  way,  there  was 
a  complete  line  of  houses  or  other  buildings,  according 
to  old  maps,  reaching  from  Gridlesmith-gate  (now  called 
Pelham  Street)  to  Bottle  Lane  (entitled  Linby  Lane  by 
Thoroton).  On  various  occasions  Hencross  Row  is 
referred  to,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  line 
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of  houses  mentioned,  was  in  former  times,  termed 
**  Hencross  Row/'  and  this  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
was  at  one  time  the  chief  name  even  for  that  thorough- 
fare, the  houses  being  mainly  on  that  side.  In  the 
Borough  Records,  vol.  4,  page  438,  "  Hencross  Row " 
is  mentioned  in  1583,  and  on  page  440  under  the  heading 
of  "Panyer"  we  are  told  that  "  A.D.  1552,  William 
Rose  brings  a  writ  of  right  against  Joan  Stapleton, 
widow  of  John  Rose,  regarding  the  messuage  known 
as  *  le  Panyer '  in  Hencross  Row."  I  should  have 
been  glad  if  the  editor  of  the  Records  could  have  given 
us  a  few  more  details  relating  to  "  Hencross  Row/'  from 
the  old  muniments  of  the  town. 

The  third  and  lasl:  of  the  new  streets  between  1677 
and  1747  is  ^*  Queen  Street."  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
name  originated  with  Queen  Anne,  for  it  was  unknown 
to  Thoroton  1677,  but  as  regards  the  roadway  with  our 
present  day  ideas,  it  seems  strange  that  it  was  then 
termed  "  Street."  Many  are  still  left  in  Nottingham 
who  will  have  a  full  recollection  of  Queen  Street  in  its 
''original"  state,  more  than  fifty  years  since;  when  it 
was  a  contracted  and  flagged  footway,  but  little  if  any  more 
than  two  yards  wide,  connecting  Fletcher  Gate,  Warser 
Gate,  and  Bottle  Lane  with  Pelham  Street,  Carlton 
Street,  &c.  From  these  remarks  it  will  be  understood 
why  exception  is  taken  to  its  name ;  for  ''  street  "  implies 
generally  a  thoroughfare  for  vehicular,  and  all  other 
sorts  of  traffic,  for  which  the  original  Queen  Street 
was  not  qualified,  and  in  that  respect  I  believe  it  to 
have  been  exceptional  in  the  town.  An  old  townsman 
agrees  with  me  that  posts  were  fixed  at  one,  if  not  both 
ends  of  the  way. 

Generally  speaking,  the  knowledge  of  Queen  Street 
as  it  was  fall  half  a  century  since,  is  far  from  prevalent, 
and  there  is  a  proneness  to  imagine  that  little  or  no 
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change  has  occurred  in  living  memory.  Respecting 
this,  the  Editor  of  the  Borough  Records,  vol.  2,  pa^^e  442, 
falls  with  others  into  an  error.  He  says,  when  speaking 
of  Linby  Lane,  ''the  common  lane  mentioned  at  page 
359  (in  1435)  as  going  out  of  Walsed  (»Warser)  Gate 
into  Chandler  Lane  is  the  'present'  Queen  Street." 
This  is  no  doubt  incorrect.  Volume  2  of  the  Records 
was  published  in  1883,  and  probably  what  we  are  there 
told,  represented  the  belief  of  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity at  that  date  ;  still  it  is  certainly  desirable  that 
such  a  mistake  in  an  official  work  should  be  noted  and 
rectified.  By  terming  this  ancient  roadway  "Old  Queen 
Street"  and  giving  the  name  of  Queen  Street  to  the 
thoroughfare  in  which  the  large  new  post  office  has  been 
built,  we  shall  certainly  in  time  add  to  the  confusion 
which  has  arisen. 

Of  the  six  "Streets"  mentioned  by  Deering  four 
have  been  noticed,  but  of  two,  Stoney  Street  and  Pepper 
Street,  there  appears  to  be  little  known  as  regards  the 
origin  of  their  appellations.  From  this  it  will  be 
perceptible  to  all,  that  to  restrict  my  subject  to  "  Old 
Streets"  specially,  would  confine  it  within  very  limited 
bounds ;  I  therefore  propose  to  include  other  thorough- 
fares of  interest,  whether  they  be  termed  gates,  lanes, 
or  roads,  and  possibly  a  few  with  other  designations. 
Respecting  what  we  style  "gates,"  I  have  no  doubt 
that  an  inaccurate  idea  prevails  with  many  persons  as 
regards  the  old  town.  They  consider  that  "gate,"  at 
least  in  an  ancient  town,  implies  a  connection  with 
an  opening  in  the  wall  surrounding  it,  but  whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  other  places,  the  notion  is  thoroughly 
incorrect  as  regards  Nottingham. 

In  the  Borough  Records,  Vol.  i,  page  432,  the 
editor  tells  us  that  "Gate,"  in  the  Nottingham  street 
names,  means  "  a  road  or  way,"  and  circumstances  prove 
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the  accuracy  of  his  statement.  References  may  be  found 
to  several .  openings  in  the  old  wall  or  fortifications, 
including  '*  posterns/'  but  of  those  for  ordinary  traffic  we 
have  little  or  no  information  excepting  two,  namely : — 
the  opening  at  the  bottom  of  Tollhouse  Hill  (now  Derby 
Road),  which  was  styled  Chapel  Bar,  and  the  avenue  we 
now  term  Chapel  Bar  was  for  some  time  after  the 
publication  of  Deering's  History  in  1751,  entitled  **  Bar 
Gate."  This  outlet  in  olden  times  is  also  frequently 
designated  the  "  West  Bar." 

The  other  main  outlet  was  Cow  Lane  Bar,  with 
numerous  variations  of  spelling  in  former  times.  ''  Cow 
Lane,"  after  being  widened  full  sixteen  feet  about  1812, 
but  especially  at  its  southern  end,  was  then  renamed 
"  Clumber  Street."  On  Speede's  Map  dated  1610,  Cow 
Lane  or  North  Bar,  is  shown  in  the  centre  of  **  Backside," 
or  as  now  called  "  Parliament  Street,"  which  of  course 
was  its  proper  place,  for  the  town  wall  passed  down  there, 
near  which  and  in  that  street,  portions  have  in  recent 
years  been  several  times  exposed.  Cowbarre  or  Cowlane 
Bar  (see  Records,  vol.  5,  page  260),  was  ordered  to  be 
demolished  by  the  Corporation  in  1649,  therefore 
Thoroton  does  not  show  it  on  his  map  in  1677 ;  but  the 
West  or  Chapel  Bar  is  plainly  to  be  seen.  It  was  pulled 
down  in  1743.    See  Deering,  page  3. 

Including  ''Gridlesmith"  and  "  Bridlesmith,"  Speede 
(1610),  gives  a  list  of  ten  "  gates  "  only,  but  he  mentions 
**  Whelwright "  Lane,  Castle  Lane,  Barker  Lane  and 
Worser  Lane,  which  by  Thoroton  (1677)  are  termed 
"gates."  He  also  enumerates  fourteen  "lanes,"  including 
the  four  whose  names  are  previously  given.  Speede  refers 
to  "  Swine  Grene,"  which  Thoroton  entitles  "  Swine  Gate," 
and  in  so  doing  I  consider  he  is  wrong ;  judging  by  the 
large  amount  of  valuable  information  now  to  be  found  in 
the  Borough  Records,  which  in  some  matters,  as  being 
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official^  is  I  think  preferable  even  to  Thoroton,  whose 
home  was  about  twelve  miles  from  the  town.  Speede 
mentions  thirty-five  passages  of  various  kinds  upon  his 
small  map  of  Nottingham.  In  Thoroton's  Nottingham- 
shire is  a  larger  and  more  reliable  map  of  the  town,  on 
which  will  be  found  a  list  of  eighty  gates,  lanes,  rows, 
streets,  localities,  &c.,  amongst  which  are  nineteen 
'Agates,"  including  Sadler  Gate,  now  High  Street, 
Gridlesmith  Gate  now  Pelham  Street,  Swine  Gate  (which 
I  consider  improperly  so  named)  now  Carlton  Street,  ajid 
Mont  Hall  Gate,  which  reached  southwards  from  the 
lower  end  of  Pilcher  Gate,  or  upper  end  of  Byard  Lane- 
and  the  eastern  end  of  Middle  Pavement.  It  was  after, 
wards  termed  Blowbladder  Street,  Market  Street,  and 
for  a  time  Old  Market  Street.  It  is  now  included  in 
Week-day  Cross,  which  has  been  extended  to  the  lower 
end  of  Fletcher  Gate  (entitled  Flesher  Gate  by  Thoroton) ; 
Lister  Gate  was  Litster  Gate,  and  Hounds  Gate  was 
Hundgate. 

He  also  refers  to  twenty-eight  lanes,  of  which 
Chesterfield  *'  Lane  "  is  changed  to  Street ;  Walnut  Lane 
is  Walnut  Tree  Lane ;  Wooller  Lane  was  afterwards 
Moot  Hall  Gate ;  the  top  part  of  the  street  was  known  as 
Friar  Lane,  but  subsequently  became  Park  Street ;  and 
Friar  Lane  was  substituted  for  Moot  Hall  Gate.  St. 
James  Lane  is  now  a  Street,  Bearward  Lane  has  become 
Mount  Street,  Cow  Lane  as  previously  stated,  after  being 
widened,  became  Clumber  Street;  Linby  Lane  (a  very 
suitable  name)  was  changed,  with  great  lack  of  thought, 
to  Bottle  Lane ;  Halifax  Lane  for  some  time  after  was 
known  as  Jack  Nuttal's  Lane,  and  then  as  Halifax  Place. 
Mont  Lane  became  Middle  Hill,  and  Vault  Lane,  Drury 
Hill ;  Broad  Lane  was  changed  to  Broad  Street,  and 
Newark  Lane  afterwards  became  Sneinton  Street. 

Millstone   Lane   commenced  at  its   southern    end, 
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including  what  is  now  termed  Sneinton  Street,  and 
reached  to  what  is  now  called  Carter  Gate.  This  was 
at  a  period  when  the  larger  portion  of  ground  near 
was  not  built  upon.  For  many  years  the  lower  part 
of  Millstone  Lane  has  been  called  Piatt  Street,  from 
the  "  Meadow  Platts,"  which  was  the  name  given  to 
most  of  the  land  when  unbuilt  upon,  between  what  is  now 
Piatt  Street  and  Great  Alfred  Street,  and  reaching  to 
Carlton  Road.  The  north  western  part  of  Millstone 
Lane,  reaching  to  Beck  Barn,  now  Beck  Street,  has  for 
many  years  been  designated  Cross  Street.  Continuing 
north  westward  from  Beck  Street  (Beck  Barn)  until 
Mansfield  Road  is  reached,  and  close  to  where  it  is 
joined  by  Great  Alfred  Street,  was  Sandy  Lane.  It  is 
an  old  name,  and  the  earliest  reference  to  it  which  I  have 
observed  is  in  the  Records,  vol.  3,  page  442,  1528. 
Certainly  at  this  date,  and  even  exceeding  two  centuries 
later,  the  old  maps  show  it  as  being  quite  outside  the 
town,  and  bounded  by  hedges  and  fields. 

What  I  consider  without  doubt  to  have  been  the 
lower  end  of  old  Sandy  Lane,  commencing  from  Beck 
Barn,  afterwards  had  the  name  of  Millstone  Lane  attached 
to  it ;  another  portion  further  northwards  was  then 
designated  "The  Rookery,"  and  afterwards  St.  Michael's 
Street ;  the  next  part  ending  at  Woodborough  Road  was 
termed  Windsor  Street,  and  the  remaining  portion  reach- 
ing from  Woodborough  Road  to  Mansfield  Road  has,  in 
comparatively  recent  times,  been  called  Huntingdon 
Street.  I  believe  it  to  have  been  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  the  i8th  Century,  or  about  120  years  since  that 
a  change  in  its  name  was  attempted ;  but  it  is  one  of 
several  in  the  town  which  have  "died  hard,"  for  most 
certainly  half  a  century  since  it  was  common  to  hear 
"  Sandy  Lane  "  mentioned,  and  even  at  this  date  many  of 
the  older  inhabitants  use  this  title   in  conversation.    I 
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have  thought  that  its  name  originated  from  its  position 
on  land  of  a  sandy  nature  although  situated  on  the 
verge  of  the  clayfield. 

''Fair  Maiden  Lane'*  has  been  changed  to  Maiden 
Lane.  It  is  nearly  half-way  down  Barker  Gate  on  the 
left  side,  and  joins  it  with  Woolpack  Lane.  Under 
various  names  it  has  been  known  for  more  than  five 
hundred  years.  In  the  Borough  Records,  vol.  i,  page  432, 
it  is  referred  to  under  the  name  of  Horelane,  A.D.  1376. 
In  vol.  2,  page  403,  the  "  highway  known  as  the 
Horylane'*  is  mentioned.  In  vol.  3,  page  470,  we  are 
told  that  "  A.D.  1460,  Thurland  grants  to  the  Trinity 
Gild  a  barn  (grangium)  in  Feyremayden  Lane.'*  It  is 
also  referred  to  on  page  66  (1500),  as  Fairemayden  lane, 
and  on  pages  470-71  we  are  told  that  after  a  long  struggle 
it  supplanted  Hore  or  Horylane.  Byard  Lane,  as 
previously  named  Walnenlane,  Waleonenlane,  Walonon- 
lane,  &c.,  is  alluded  to,  and  probably  for  the  first  time 
in  vol.  2,  page  35,  A.D.  1406. 

In  the  Records,  vol.  2,  page  443,  Lytstergate  is 
referred  to ;  also  Lyttestergate  in  1414 ;  and  Litstergate 
in  1435 :  the  latter  being  the  accepted  mode,  according 
to  Thoroton  in  his  time,  of  spelling  the  name  of  the  road 
or  way  now  known  as  Lister  Gate.  In  former  times  it 
carried  its  own  meaning,  for  in  vol.  i,  page  448,  it  is 
mentioned  as  signifying  "  a  dyer.'*  Going  back  from 
250  to  nearly  500  years,  we  find  frequent  mention  in  the 
Borough  Records  of  this  road  and  its  poor  condition. 
It  is  described  as  "  marshy,"  and  to  obviate  some  of  its 
inconveniences  a  raised  causeway  was  constructed, 
respecting  which  various  references  may  be  found. 

In  the  Borough  Records,  vol.  3,  page  320  (1504), 
there  is  an  item,  "  payd  to  John  Crane  for  setting  stulpus 
in  the  Merrshe  in  Litstergate  for  a  dey  4d."  Doubtless 
these  "stulpus"  (posts)  would  be  used  as  a  protection 
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to  the  "  Causey,"  or  the  Rowell,  an  open  sewer,  which 
ran  down  the  road.  In  vol.  5,  page  199  (1640),  the 
Mickletorn  Jury  say,  "  We  request  there  may  be  a 
brigge  (bridge)  over  the  Rowell  in  Lister  Gate."  Since 
that  date  the  lower  end  of  the  "  Gate "  has  been  raised 
a  time  or  two,  the  last  occasion  being  when  it  was 
widened,  from  thirty  to  forty  years  since. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  as  regards  Lister  Gate, 
its  circumstances  until  about  1829  ^^  ^^3^  were  very 
different  to  what  is  at  present  the  case,  for  there  were 
then  no  direct  outlets  for  vehicles,  except  by  Broad 
Marsh  or  Greyfriar  Gate.  At  that  period  the  Leen,  which 
ran  down  Leenside,  an  open  rivulet,  was  arched  over,  and 
Carrington  Street  was  formed,  but  there  was  no  Albert 
Street  until  1846.  The  whole  of  the  traffic  in  that  part  of 
the  town  had  to  pass  through  the  narrow  passage,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  St.  Peter's  Church  Walk,  to  Lister 
Gate,  and  was  called  St.  Peter  Lane  by  Thoroton  (1677), 
and  Church  Lane  on  a  large  map  of  the  town,  brought 
out  in  1829  by  Mr.  E.  Staveley,  the  Borough  Surveyor,  but 
of  which  the  upper  part  has  in  comparatively  recent  years 
been  widened.     It  is  now  termed  Church  Gate. 

Our  ancestors'  notions  two  or  three  centuries  back, 
respecting  the  making  and  repairing- of  streets  and  roads, 
were  exceedingly  crude  and  imperfect.  No  granite  was 
then  used,  either  for  paving  or  repairing  purposes,  though 
we  may  in  the  Records  frequently  find  "bulders" 
(boulders)  mentioned,  but  gorse  and  soil  were  much 
used  to  repair  roads.  There  were  no  causeways  in 
Nottingham  such  as  we  now  have  in  the  streets,  nor, 
until  some  years  of  the  19th  century  had  passed,  and 
in  the  early  engravings  of  the  streets,  deep  ruts  are 
shown,  caused  by  carts,  &c.,  when  moving  along  unmade 
roads.  In  various  places  posts  were  fixed  near  the 
walls    to    protect    them.     (See   Deering  and   Plumptre 
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Hospital,  ftc). 

That  the  streets  and  roads  in  former  times,  were 
frequently  in  an  almost  impassable  condition,  is  proved  by 
an  extract  which  I  will  give  from  the  Records,  vol.  4, 
page  282,  being  a  report  by  the  '*  Mickletom  Jury,'*  1606, 
October  i6th»  or  just  three  hundred  years  ago.  By  what 
is  there  said  it  is  plain  that  the  report  refers  to  the  upper 
end  of  Lister  Gate,  although  a  name  is  not  given.  They 
say — ^*'We  present  yat  the  stepping  stones  near  James 
Perrie's  door  over  the  wayn  (waggon)  way  from  Castle 
Gatt  to  the  Loo  Pavment  be  mendid.  Done."  Deering 
(about  1746)  shows  stepping  stones  across  the  road,  just 
outside  of  Chapel  Bar;  also  at  the  western  end  of 
Parliament  Street,  and  the  west  end  of  Fisher  Gate. 
Respecting  these  places  I  have  often  thought  that  the 
large  stones  shown  as  being  placed  in  the  road  were 
dangerous,  and  must  at  times  have  caused  serious 
accidents  to  vehicles,  especially  at  night,  for  there  were 
no  lamps  in  the  streets. 

On  his  map  (No.  27),  Thoroton  mentions  **  Hundgate,*' 
which  is  one  of  the  old  thoroughfares  of  the  town.  The 
first  notice  I  have  seen  of  it  is  in  the  Records,  vol.  z, 
page  385 »  1326,  or  five  hundred  and  eighty  years  since ; 
the  modem  name  for  it  being  Hounds  Gate.  I  think  it 
might  be  said  to  have  practically  retained  its  name  from 
the  beginning,  though  with  a  few  variations,  which 
generally  appear  to  be  the  case  with  old  appellations. 
There  is  a  curious  reference  to  it  in  vol.  2 — Records — 
1435,  where  an  account  is  given  of  an  item  in  the  rent 
of  the  Corporation  property  as  follows : — **  Also  a  garthyn 
with  a  hovell  on  it  at  ye  west  end  of  H  ungate  on  ye  soth 
syd,  leten  be  yere  for  VId." 

St.  Nicholas  Street,  until  about  1830  was  entitled 
Jew  Lane,  for  I  find  it  so  called  on  the  large  map  of 
the  town  published  by  the  Borough  Surveyor  in  1829. 
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Dearden  in  his  Directory,  1834,  refers  to  it  as  "  Jew  Lane, 
now  Nicholas  Street."  The  earliest  references  to  it  which 
I  have  observed  is  in  the  Records,  vol.  i,  page  117,  1330, 
and  in  the  same  vol.,  page  439,  it  is  mentioned  in  1315 
as  Ju,  Juh,  Jue  or  Jew  Lane ;  and  that  was  its  designation 
for  more  than  500  years. 

There  is  one  more  ancient  way  out  of  Hounds  Gate, 
but  on  the  opposite  side,  though  near  to  old  Jew  Lane,  and 
that  is  Spaniel  Row.  Reference  is  I  believe  first  made 
to  it  in  the  Borough  Records,  vol.  2,  page  447,  A.D.,  1463, 
but  on  that  occasion  it  is  termed  ''Spanyell  Strete,"  though 
such  a  variation  at  that  early  date  is  not  uncommon. 
About  200  years  since,  and  possibly  rather  more,  the 
"  Friends'*  occupied  a  meeting  house  on  Spaniel  Row, 
and  from  this  cause  it  was  for  a  number  of  years,  commonly 
designated  "Quaker  Lane."  Thoroton  on  his  map  entitles 
it  ''Spaniel  Lane",  and  in  his  time  there  were  no  buildings 
on  its  western  side  nor  until  the  Hospital  of  Abel  Collin 
was  erected  in  1709,  which  fills  up  that  boundary. 

In  relation  to  old  "  Lyndeby  **  or  Linby  Lane,  but 
now  Bottle  Lane,  I  have  previously  expressed  regret  that 
such  a  change  of  name  occurred.  Reference  to  this 
roadway  is  rendered  more  interesting  from  the  fact  of 
the  head-quarters  of  The  Thoroton  Society  being 
situated  in  Bottle  Lane.  The  old  appellation  is  derived 
from  Hugh  de  Lyndeby,  who  was  one  of  the  town  Bailiffs 
(before  there  were  Sheriffs)  in  1390-91,  and  Mayor  in 
1400^1401 ;  Richard  de  Lyndeby  being  then  one  of 
the  Bailiffs.  Hugh  de  Lindeby  lived  in  the  lane,  and 
for  a  few  years  appears  to  have  been  an  active  resident  in 
the  town,  yet  after  he  had  held  the  position  of  Mayor  we 
hear  but  little  of  him. 

Thoroton  entitles  it  "  Linby  Lane  *'  on  his  map ; 
but  Deering  on  page  12  mentions  *'  Bottle  Lane,"  and 
then  refers  us  to  Linby  Lane  for  details.     From  this  there 
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is  little  doubt  that  the  change  of  title  had  occaned  a 
moderate  time  previously;  and  I  consider  that  Deeiing 
shows  a  preference  for  the  old  one.  Respecting  the  little 
but  interesting  old  avenue  at  the  top  of  Bottle  Lane^ 
known  in  1850  as  Queen  Street,  there  is  an  incidental  but 
quaint  reference  to  it,  and  Hugh  de  Linbe,  in  the 
Records,  vol.  2,  page  359,  1435,  when  mentioning  lanes 
in  Nottingham,  namely : — '*  A  comon  lane  yat  gos  owt  of 
Walsed  Gate  into  ye  est  end  of  Candelar  Lane  yat  Hugh 
Lsmbe  has  byged  (built)  on  and  ouer." 

In  concluding  this,  my  first  paper  respecting  the  Old 
Streets  of  Nottingham,  I  desire  to  refer  to  the  Subsidy 
Roll,  1523-4,  as  mentioned  in  the  Borough  Records,  voL 
3,  pages  163 — i8i.  From  the  information  which  may 
here  be  gathered,  it  is  possible,  not  only  to  make  most 
interesting  comparisons  between  the  various  places  or 
avenues  alluded  to,  as  regards  their  relative  importance 
or  influence  nearly  400  years  since,  but  also  to  note  the 
comparative  status  occupied  by  various  places  at  that  date ; 
their  subsequent  changes — more  or  less  important — ^and 
to  compare  them  with  recent  times,  and  present  thorough- 
fares. 

Curiosity  will  doubtless  be  increased  from  the  feet, 
that  (excepting  infants)  the  names  are  given  of  all  taking 
part  in  the  subsidy,  together  with  the  places  of  their 
residence.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  on  some  occasions  to 
obtain  information  respecting  the  part  of  the  town  in 
which  nearly  400  years  since  various  noted  residents  lived. 
The  total  sum  collected  by  the  Mayor,  William  Kirkby, 
Robert  Mellers,  and  Robert  Hesilrig,  was  ^50  6s.  8d. ;  but 
considering  the  centuries  which  have  passed  since  it 
occurred ;  it  would  certainly  represent  or  be  equivalent  to 
much  the  greater  part  of  a  thousand  pounds  in  recent 
times. 

Many  servants,  or  serving  men,  were  assessed  at  4d« 
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each,  or  equal  in  these  times  to  five  shillings  or  more. 
I  propose  to  refer  to  the  various  roads  or  ways  according 
to  the  amount  raised  in  each,  the  first  being : — 

£  s.  d. 

Lowpament       8    5  0 

Narrowmerahe 7  13  2 

Tymberhill  (South  Parade) 6    8  8 

Highpament       5  11  6 

Hencross  (Poultf7)     3  19  6 

Gretsmythgate  (Pelham  Street)      3  16  2 

Brodmartsh       3    2  0 

BrideUmith  Gate         2  14  8 

Loagrow 2    9  6 

Walsergate ...        2    2  8 

Whelewrightgate         17  4 

Pisshergate       0  15  2 

Prerow  (Beastmarket  Hill) 0  13  0 

Chapelbarre  (Bargate)           0  11  8 

Castelgate          0    7  0 

Stonistret          ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        0    5  8 

Infantes  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        0    4  4 

Gosegate 0    2  4 

Berkergate         0    2  4 


Sum  total        ...        £50    6    8 
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These  it  need  not  be  repeated  are  all  old  thorough- 
fares, but  there  are  still  a  few  which  are  almost  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  There  is  no  reference  to  St.  Mary 
Gate,  Peter  Gate,  Flesher  Gate,  Hundgate,  St.  James 
Lane,  Swine  Green,  Cowlane,  &c.  Socially,  and  as  a 
business  centre,  Narrowmershe  ranked  high  in  1524; 
Thomas  Willoughby  and  William  Parmatour  were  then 
living  there,  each  of  whom  had  been,  or  afterwards  became, 
Mayor  of  Nottingham.  The  largest  sum  assessed  in  the 
town  appears  to  have  been  paid  by  John  Williamson,  and 
it  was  3^5.  He  resided  on  '*  Tymberhill,"  and  found  a 
large  proportion  of  the  money  sent  from  that.  part.  He 
was  Mayor  in  1509-10,  1510-11,  1517-18,  and  1524-25. 
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Longrow  occupies  a  very  humble  position  to  what 
many  might  expect.  Thomas  Bainbridge  was  assessed 
higher  than  any  other  person  on  the  Row,  but  it  was  for 
8s*  only.  Details  connected  with  this  Subsidy  Roll  the 
more  fully  confirm  my  thorough  conviction  that  Hencrosse 
row,  otherwise  Hencrosse,  reached  on  the  eastern  side 
from  the  bottom  of  Gretsmythgate  (or  Pelham  Street)  to 
what  we  now  call  Bottle  Lane.  Thirteen  persons  were 
assessed  there,  and  John  Rose  is  mentioned  as  paying 
three  pounds.  He  appears  to  have  previously  been  Mayor 
twice,  and  once  afterwards.  We  must,  however,  make  a 
little  allowance  for  the  firequent  change  in  spelling  names 
at  the  dates  referred  to,  for  in  1513-14  and  1520-21  it  was 
John  Roose,  whereas  in  1526-27  it  was  John  Rosse. 

It  is  difiicult  to  account  for  the  omission  from  the 
Subsidy  Roll  of  various  old  thorough&res  which  have 
been  referred  to,  for  it  is  practically  certain  that  some 
would  reside  in  them  who  would  have  to  pay  their  share 
Respecting  Stoney  Street,  even  in  Thoroton's  time,  as  is 
shown  on  his  map  of  the  town,  all  the  houses,  &c.,  in  it 
would  have  filled  but  little  more  than  one  side,  and  this 
also  applies  to  Gosegate  and  Berkergate,  and  more  or  less 
to  several  other  places. 


Zbc  %\xV6itC9. 


By  John   Russell. 


HN  examination  of  the  papers  found  after  bis 
death  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
Enfield  of  Bramcote  brought  to  light  several  interesting 
documents  relating  to  the  history  of  Nottingham  and 
the  neighbourhood.  Through  the  courteous  kindness 
of  Mr.  H.  H.  Enfield,  these  documents  have  been  made 
available  for  use  and  reproduction  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Thoroton  Society^  and  it  is  from  them  that  the 
facsimiles  and  transcripts  accompanying  this  paper  have 
been  taken.  They  deal,  as  will  be  at  once  apparent, 
with  the  Luddite  outrages  of  1811  and  1812.  It  has 
been  thought  reasonable  that  some  short  account  of  these 
outrages  should  appear  with  the  illustrations,  though  it 
may  be  objected  that  such  an  account  is  more  suitable 
to  a  historical  than  an  archaeological  publication,  and 
again  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Luddites  have  been 
described  in  such  fulness  of  detail  by  several  of  our  local 
historians  that  any  further  description  of  them  is  un- 
necessary. But  archaeology  and  history  are  the  hand- 
maids of  each  other,  and  mutually  illustrative ;  while,  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  the  present  generation  of 
Nottingham  people  is  nearly  100  years  removed  from 
the  date  of  the  disturbances  and  so  somewhat  un- 
familiar with  them,  these  disturbances  liave  in  our  day 
of  trades-union  development  and  labour  organisation 
acquired  a  fresh  interest.  They  were  the  first  steps  in 
that  progress  firom  degrading  and  oppressive  conditions 
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of  almost  servile  labour  to  a  state  of  society  when  the 
worker,  who  contributes  so  large  a  share  to  the  strength 
and  welfare  of  the  community,  has  a  dignified  and  self- 
respecting  position,  and  takes  his  due  part  in  the  work 
of  responsible  and  impartial  government* 

The  name  Luddite  was  derived  from  a  Leicester- 
shire imbecile,  named  Ned  Lud,  who  is  said  to  have 
destroyed  in  a  fit  of  mad  passion  some  stocking-frames 
belonging  to  his  father.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Luddite  mischief  proper ;  but  his  name  was  chosen 
as  eponymous  by  the  frame-breakers  of  1811,  just  as 
**  Rebecca  and  her  daughters "  was  by  the  toll-gate 
breakers  of  South  Wales  some  thirty  years  later. 

Several  causes  combined  to  produce  misery  and 
discontent  ;  an  increase  in  the  population,  the 
high  price  of  wheat  consequent  on  the  stoppage 
of  supplies  from  abroad  during  the  war,  and  the 
improvements  in  machinery,  which,  "destined  in  the 
long  run  to  benefit  the  labouring  classes,  seemed  at 
first  rather  to  depress  them,"  and  ''  were  the  ruin 
of  a  number  of  small  trades  which  were  carried  on 
at  home,*'  and  so  caused  the  pauperisation  of  families 
who  relied  on  them  for  support.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said 
that  ''  England  had  continued  flourishing  while  foreign 
nations  were  decaying,  and  that  the  only  alteration  had 
been  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  manual  labour ; " 
yet  eighteen  months  later  he  said  "that  no  time, since  the 
present  state  of  society  had  existed,  had  ever  witnessed  such 
distress  as  was  then  prevalent."  The  fact  was  that "  though 
the  increase  of  wealth  was  enormous,  its  distribution 
was  partial.  During  the  fifteen  years  which  preceded 
Waterloo,  the  number  of  the  population  rose  from 
ten  to  thirteen  millions,  and  this  rapid  increase  kept 
down  the  rate  of  wages."  In  a  "Statement  of  the 
transactions  in    Nottingham    ai^d    the    Neighbourhood 
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from  the  commencement  of  the  disturbances  nth 
March  1811,  to  the  8th  February  1812  '*  (among  the 
Enfield  papers),  it  is  said  that  "the  Frameworkers 
were  very  vociferous  in  condemnation  of  their  em- 
ployers, and  clamorous  for  work  at  a  more  liberal 
Price/'  and  from  the  same  document  it  appears  that 
some  frames  at  Kimberley  "were  destroyed  on  the 
AUedgement  that  the  Person  in  whose  possession 
they  were  had  been  in  the  habit  of  teaching  Frame- 
work knitting  without  being  bound  apprentice" — a 
rather  curious  contrast  to  the  present  state  of  feeling 
as  regards  apprenticeship.  As  to  the  machines  "  the 
wide  frames  used  for  cut-ups  were  the  most  obnoxious." 
The  writer  of  this  paper  assumes  that  these  are  the 
frames  described  in  the  facsimiles  as  "  two-course 
holes  or  single  press;"  but  it  is  not  within  his 
competence  to  afifirm  this  positively.  "The  intro- 
duction of  the  '  Old  Loughborough '  Machine,  patent- 
ed by  Heathcote  &  Lacey  in  i8og,  from  the 
increased  width  of  the  articles  produced,  formed  a 
new  epoch  in  the  lace  trade  of  Nottingham."  So 
much  for  the  causes  of  the  riots.  For  some  time 
the  destruction  of  frames  appears  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  villages  round  the  town,  Arnold,  Bulwell, 
Lambley,  and  others.  The  operations  of  the  Luddites 
were  conducted  with  such  swiftness,  secrecy,  and 
sureness,  that  they  completely  terrorized  the  districts 
in  which  they  were  displayed,  and  partially  paralysed 
the  energies  of  the  authorities  responsible  for  check- 
ing them.  When  the  outrages  manifested  themselves 
in  the  Town,  the  Town  Clerk  and  the  Magistrates 
appear  to  have  used  all  the  means  at  their  disposal 
to  discover  and  prevent  the  perpetration  of  them  ; 
but  to  very  little  purpose,  and  on  the  17th  December, 
x8ii,    a    secret    Committee    was    formed    and    ;^20oo 
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voted  for  its  use,  to  be  applied  as  it  might  deem  best 
for  checking  the  mischief  and  discovering  the  authors: 
this  Committee  ^'as  ''  to  have  full  power  and  authority 
to  dispose  and  apply  the  said  sum  of  £2000  i^athout 
rendering  any  account  thereof.'*  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  to  make  machine-breaking  a 
capital  offence,  and  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact 
that  it  was  in  connexion  with  this  bill,  that  the 
poet  Byron  made,  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  which  speech  he  pleaded  cleverly,  but 
perhaps,  in  the  circumstances,  somewhat  inopportunely, 
the  cause  of  the  distressed  workpeople,  and  declared 
that  for  the  conviction  of  a  frame-breaker  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  "  twelve  butchers  for  a  jury  and 
a  Jefferies  for  a  judge."  Some  30  years  after  this,  in 
1846,  eight  men  were  executed  for  destroying  about 
37  lace  machines  in  the  factory  belonging  to 
Heathcoat  and  Boden  at  Loughborough.  The  re- 
pressive measures,  however,  adopted  by  the  authorities 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  effective  in  stamping 
out  the  disturbances.  "The  Committee  of  the  Cor- 
poration have  pursued  their  labours  with  considerable 
attention,  but  the  extent  of  the  information  they  have 
acquired  has  not  corresponded  with  their  wishes  for 
the  publick  Tranquillity."  "  Several  frames  were  broken 
notwithstanding  the  issuing  of  his  Majesty's  Pro- 
clamation and  in  open  defiance  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  corporate  body  and  the  Magistrates." 
So  run  two  pathetic  sentences  in  the  Statement 
above  referred  to,  in  which  it  is  also  stated  that 
the  Magistrates  heard  a  Deputation  "to  attend  them 
FAcsiMiLB  separately  from  both  the  Hosiers  and  the  Framework 
^'  Knitters,  and  then  endeavoured  to  suggest  some  plan 
of  conciliation  which  might  at  once  and  for  ever  put 
an  end  to  the  present  spirit  of  Discontent  active  in 
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Attacks  upon  the  property  of  the  Hosier.  This  utterly 
failed,  and  the  attempt  appeared  to  have  caused  such 
Dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  Hosiers  that  it  has 
never  since  been  renewed  by  either  of  the  order  of 
Magistrates."  The  cessation  of  frame-breaking  was 
probably  due  less  to  the  display  and  exercise  of 
force  than  to  an  improvement  in  social  conditions, 
which  made  life  more  tolerable  for  the  operatives 
and  their  families. 

Some  reflexions,  naturally  arising  out  of  the  history 
of  the  Luddites,  may  perhaps  not  unfitly  conclude  the 
paper. 

A  consideration  of  it  will  serve  as  a  useful  antidote 
to  pessimism.  There  is  much  in  the  present  conditions 
of  English  life  to  cause  disquiet  to  thoughtful  minds. 
But  if,  in  spite  of  the  acute  and  wide-spread  misery 
and  riotous  destruction  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  there 
emerged  a  freer,  happier,  and  more  prosperous  England, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that,  if  present  conditions 
are  carefully  and  impartially  pondered,  and  handled 
honestly  and  courageously,  they  will  issue  in  a  state  of 
greater  comfort,  more  widely  diffused  thoughtfulness 
and  prosperity,  and  a  higher  conception  of  patriotism 
as  related  to  international  duties  and  to  the  cause  of 
ordered  freedom,  human  brotherhood,  enlightenment 
and  solidarity  throughout  the  world.  Again  the  record 
of  the  doings  and  fate  of  individual  Luddites  calls  up 
feelings  of  tolerant  sympathy  and  pity  for  men  who 
were  goaded  by  intolerable  sufferings  into  the  com- 
mission  of  intolerable  crimes.  When  the  records  tell 
of  their  inaccessibility  to  bribes  at  a  time  of  distress, 
of  their  unflinching  fidelity  to  each  other,  of  the  cheer- 
ful courage  with  which  they  faced  death  in  what  they 
believed  to  be  a  righteous  cause,  and  how  one  of 
them,  who    was    transported,  left    to    his  relations  a 
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lai^e  sum  of  money  earned  by  honest  industry  and 
enterprise  in  the  colony  to  which  he  was  sent,  the 
reflexion  inevitably  arises  that  these  men  were  naturally 
inclined  to  virtue  rather  than  to  vice,  and  that  in 
happier  circumstances  they  would  most  of  them  have 
refrained  from  doing  any  injury  to  their  fellows. 
Reasonable  conditions  of  material  comfort  are  necess- 
ary for  the  sustenance  of  virtue  in  weak  humanit}% 
Lastly,  the  history  of  Luddism  should  teach  trade- 
unionists,  anarchists,  and  all  who  are  striving,  in 
however  mistaken  a  way,  to  advance  mankind,  as  w^ell 
as  those  who  strive  to  repress  them,  how  little  is 
accomplished  by  ignorant  unreasonable  violence.  ''At 
the  end  of  February  1812  it  was  found  that  no  less 
than  624  frames  had  been  destroyed."  Strange  and 
pitiful  madness  this  which  in  destroying  the  prosperity 
of  the  Masters,  partly  from  a  desire  of  revenge,  destroy- 
ed at  the  same  time  the  means  of  production  and  of 
life,  and  increased  the  distress  which  it  was  ostensibly 
the  object  of  the  destroyers  to  remove  or  relieve. 
''  Inventions  and  improvements  caused  larger  demand, 
employment  to  a  large  capital  and  thousands  ot 
work-people  in  the  bobbin-net  trade."  The  mistaken 
policy  of  frame-breaking  did  no  more  than  arrest  for  a 
time  the  advancing  tide  of  scientific  industry.  Violence 
begets  violence,  and  "  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword."  A  thoughtful  study  of  difficulties  and  methods 
for  their  solution,  quiet  but  uncompromising  resistance 
in  spirit  and  in  life  to  any  arguments  based  on  privilege 
and  injustice  will,  as  Tolstoy  urges,  act  in  the  end  as 
a  sure  solvent  of  moral  and  social  wrong.  But  such  a 
method  of  improving  life  needs  both  faith  and  patience. 
For  the  evolution  of  the  moral  perfection  of  man  is  not 
likely  to  be  more  rapid  than  was  the  evolution  of  the 
orb  on  which  he  dwells. 
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Xu^^ite  Ucanscript0. 


(1) 

''Robin  Hoods  Cave, 

Feby,  i6. 
To  Mr.  Trevit  Biddies  Bowler  and  all 

others  concerned  in  similar  practices. 

We  are  much  concerned  to  find  that  you  and  your 
neighbours  Biddies  and  Bowler  continue  to  oppose  the 
publick  good  by  working  those  bad  articles  Single  Press 
&  2  Course  Warp    

Now  do  you  think  that  we  who  have  encountered 
such  difficulties  &  hazarded  our  lives  for  the  good  of 
the  Trade  are  to  be  opposed  &  our  past  efforts  made 
of  no  effect  by  your  mean  obstinacy  no  it  shall  not 
be  so  you  may  think  that  because  your  frames  are 
secured  by  the  presence  of  so  large  a  civil  &  military 
force  you  have  nothing  to  fear  but  can  defy  us  with 
impunity  but  you  must  understand  there  are  more 
methods  of  revenge  than  frame-breaking  to  be  resorted 
to  when  that  is  not  practicable  I  for  our  past  labours  shall 
not  be  in  vain.  In  order  that  it  may  not  be  the  case 
it  is  thought  proper  to  inform  you  what  will  be  done 
to  such  of  you  that  persist  in  making  the  afore- 
mentioned Articles. 

This  information  is  designed  for  your  good  that 
no  Children  may  perish  which  if  they  do  blame  your 
own  obstinacy  not  us:  as  we  have  at  all  times  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  spare  life  we  wished  still  to 
show  the  same  especially  where  Innocent  Blood  is 
concerned.  You  may  think  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
fire  your  houses  but  the  means  which  will  be  used 
will   be   so   effectual  that  the    flame  will    rise  to    the 
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highest  room  in  the  house  in  a  moment,  the  composition 

to  be  used   is  Spirits  of  Turpentine  Tar   &   Powdered 

Gunpowder  mixed  together  a  proper  Quantity   of  this 

mixture    powered    in    at    the    bottom    of   the   door   & 

lighted  by    the    application    of  a  bit    of   Touchpaper 

will  do  the  business  instantly.      But  there  are  many 

other  modes  of  revenge   or  rather    punishment  to    be 

inflicted  on  the  obstinate  equally  injurious  to  Life  which 

will  be  used  where  this  is  not  practicable — ^to  prevent 

any  of  which    evils    take    the    timely    warning   as    14 

da3rs   will    be    allowed    to    finish    Warps  &C.9    before 

execution — Mr.  Trevit  you  may  get    in  a  mender,    go 

to  the  Warehouse  when  others  do  not  &  give  a  charge 

of  secrecy  to  your  men  but  it  will  not  do  for  do    how 

you  will  we  shall  be  sure    to  get  to  know  how    you 

act  in  this  matter.      This  warning  is  intended  for  all 

making  the  same  kind  of  work. 

Signed  Joe  Firebrand 

Secretary. 
Addressed  to 

Master  Biddies,  Mr.  Bowler 

and  Mr.  Trevit." 


Copy  of  a  Proclamation  by  Ned  Ludd. 

No  date  but  published 

23  Deer.  1811. 

(2) 
"  Ned  Ludd 

Proclamation. 
I  do  hereby  discharge  all  manner  of  Persons,  who 
has  been  employed  by  me  in  giving  any  information 
of  breaking  frames  to  the  Town  Clerk  or  to  the 
Corporation  Silley  Committee,  any  person  found  out 
in  so  doing  or    attempting  to  give    any  information, 
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will  be  punished  with  death  or  any  Constable  found 
out  making  inquiries  so  has  to  hurt  the  cause  of  Ned 
or   any   of  his   Army,  Death 

By  order  of  (      S. 

(with  the  Prince  &  2  ^^^^  ^"^^ 

Thousand  Pounds      2   Hundred  Pounds  Reward." 
at  their  Ace.) 


(3) 

"  Gentlemen 

I  prosum  you  are  desireus  of  A  sitiation  bin  the 
fugofiis  and  you  may  Rest  ashured  nothing  shall  be 
wonting  hon  My  part  to  procure  you  the  sitiations 
you  Apply  for  but  I  doubt  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
provide  for  you  all  in  the  fugofiice,  as  som  of  you 
willnot  alltogather  be  wiling  To  stop  there  hon  A 
Count  of  the  dangeours  Desorder  you  seem  to  Laber 
hunder»  it  aperes  from  the  simtoms  of  youre  desorder 
that  another  full  moon  or  two  will  make  som  of  you 
fit  objects  for  the  Hous  in  snenton  Fields,  but  if  it 
shud  plese  devin  provedenc  to  render  any  of  you  unfit 
to  discharg  the  dutys  Which  Mr.  Coldham  has  imposed 
hon  youre  Commitey  befor  the  12th  of  february  1812 
I  will  get  Doer.  Willis  to  atend  hon  you  but  At  the 
A  bov  date  Mr.  Willis  will  be  wanted  at  Saint  Lukes 
as  it  may  be  Expected  he  wil  have  Ocation  to  meet 
King  Percevell  and  the  rest  of  youre  Coleges  there. 

I  am  yours  faithfiily 

Ned  Lud    

Nottingham 

December  the  21  18x1  *' 
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NoTBs  ON  Transcript  No.  3. 

Pug-offis — Perhaps  the  same  as  "fog-office»"  and  used  as 
a  description  of  the  meeting-place  of  the  special 
committee,  by  way  of  a  gibe  at  the  inability  of  the 
authorities,  either  by  vigilance  or  reward,  to  discover 
perpetrators  of  outrages. 

Dr.  Willis— John  Willis,  M.D.,  was  called  in  1811  to 
attend  George  HI.  His  father  Prancis  Willis,  originally 
a  clergyman,  became  a  physician,  and  was  an  expert 
in  mental  diseases.  He  had  a  large  house  for  the 
reception  of  patients  at  Oretford  in  Lincolnshire.  ' 

George  Coldham  was  Town  Clerk  of  Nottingham.  He 
was  killed  in  a  carriage  accident  at  Brighton  in  1815. 

St.  Luke's — Probably  St.  Luke's  Hospital  for  Lunatics, 
in  Old  Street  Road,  London,  instituted  in  1751. 

Spencer  Perceval,  Prime  Minister,  was  assassinated  in 
1812.  He  was  an  amiable  man  in  private  life,  a  sound 
lawyer,  "a  keen  debater,  and  a  fluent  and  graceful 
speaker,  but  was  shallow  and  intolerant,  unequal  to 
the  task  of  leading  the  councils  of  a  great  nation." 


{})  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Morley  WiUis  of  Regent  Street,  Nottingham, 
for  the  cine  that  led  up  to  this  note. — J.  R. 


Crocolana— (Tbe  flottingbam0bire  £rougb« 


By  T.  Cecil  S.  Woolley. 


^li^XACTLY  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago, 
>^w  the  Roman  Eagles  were  first  set  up  on  British 
soil.  It  was  during  the  harvest  of  B.C.  55  that  Julius 
Caesar  effected  his  landing  on  the  shores  of  Kent.  The 
invasion  was  in  fact  merely  a  *'  reconnaisance  in  force/' 
but  owing  to  circumstances,  the  retirement  was  so  rapid 
that  it  was  not  unnaturally  regarded  by  the  Britons  as 
a  defeat  of  the  invaders.  Caesar's  object  was,  however, 
gained,  and  the  following  July  saw  the  unopposed  landing 
of  five  legions — some  30,000  infantry  and  2,000  horse. 
It  is  probable  that  the  invaders  did  not  penetrate  further 
north  than  the  site  of  the  present  St.  Albans  (Verul- 
amium),  and  that  their  effective  occupation  did  not  last 
longer  than  a  few  months,  though  it  resulted  in  the 
nominal  subjection  of,  at  all  events,  a  large  portion  of 
the  country. 

The  actual  conquest  did  not  take  place  until  at 
least  a  hundred  years  later,  but  there  are  indications 
that  throughout  the  intervening  period  the  desire  of 
Rome  to  become  in  fact,  as  well  as  theory,  the  mistress 
of  Britain,  was  gradually  growing.  By  A.D.  40,  this 
interest  even  affected  the  fashions  of  Roman  Society,  and 
it  was  the  correct  thing  for  the  gilded  youth  of  the 
capital  to  drive  about  in  British  chariots,  and  for  Roman 
ladies  of  high  degree  to  dye  their  hair  red  in  imitation 
of  British  warriors. 

Four  years  later,  under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  began 
the  real  conquest  of  Britain,  and  by  A.D.  84,  the  eight 
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years'  generalship  of  Agricola  had  led  to  the  practical 
establishment  of  the  *'  Pax  Romana  *'  over  the  greater 
part  of  our  island.  Doubtless  the  great  military  roads 
were  among  the  first  public  works  to  be  completed,  and 
we  may  suppose  that  by  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
the  route  from  London  to  Lincoln  by  Watling  Street 
and  the  Fosse,  as  set  out  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine, 
would  present  no  special  danger  or  difficulty  to  the 
northward  bound  traveller. 

His  safety  and  comfort  would  be  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  more  or  less  regular  recurrence  of  military 
stations,  of  which  there  were  twelve'  on  this  route 
between  London  and  Lincoln,  at  an  average  distance 
from  each  other  of  about  thirteen  miles.*  The  last  three 
were  in  Nottinghamshire — the  very  last,  almost  within 
sight  of  the  Sovran  Hill,  being  Crocolana  or  Brough, 
now  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  South  Collingham.  The 
distance  from  Lincoln  is  twelve  miles,  and  is  so  given 
once  in  the  Itinerary.  But  where  the  station  occurs  in 
the  route  from  York  to  London,  the  distance  is  stated 
incorrectly  to  be  "  14,000  paces,"  i.e.,  fourteen  miles.  It 
may  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  the  Roman  "  pace  "  was 
five  feet  in  length.  It  represented  the  distance  covered 
in  walking  between  two  falls  of  the  same  foot,  and 
therefore  equalled  two  of  our  paces.  The  Roman  mile 
(mille  passus)  was  consequently  about  100  yards  short 
of  the  English  mile. 

Notwithstanding  its  nearness  to  Lindum  Colonia,  it 
is  evident  that  Crocolana  was  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance. The  character  of  the  soil  and  other  indications 
point  to  an  area  of  some  forty  acres  as  having  been 
included  within  the  inhabited  area,  and  the  objects  which 

(^)    I  do  not  count  Ad  Pontem  aa  a  station. 

(>)    Itinerary  of  Antonine.    Weawling.    Bd.  1785,  p.  471,  476,  477. 
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have  been  turned  up  by  the  spade  clearly  show  that  the 
place  was  much  more  than  a  mere  soldiers'  barrack. 

Nothing  in  the  nature  of  buildings  or  earthworks 
appears  above  the  surface,  and,  unluckily,  the  mediaeval 
and  modem  builders  and  road  menders  have  not  been 
content  with  what  lay  ready  to  hand,  but  have  carried 
their  depredations  under  ground,  making  such  havoc  of 
streets  and  walls  as  to  render  the  reconstruction  of  the 
plan  almost  pure  guess  work.  Part  of  the  foundations 
of  a  wall  five  feet  thick  have,  however,  been  found 
adjacent,  and  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  Fosse.  This, 
and  the  remains  of  the  fallen  upper  structure,  indicate 
that  one  at  least  of  the  houses  in  Crocolana  was  built 
on  a  principle  which  was  common  in  this  neighbourhood 
in  the  middle  ages.  Specimens  indeed  survive  at  CoUing- 
ham  to  this  day.  The  foundations  and  lower  courses 
are  of  lias  limestone,  above  is  ''  stud  and  mud,"  and  the 
roof  is  covered  with  thatch  or  pantiles.  The  mud  walls 
of  the  Roman  house  at  Brough  were  carefully  plastered 
inside  and  painted  in  various  patterns,  the  colours  still 
remaining  quite  vivid.  The  roof-covering  consisted  of 
flat  flanged  tiles  (tegulae)  with  half  rounds  (imbrices)  over 
the  interstices,  the  kind  of  covering  which  may  be  seen 
to-day  anywhere  in  Tuscany,  and  elsewhere  in  central 
and  northern  Italy.  In  general  appearance  it  is  not  unlike 
our  modern  English  pantiled  roof,  of  which  it  may 
possibly  be  the  prototype. 

If  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Crocolana 
lived  in  substantial  and  artistically  decorated  buildings, 
it  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  what 
kind  of  dwellings  served  for  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
Scraps  of  evidence,  however,  partly  positive  but  chiefly 
negative,  lead  one  to  think  that  they  were  of  a  temporary 
character,  probably  of  timber. 

p 
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Of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  people  themselves  we  can 
only  guess  from  what  we  know  of  the  life  lived  by  Roman 
settlers  in  similar  stations,  and  from  such  objects  as  the 
recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light.  These  objects 
may  he  roughly  classified  as  follows : — (i)  Earthenware 
and  glass,  (2)  metals,  (3)  bones  and  horns,  (4)  stones, 
(5)  coins.  The  accompanying  plates  give  a  few  specimens 
of  each  of  the  first  three  classes,  and  the  following  brief 
description  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea,  at 
all  events,  of  the  degree  of  civilization  reached  by  the 
local  Romano- British,  before  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Roman  legions  early  in  the  fifth  century. 

I  have  placed  earthenware  first  on  the  list  because 
here  as  elsewhere  fragments  of  pottery  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous  of  the  remains.  Fragile  as  baked  clay  is,  it  is 
practically  indestructible  and  the  pottery  of  byegone 
civilizations  affords  perhaps  the  best  means  of  judging  of 
the  conditions  under  which  daily  life  was  lived. 

Romano-British  pottery  falls  into  two  great  divisions, 
the  imported  and  the  home  made. 

The  former  is  generally  known  as  Samian  ware.  It 
is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  often  with  a  brilliant  glaze, 
generally  speaking  rather  thick  and  extremely  brittle.  It 
is  red  all  through. 

It  is  believed  that  this  fine  ware  was  never  made  in 
Britain  as  no  kilns  for  the  manufacture  of  it  have  so  far 
been  discovered,  though  there  is  evidence  that  attempts 
were  made  with  indifferent  success  to  imitate  it.  The 
great  Italian  seat  of  the  manufacture  was  at  Arezzo,  and 
in  the  museum  there  are  to  be  seen  not  only  a  great 
variety  of  perfect  specimens,  but  also  many  of  the  moulds 
in  which  the  vessels  were  made.  The  decoration  of  the 
Arezzo  ware  is  however  more  delicate  in  design  and 
execution  than  that  usually  found  on  Romano-British 
Samian,  which  is  now  believed  to  have  been  imported 
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from  Gaul. 

Plate  li  Figs,  i  to  5  are  some  of  the  specimens  found 

at  Brough. 

Plate   I. 

Pig.  1.    A  large  bowl  9  ins.  in  diameter,  without  ornament, 
but  stamped  at  the  bottom  with  the  maker's  name 
IVSTI  lA  A  (by  the  hand  of  yusius). 
Pig.  2.    A  potsherd  illustrating  the  value  set  on  Samian 
ware  by  the  Roman  housewife.    Let  into  it  is  a  lead- 
rivet.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  mend  was  not  very 
successful.    Similar  rivets  of  lead  are  figured  in  Pitt- 
Rivers  ii.  plates  cxi.  and  iii.f  plates  clxxxv.  17,  and  in 
Artists  DurobrivsB  plates  zlviii. 
Pig.  3.    A  vessel  of  simple  but  rather  uncommon  pattern, 
probably  a  wine  cup.    Height  without  base  (which  is 
lost)  3  ins.  (see  Roman  Antiquities,  Mansion   House, 
plate  facing  p.  60,  fig.  6.) 
Pig.  4.    A  large  fragment  of  a  decorated  bowl  less  fine  in 
texture  than  fig.  1.    Below  the  rim  is  the  characteristic 
festoon  and  tassel  moulding  which  is  found  in  endless 
variety  of  detail  throughout  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  other  ornaments  are  as  usual  of  a  more  or  less 
sporting  character.  The  maker's  name  on  Samian 
bowls  is  commonly  stamped  inside  in  the  middle  of  the 
base.  Here  it  is  outside  RBGIN  P  {Reginus  Jecit.) 
Pig.  5.  Is  the  bottom  of  another  bowl  showing  part  of  the 
Potters*  mark  ....  lASPB  \Caprasias  fecit  ?] 

At  the  end  of  this  paper  I  give  a  list  of  Potters' 
marks  found  at  Crocolana. 

Plate  1,  figs.  6  to  8  are  true  Romano-British  Ware. 
Almost   certainly   manufactured  at   or  near  Castor 
(Durobrivse)  in  Northants. 
Pig.  6.    The  Ikl  of  a  patera. 

Pig.  7  &  8.    Vases  of  "  Indented  Durobrivian  Ware  "  of 
reddish  brown  colour,  about  6}  ins.  in  height.    Speci- 
mens almost  identical  with  figs.  6  and  7  are  given  in 
•^Mrobriva  "  plates  xlix.  and  liii. 
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Platb   II. 

Pig.  1.    A  bottle  of  dark  grey  ware  somewhat  coarse  and 

perhaps  of  local  manufacture. 
Pig.  2.     A  cinerary  urn  9f  ins.  X  8  ins.  (see  Guildhall 

Museum  Catalogue,  plate  zliz.  6.) 
Pig.  3.    An  indented  vase  (probably  from  Castor,  see  plate  i.) 
Pig.  4.    A  Tazza  of  rare  form  5}  ins.  X  5}  ins.,  diameter  of 

base  2  ins.  (see  Pitt- Rivers  I.  plate  zzxv.  5,  and  II, 

plate  ciz.  1.)    The  unglazed  band  is  marked  with  an 

irregular  "  scribble  "  pattern. 
Pigs.  5  &  7.     Pragments  of  cooking  utensils. 
Pig.  6.    A  Patera  2  ins.  X  7^  ins.  (See  Guildhall  Museum 

Catalogue,  plate  xlviii.  3.) 
This  also  bears  a  *'  scribble*'  pattern. (see  Pitt- Rivers 

II.  plate  cxiii.  11. 
Pig.  8.    A  Vase  8^  ins.  X  4f  ins.,  diameter  of  base  2^  ins. 

This  and  the  foregoing  are  the  only  perfect  specimens 

of  pottery  found  at  Crocolana. 
Pigs.  9  &  10.     Eyelet  holes  or  rudimentary  handles.    They 

have  only  been  used  for  the  suspension  of  the  vessel  by 

cords.  They  belong  to  an  early  form  of  pot  (Pitt-Rivers 

I.  p.  114.) 

Platb  III. 

Pigs.  1  &  2.  Mouths  of  Amphorae  or  wine  jars  (diameters 
2f  ins.  and  7  ins.)  Long  vessels  pointed  at  the  base  to 
fit  into  wooden  or  iron  stands  or  into  the  ground. 
(Roman  Cserleon  plate  ix.,  Corinium  p.  81.) 

Pig.  3.  A  jar  of  stone  coloured  ware  (height  3f  ins.)  of 
unusual  design. 

Pig.  4.  Vase  of  grey  ware  ornamented  with  a  yellowish 
"  slip  "  pattern. 

Pig.  6.  Handle  of  amphora  stamped  with  the  maker's 
name  11.  AVR  HER  PAT  E  .  .  .  .  The  whole  in- 
scription is  given  by  Hiibner  in  his  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Latinarum  as  follows  : — 
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IT  AVR  HBRACLB  PAT  BT  PIL  F  BAR. 
(Perhaps  *'  The  firm  of  the  Aurelii  of  Heracla  father 
and  son  made  it  at  (?)  Bari."  The  II  is  certainly  a 
numeral  and  probably  indicates  a  partnership — corres- 
ponding to  the  modem  **  &  Co/' 

This  inscription  was  found  also  on  the  handle  of  an 
amphora  at  Catterick  (Cataractonium)  Yorks,  in  1703. 
It  has  also  been  found  near  Rome. 

Figs.  6,  7,  8y  9.  Fragments- of  mortaria,  vessels  used  for 
pounding.  They  are  usually  of  a  yellowish  ware. 
Fragments  of  flints  and  pebbles  are  mixed  with  the 
clay  to  increase  the  hardness.  The  mouth  for  pouring 
is  shown  in  fig.  7.  This  mortar  has  the  potter's  name 
on  the  rim  CICVR  (us)  F  (ecit).  The  vermilion  stripes 
on  fig.  9  are  curious. 

Fig.  10.  Neck  of  a  grey  jar  with  roughly  formed  thumb 
moulding  under  the  rim. 

Plate  IV.  (A). 
Iron  Objects. 

Fig.  1.  Knife  (perhaps  a  butcher's)  with  socket  for  haft 
4^  ins.  X  2  ins.  (see  Pitt-Rivers  I.  plate  xxii.  There  is 
also  one  in  the  British  Museum  with  haft.) 

Fig.  2.  An  interesting  implement  not  hitherto  found  in 
Britain.  It  is  a  combination  of  hoe  and  two-tined  pick. 
In  the  centre  is  a  hole  for  the  shaft.  A  similar  tool 
{zappa  con  due  denti)  is  still  in  use  in  Italy.  I  bought 
one  a  few  we^ks  ago  at  Perugia. 

Pig.  3  &  4.  Knives  with  tangs.  Total  length  4|  ins.,  width 
of  blade,  1  in.  (see  Pitt-Rivers  III.  p.  268.) 

Pig.  5.    Bucket  handle  (see  Pitt-Rivers  I.  plate  viii.) 

Pig.  6.  Probably  "  Bar  "  of  Bucket.  There  are  three 
holes  for  the  rivets. 

Pig.  7.  Drill  or  brace-bit.  Length  5^  ins.  Rectangular  in 
section.  This  in  form  is  almost  identical  with  the 
bro***-*^^  •^'^w  in  ordinary  use.    Pitt-Rivers  II.  plate  civ. 
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Fig.   1   giTCS  a  similar  specimen  of  about  the  same 
dimensions* 
Fig.  8.    Stylus  or  pen  for  use  with  wax  tablets.  The  upper 
end  is  flattened  to  form  an  eraser. 

Pl-ATB    IV.    (B). 

Specimens  of  grey  ware  in  the  form  of  human  faces. 
These  are  of  great  rarity  (see  Uriconium  p.  255.) 

Pig  10.    The  forehead  is  marked  with  a  trident. 


It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  deal 
with  other  classes  of  finds,  viz  :  personal  ornaments  in  bone, 
metals*  and  enamel,  tiles,  glass,  human  and  other  bones, 
and  coins. 

The  tentative  excavations  so  far  carried  out  have  been 
very  limited  in  extent.  I  hope,  however,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years  it  may  be  possible  to  proceed  with  the 
work  in  a  more  thorough  and  scientific  manner,  and  that 
enough  information  may  be  gained  to  justify  a  further  paper. 


List    op    Pottbrs*    Marks    on     Samian    Ware 

Found  at  Crocolana. 
ATTIANVS. 
CASVRI  M.    By  the  hupid  ofCasurus.  There  is  a  CASVRIVS 

F.  in  Roach-Smith's  <•  Roman  London  "  p.  103. 
GEN  .... 
G'B*N'1T'0-R-  P.    Geniior  made  it.    Found  also  in  London. 

See  Roach-Smith  p.  104. 
I VSTI  MA.    By  the  hand  of  Justus.    Pound  also  in  London. 

See  Roach-Smith  p.  104. 
MASVBT  (I).     See  •'  The  Celt,  The  Roman,  and  the  Saxon.*' 

p.  471. 
MAIORIS.    Pound  also  in  London.  See  Roach-Smith  p.  104. 
QVINT!  M.   By  the  hand  of  Quintus.     See  «*The  Celt,  The 

Roman,  and  the  Saxon,"  p.  473. 
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REGIN  P.    Reginus  made  it.     See  Roach- Smith's  "  Roman 

London,"  p.  106. 
SAMILLI    M.      By    the  hand  of  SamiUus.      Perhaps  the 

SAN  VILLI  M.  given  in  •«  Roman  London/'  p.  106. 
SCOPLI  M.    By  the  hand  of  Scoplus.    Pound  also  at  Wood- 
cuts, Dorset. 
SBVBRIANI  C.    From  the  Workshop-^  fficina— of  Severianus. 

Probably  intended  for  SBVBRIANI  O.  as  conjectured 

by  Gen.  Pitt-Kivers  I.  p.  124. 
VICTOR Perhaps  VICTORINVS.   The  R  was  evi- 

dently  in  the  centre  of  the  bowl.    See  "  The  Celt,  The 

Roman,  and  the  Saxon,"  p.  474. 

On  the  rim  of  a  Mortarium, 
CICVR  P.    Cicurinus  made  it. 

The  following  list  of  my  collection  of  coins  found  at 
Crocolana  shews  their  chronological  distribution. 

DaxDeoaHus 
L  Bk  Large  Brass 
M  B»  Middle  Brats 
8  B«  Small  Brats 
MaMioimus 


B.C. 

49—45 

Consular  ("  Acisculus." 

Valeria  gens). 

D 

1 

A.D. 

81—96 

Domitian 

D  and  M  B 

2 

98—117 

Trajan 

LB 

1 

117—138 

Hadrian 

LB 

1 

138—161 

Antoninus  Pius 

L  B  and  M  B 

S 

d.       141 

Faustina  senr. 

LB 

2 

d.       175 

Faustina  junr. 

LB 

2 

193—211 

Septimius  Severus 

D 

1 

211—212 

Oeta 

D 

1 

218—222 

Blagabalus 

D 

1 

d.       222 

Julia  Soaetnias 

D 

1 

d.       223 

Julia  Maesa 

D 

1 

222—235 

Secerns  Alexander 

D  and  L  B 

8 

d.       235 

Julia  Matnaea 

D 

2 
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238—244 

253—266 

258—263 

<L   268 

268—270 

258—267 

265—267 

267 

267—278 

267—272 

275—276 

27»-282 

284—305 

287—293 

293—296 

305—306 

292—311 

306—337 

d.  326 
d.  326 
337—340 

337—350 
337—361 
350—353 
364—375 
364—378 
375—383 


Gordianus  III. 

Valerianus  I. 

Gallienus 

Salonina 

Claudius  Gothicus 

Poctumus 

Victorious  I. 

Marius 

Tetricus  I. 

Tetricus  II. 

Tacitus 

Probus 

Diocletian 

Carausius 

Allectus 

Constantius  Chlorus 


D 

D  and  SB 

SB 

MB 

SB 

D 

SB  * 
SB 
SB 
SB 

D 

D 

M  B 
M  B  and  S  B 
SB 
SB 
M  B 


Galerius  Maximianus 
Constantine  I.  (including  '*  Urbs 

Roma  "  and  "  Constantinopolis  ")  S  B 
Pausta  S  B 

Crispus  S  B 

Constantine  11.  SB 

Constans  S  B 

Constantius  II.  Minim  and  S  B 

Magnentius  M  B 

Valentinian  1.  SB 

Valens  S  B 

Gratian  S  B 

Number  of  Coins  deciphered  137 

Number  of  Persons  represented       41 

All  these  coins  have  come  to  the  surface  singly, 
hoards  have  been  discovered. 


1 

2 

8 

1 

3 

2 

6 

1 

5 

1 

1 

I 

1 

6 

5 

1 

1 

34 
1 
2 

13 

4 
6 
1 
1 
4 
1 


No 


The  Plates  are  from  photographs  kindly  taken  by  Mr. 
B.  W.  Bnfleld. 


ZCbe  palace— SoutbwelL 


By  Mr.  H.  Gill. 


^iN  spite  of  the  efforts  put  forward  from  time  to  time 
KJ  to  arrest  the  decay  of  the  Archbishop's  Palace  at 
Southwell,  it  has  remained  little  more  than  a  picturesque 
ruin  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

When  the  new  Diocese,  comprising  the  counties  of 
Nottingham  and  Derby,  was  formed  in  1884,  the  proposal 
to  restore  the  ancient  building  and  make  it  fit  for  the 
residence  of  the  Bishop  was  again  brought  forward,  and 
at  last  the  hopes  so  long  deferred  are  about  to  be  realized 
— not  perhaps  in  the  way  most  to  be  desired,  for  the 
restoration  now  nearing  completion  is  practically  a  new 
building,  in  a  very  modern  style,  built  into  and  upon  the 
old  walls,  incorporating  the  Great  Hall  in  its  entirety 
together  with  other  smaller  fragments  of  the  old  work. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  has  been  thought  de- 
sirable to  include  in  our  Tramactions  a  brief  account  of 
the  old  building  as  we  have  known  it,  with  a  plan  and 
views  of  the  original  work. 

The  Palace  was  erected  by  Archbishop  Thoresby, 
late  in  the  Decorated  period  (circa  1360),  Cardinal  John 
Kemp  completing  the  work  and  adding  the  Great  Hall. 
In  1439  when  the  Perpendicular  style  was  in  the  ascendant, 
traceried  windows  were  inserted  in  the  old  walls,  elaborate 
fireplaces  were  added  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  chimneys 
with  the  slender  chimney  shafts  were  built.  The  buildings 
were  grouped  around  a  large  quadrangle  with  the  Great 
Hall  and  Chapel  on  the  north  side,  next  to  the  Church- 
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yard  ;  the  State  Apartments  on  the  east  side  ;  the  living 
rooms  on  the  south  side  and  the  domestic  offices  on  the 
north  side.  In  addition  to  being  the  occasional  residence 
of  the  Archbishops  of  York,  the  palace  was  visited  from 
time  to  time  by  Royal  and  distinguished  persons — whose 
arms  are  now  blazoned  on  the  modern  windows  of  the 
Great  Hall — and  until  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  when  its 
ruin  commenced,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  important 
place  of  residence. 

Considering  that  the  walls  are  built  of  rubble  masonry, 
using  the  local  "  water  stones  "  quarried  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  they  have  withstood  the  effects  of  time 
and  weather  very  well  indeed,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  all  the  angles  are  quoined  up,  in  some  cases  with 
blocks  of  white  Mansfield  stone,  and  in  others  with  stone 
from  Bolsover  Moor ;  and  the  dressings  to  the  windows, 
doors  and  chimneys,  are  of  the  same  excellent  materials. 

The  most  perfect  feature  of  the  original  work  now 
remaining  is  the  sanitary  tower  at  the  south-east  corner — 
an  interesting  remnant  of  a  rere-dortor  or  latrim  of  the 
middle  ages  (see  plan).  The  corbelling  for  the  circular 
stairs  to  the  upper  chamber  and  the  chimney-stack  ad- 
joining (shewn  in  photo)  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the 
design  and  workmanship  of  the  period,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these,  together  with  the  fireplace  in  the 
eastern  wall,  will  be  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed. 


nDu0ter  1?o[[  for  Dewarft  Mapentafte.  1595. 

[Communicated  by  Mr.  T.  M,  Blagg,  F.S.A., 
from  an  entry  in  newark  corporation   minute 

Books.     Vol  L] 


The  rate  set  downe  for  Newarke 
Weapentage  for  the  souldiers  this  xxv^ 
of  October.    Anno  regni  Dne  nre  Elizabethe 
nunc  Angfregine  xxxvii"®  Anno  Dne  1595 
Tempe  Willm  Standley,  Aldr. 

^^HES  are  in  hir  ma***  name  streightly  to  charge  & 
\m  comand  yow  that  furthw^  uppon  the  receipte  herof 
you  give  spedy  notice  and  warninge  to  all  the  pettie 
constables,  w^in  yo'  division,  that  they,  cause  to  be 
broughte  before  us  at  Newark  uppon  Monday  and  Twesday 
the  third  &  fourte  of  November  next,  by  nine  of  the  clocke 
of  the  same  day,  all  the  Comons  armores  heretofore 
assessed  and  required  of  the  said  towneships  &  all  thos 
p'sons  w*^  are  herunder  named.  And  also  that  the 
Constable  of  evry  towne  do  bringe  w'^  him  to  the  same 
place  such  somes  of  money  as  shall  suffice  for  the 
entertaynment  of  all  thos  that  shall  serve  w^  the  Comon 
armore  of  the  same  towne  for  the  space  of  foure  daies,  for 
evry  day  viii^  .  And  furthermore  that  they  cause  all  thos 
that  hertofore  were  charged  w^  pryvate  Armor  or  are 
lately  charged  for  the  supplies  of  defects,  that  they  like- 
wise do  cause  ther  severall  Armors  &  weapons  to  be  like- 
wise broughte  uppon  the  backes  of  them  selves  or  some 
other  psons  as  are  hereunder  appointed  to  serve  w^  the 
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lame  w^  the  like  competent  somes  of  money  for  their 
Intertainement.  So  that  they  who  are  charged  w*^  private 
Armors  do  beare  the  whole  charge  of  ther  men  to  be 
trayned  w^  ther  private  Armors  and  be  likewise 
contributorye  w^  ther  towneships  for  the  Commone 
Charge  of  Comon  armor,  as  hertofore  haithe  bene 
accustomed.  And  furthermore  We  do  likewise  in  hir 
ma*^  name  charge  &  comand  yo^  that  p'  cepts  you  give 
strickt  waminge  to  evry  Constable  over  and  besides  the 
viii^  aforesaid  for  eviy  comon  souldier  to  bringe  [with] 
him  thes  somes  of  money  w^  here  under  are  severally 
assessed  uppon  evry  towneshipe  w^  is  to  be  imployed  for 
bullet,  matche  &  powder  &  other  necessaries  in  this  pnte 
service  required.  And  herof  Caile  not  at  yo'  perills. 
Given  at  Newstead  the  xxv^  of  October  Anno  Dni  1595. 


Thornby  cum  Wigeslky;  viii'. 

Humfrey  Greene  Fraunces  Sewitt  (?) 

James  Simpkinsone  Willm  Olliver 

Thomas  Frape  Edward  Sparlinge 

John  Spurr 


South  Clyftonb  cum  Spaudforth;    xvi*. 

Henxy  Jewet  ~   Robt  Myddletone 

James  Pettinger  Thomas  Spurr 

Hughe  Howie  Robert  Hooker 

Edmond  Duconsone 


South  Scarle  cum  Besthorpe;    x»  viii*. 

Denis  Shacklocke  Robt  Pearsone 

Robt  Alcocke  Edward  Adisone 

Willm  Ellote  Thomas  Storr)  e 
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North  Clyftone  cum  Harbie  ;    xiii*  vii"* . 


John  Tubb 
John  Knagges 
Robt  Bradshawe 
Brian  Thompsone 

GiRTONE  ;    vi*  viii^  . 

Adam  Sauver  (?) 
Ralph  Johnsone 
John  Middletone 


Thomas  Fox 
Willm  Garthe 
Robt  Foottit 


John  Waringe 
John  Browne 
John  Collet 


North  Collinghame;    xxi*. 

Thomas  Turner  Jun' 
Thomas  Browne 
Lewes  Millnes 
Robt  Troloffe 


Robt  Mylnes 

[     ]  Frodingham  Jun' 

Willm  Procter 


South  Collinghame;    xviii'  viii^. 

Robt  Lee  John  Curteous 

Henry  Bouthe  Francis  Poole 

Thomas  Barnesdall  Alex'  Hansone 


Winthorpe;    vi*  viii**. 

Willm  Bruer 
Henxy  Ridge 


Willm  Skeltone 


Baldertone;    xiii*  iiii^ 

George  Viccars 
Robt  Newtone 
Nicholas  Topney 
Robt  Jacksone 


Robt  Harris 
Willm  Freeman 
Francis  Peele 
Francis  Haslabie 
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CODDINGTONB ;     V\vF  . 

Stephen  Ashewell 
James  Fentone 

Barmbbib  ;    zi*  ii'' . 

Edmond  Warde 
Godfrey  Waltone 
John  Cappes 

Hawtonb  ;    xi* . 

Francis  Clarke 
Robt  Clarke 
Hughe  Scorer 


Farndonb  ;    xiii*  iiii'' . 

Robt  Jenkinsone 
Gregorie  Caley 
Thomas  Jaques 
Richaid  Worsdall 


Stoake  ;    xii*  iiii' . 

Richard  Peele  Jun. 
John  Peele 
Robert  Plumame 
Denis  Peele 


Elstone  ;    xii*  . 

Richard  Cragge 
Robert  Gibsone 
John  Hollenworth 


Thomas  Cealbanke 
Henry  Roberts 


Thomas  Smith 
Stephen  Scole 


Thomas  Rage 
WUhn  Hides 
Thomas 


Richard  Ashmore 
Willm  Salwine 
Thomas  Greaves 


Henr>-  Heptenstall 
Willm  Leesone 

Johnsone 


John  Jacksone 
George  Shawcrofte 
John  Bostocke 
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Sierstone;    vi"  viii^. 

Xpofer  Kitchineman 
Will"  Adbrucke 
Michael  Armestronge 
Lawrence  May 

Thomas  Kempe 
George  Poole 
Henrye  Lambe 

SiBTHORPE  ;     v" . 

Willm  Wause 
Leonard  Torre 

Willm  Uptone 
John  Whetman 

Shelton  ;    vi*  viii** . 

Jerrame  Speed 
Adam  Blackamore 

John  Uptone 

CorrAME;    vii*  viii^. 

Thomas  HeiflBeld 
John  Taylbie 

John  Gentill 
Robt  Swallowe 

Thorpe  ;    v* . 

Thomas  Baguley 
Richard  Howtone 

Francis  Blackamore 

Stantone  cum  membris  ;    xviii* . 

Robt  Masone                      Thomas  Clyftone 
Anthony  Wrighte               Anthony  Deeping 
John  Buxom                       Robert  Parkingsone 
Robt  Nottingham               John  Good  Jun' 

Lanforth  ;    xii" . 

NORTHGATE  -  JUXTA  -  NEWARK  ; 

« 
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Villa  de  Newark;    v^. 


Corslets  comon 


Callevers  comon 


Bills 


1 

1 
1 


Bowemen 


Roberte  Pendletone 
James  Dicconsone 
Willm  Devis 
Henry  Fishe 
Thomas  Wilde 
Thomas  Armestronge 
George  Jenkinsone 
Thoma  Maples 
Andrew  Allen 


Thomas  Butcher 
Richard  Rosl3me 
Thomas  Weles 
John  Parke 

John  Draper 
Michaell  Hurste 
Thomas  Sedeswicke 
John  Todde 

John  Good 
Willm  Dover 

Xpofer  Thistlewate 
John  Viccars 

Richard  Bacchus 
Willm  Jensone 
John  Mussone 
Richard  Reddy 
Xpofer  Ouldfeilde 
Godfrey  Brumeheade 
Robt  Howes 
Henry  Skote 
John  Brockbanke 


Thes  be  the  name  of  the  Commissioners  that  sent  this 
Warrant  &  thes  rates  of  townes  as  be  her  wiytten 

Willm  Sutton  Vic' 
John  Byron ,  Knighte 
John  Holies  Knight 

Willm  Warde 
Hughe  Kerchever 
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Ibcnv^  fttrde  Mbite. 


By  Mr.  J.  C.  Warren. 


HS  the  year  to  which  these  Transactions  relate  saw 
the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Henry  Kirke 
White,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  put  on  record  in 
these  pages  a  few  facts  concerning  him  and  his  family 
which  have  not  previously  been  published,  or  have 
hitherto  been  the  subject  of  some  uncertainty. 

He  was  born  on  the  21st  of  March,  1785,  and  was 
the  son  of  John  White,  a  butcher  in  Nottingham,  and 
his  wife  Mary,  whose  maiden  name  was  Nevill.  Their 
marriage  took  place  at  the  parish  Church  of  Greasley, 
on  the  29th  of  July,  1777,  a  place  and  date  which  are 
now,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time  recorded.  They  are 
described  in  the  register  as  "both  sojourners,"  from 
which  fact  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  inferred  that  the 
marriage  was  a  secret  one,  and  that  their  residence  in  the 
parish  was  only  sufficiently  long  to  enable  them  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  bride 
signs  her  name  "  Nevill."  They  appear  to  have  been 
members  of  the  Independent  Congregation  meeting  in 
Castle  Gate  Chapel,  Nottingham ;  and  in  the  register 
of  baptisms  of  that  place  of  worship,  which  in  1837 
was  deposited  with  the  Registrar-General  in  pursuance 
of  the  statute  of  William  IV.,  is  the  entry  : — "  April 
13th  1785,  Henry  Kirk  (sic)  son  of  John  and  Polly 
White."  In  the  copy  of  this  register,  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  chapel  authorities,  the  entry  is  correctly 
transcribed.  The  baptisms  of  Henry's  three  sisters, 
and  of  his  brothers,  John  Neville  and  James,  are 
recorded  in  the  same  register. 
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The  variance  in  spelling  between  the  "  Kirk "  of 
the  baptismal  entry  and  the  usually  accepted  name, 
**  Kirke,"  raises  a  not  uninteresting  question  as  to 
which  is  correct.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  "  Kirk  " 
is  the  proper  spelling.  Not  only  does  it  so  appear  in  the 
register  of  baptisms,  but  the  poet  writes  his  name  in  this 
way  when  he  signs  the  articles  of  clerkship  into  which 
he  entered  on  the  6th  of  July,  1801,'  with  Messrs.  George 
Coldham  and  Henry  Enfield,  then  a  well-known  firm  of 
attorneys  in  Nottingham,  while  in  several  places  in  the 
body  of  the  articles,  where  the  name  was  originally 
written  **  Kirke,"  the  final  "  e  "  has  been  erased,  shewing 
as  distinctly  as  the  signature  that  the  form  "  Kirke  "  is 
wrong.  Again,  in  the  earlier  spelling  of  the  name  of  his 
cousin,  Kirke  Swann,  the  "e  '*  is  omitted,  and  we  find  in 
the  Corporation  Minutes,  under  date  29th  September, 
1808,  an  entry  of  the  election  of  Kirke  Swann  to  the  oflBce 
of  First  Chamberlain,  and  a  memorandum  of  his  taking 
the  usual  declaration  of  office,  in  both  of  which  his  name 
appears  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Coldham,  the  then 
Town  Clerk,  who  may  be  fairly  relied  on  for  accuracy  in 
this  particular,  as  **  Kirk  Swann.**' 

Some  notes  have  recently  come  to  the  hands  of  the 
writer,  which  show  how  the  poet  and  his  cousin  came 
both  by  the  name  Kirk,  and  by  their  relationship.  From 
these  notes  it  appears  that  Mar}'  Nevill  (Mrs.  White)  was 
the  niece  of  a  Mr.  Samuel  Kirk,  Grocer,  Long  Row.  Mr. 
Kirk   had   another  niece.  Mar}-    Maddock,^  who,  on  the 

(*)  This  date  is  wrongly  given  as  1802  by  Soutbey,  and  tbose  who 
follow  him,  including  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Henry  Kirke  White 
in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

(2)  In  the  entry  of  his  baptism  on  the  24th  July,  1784,  in  the 
Castle  Gate  Register,  the  name  is  also  given  as  **  Kirk.*' 

(')  Probably  a  relative  of  Benjamin  Maddock,  afterwards  a  surgeon 
in  Nottingham,  the  ••dear  Ben"  to  whom  several  of  the  poet's 
published  letters  are  addressed. 
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29th  February,  1780,  married  Edward  Swann  (Kirke 
Swann's  father).  In  the  Poll  Book  for  1774,  the  only 
contemporary  record  of  Samuel  Kirk  so  far  forthcoming, 
the  name  is  spelled  without  the  **  e." 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  form  "  Kirke  "  was 
arbitrarily  assumed  by  the  poet,  and  we  can  easily 
understand  that  to  a  youth  of  his  tastes  it  would  appeal 
as  having  about  it  a  certain  greater  flavour  of  antiquity 
and  refinement  than  the  more  prosaic  *'  Kirk,"  and  when, 
after  his  death,  he  became  famous,  it  is  only  natural  that 
relatives  bearing  the  name  should  continue  the  spelling, 
as  Kirke  Swann  certainly  did. 

Henry  Kirke  White's  articles  of  clerkship  are 
still  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Enfield- &  Son,  Low 
Pavement,  who  now  represent  the  firm  of  Coldham  & 
Enfield,  and  we  are  indebted  to  their  courtesy  for 
permission  to  inspect  this  and  other  documents,  and  to 
reproduce  the  poet's  signature.  Many  specimens  of  his 
writing  have  been  found  among  their  business  papers,  and 
some  of  the  drafts  he  copied  are  still  preserved.  Along 
with  these  is  the  draft  of  his  apprenticeship  indenture, 
which  bears  date  the  21st  of  March,  1799.  He  would 
thus  appear  to  have,  in  the  first  instance,  entered  into 
into  an  ordinary  seven  years'  apprenticeship  as  a 
lawyer's  clerk  (a  practice  commonly  observed  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period),  though  even  then  with 
the  idea  of  eventually  becoming  an  attorney,  for  the 
draft  contains  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  if,  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  indenture,  John  White 
should  pay  to  Messrs.  Coldham  &  Enfield  one  half  of 
the  stamp  duty  then  payable  to  the  Inland  Revenue  on 
articles  of  clerkship  to  an  attorney,  the  firm  would  enter 
into  fresh  articles  with  Kirke  White  to  enable  him  to  be 
admitted  an  attorney  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  It 
may  here  be  mentioned  in  corroboration  of  what  has 
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been  already  stated  as  to  the  spelling  of  the  poet's  name, 
that  in  this  draft  he  was  originally  called  "  Henry  White  " 
only,  and  *^  Kirk "  (sic)  was  subsequently  added,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Henry  Enfield. 

Henry  Kirke  White  was  born  in  the  house  at  the 
comer  of  the  Shambles,  at  the  western  end  of  Cheapside, 
Nottingham,  which  was  until  lately  known  as  the  "  Kirke 
White  Tavern,"  and  at  an  earlier  date  as  the  "  Coach  and 
Horses."  In  the  time  of  John  White  (the  father's) 
occupancy,  and  indeed  for  long  before — ^as  is  also  the  case 
to  this  day — portions  of  the  premises  were  used  as 
butchers*  shops.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  place  of 
the  poet's  birth  was  in  the  Shoe  Booths,  now  Exchange 
Row,  and  that  the  event  occurred  in  the  premises  (of 
course  since  greatly  altered  and  modernized)  occupied 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  and  looking  to\vards  Victoria 
Street.  This  contention,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  supported  by  sufficient  evidence,  and  if 
further  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  generally  ac- 
cepted view  as  to  his  birth-place  be  needed,  it  is  given 
by  the  fact  that  the  Cheapside  house  was  acquired 
by  John  White  in  1784,  the  year  preceding  his  son's 
birth.  The  deeds  relating  to  the  property  are  now  in 
possession  of  the  Corporation,  and  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Town  Clerk  they  have  been  examined.  The 
title  goes  as  far  back  as  1666,  when  by  indenture  of 
feoffment  bearing  date  the  •  19th  of  June,  "  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  Charles  II,"  the 
premises  were  conveyed  to  John  Hydes  of  Nottingham, 
Haberdasher.  In  1705  his  only  child,  Ann  Hydes, 
married  Thomas  Trigge,*  who  ^-as  aften^-ards  thrice 
Mayor    of    Nottingham,    and    the    property    eventually 

Q)  The  family  house  of  the  Trigges  was  in  the  High  Street,  and 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Armitage  Brothers,  Ltd., 
at  the  comer  of  that  street  and  what  is  now  Victoria  Street. 
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passed  to  two  of  their  grandchildren,  daughters  and  co- 
heiresses of  their  son  John  Trigge.*  By  indentures  of 
lease  and  release  of  the  14th  and  15th  September, 
1784,  the  premises  were  conveyed  by  these  ladies  to  John 
White,  the  poet's  father,  who  is  therein  described  as 
'*  of  the  Town  and  County  of  the  Town  of  Nottingham, 
Butcher."  Edward  Swann,  referred  to  as  a  Grocer,  joins 
in  the  release  as  a  dower-trustee.  The  purchase  money 
was  £600,  of  which  £300  was  raised  by  mortgage.  John 
White's  signature  is  not  that  of  a  man  of  education,  but, 
if  allowance  be  made  for  the  period  and  for  his  calling,  it 
does  not  support  the  charge  of  illiteracy  which  has  been 
made  against  him. 

In  1810  John  White  sold  the  property  to  his  son 
John  Neville  White,  who,  in  his  turn,  disposed  of  it  in 
1829  to  one  John  Mee.  John  Neville  White  is  described 
in  1810  as  "  of  the  City  of  London,  Hosier."  It  will  be 
remembered  that  he  afterwards  took  Holy  Orders,  and 
eventually  became  incumbent  of  Tivetshall,  near  Long 
Stratton,  Norfolk. 

At  the  time  of  John  White's  purchase  in  1784,  the 
house  is  spoken  of  as  in  the  occupation  of  Mrs.  Ann  Else. 
In  subsequent  dealings  with  it  the  description  appears 
only  in  the  recital  of  the  conveyance  to  Mr.  White,  so  no 
opportunity  arises  for  the  draughtsman  to  mention  his 
tenancy.  It  is  not,  indeed,  until  1794,  when,  in  a  transfer 
of  mortgage,  a  fresh  description  of  the  premises  is  given, 
that  we  find  the  house  stated  to  be  in  his  occupation. 
Still  we  think  that  his  purchase  of  the  Cheapside  property 
some  considerable  time  before  his  son  was  born,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  he  undoubtedly  did  occupy  it,  is  very 
strong  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  generally  accepted 
opinion  as  to  the  poet's  birth-place. 

(^)    Another  of  their  sons  laboured  under  the  name  of  Hydectus. 
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It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  certainly  down  to 
the  time  of  the  sale  of  the  property  by  John  Neville  White 
in  1829,  the  house  itself  was  used  as  a  private  residence 
only.  Its  conversion  into  a  beerhouse  seems  to  have  been 
of  later  date.  It  may  also  be  added  that  it  is  not  until 
18 10  that  the  name  "Cheapside"  appears.  From  1666 
to  that  date  the  street  is  referred  to  as  **  Rotten  Row." 

To  those  who  are  desirous  of  pursuing  enquiries  into 
Kirke  White's  pedigree,  it  may  be  of  assistance  to  mention 
that  in  1718  one  of  the  butchers'  shops  attached  to  the 
house  was  in  the  occupation  of  William  White,  who  (or 
someone  of  the  same  name)  continues  to  appear  as  tenant 
until  the  year  1781,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  a  James 
White.  In  the  Poll  Book  of  1774,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  only  two  butchers  in  Nottingham  of 
the  name  of  White  are  given,  William  White  and  Henry 
White,  Junior,  both  of  Mary  Gate.  Possibly  these  were 
the  father  and  brother  of  John  White,  and  if  this  be  so, 
we  can  trace  the  origin  of  the  poet's  Christian  name.  It 
may  also  be  of  service  to  add  that  the  Castle  Gate 
Register  records  the  baptism  of  "  Mary,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Nevill,"  on  the  loth  of  January,  1753,  an  entry 
which,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  refers  to  the  poet's 
mother,  although  it  does  not  altogether  coincide  with  the 
statement  of  her  age  given  on  her  memorial  tablet :  and, 
further,  that  Mary  Maddock,  afterwards  Mrs.  Swann,  was 
the  daughter  of  Anthony  Maddock  and  Mary  Kirk,  the 
sister,  if  the  notes  of  which  mention  has  already  been 
made  be  correct,  of  Samuel  Kirk,  of  Long  Row.  Anthony 
Maddock  and  Mary  Kirk  were  married  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1747,  at  St.  Nicholas'  Church,  Nottingham.  An 
outline  of  a  suggested  pedigree  of  the  White  family  ap- 
pears on  the  same  page  as  the  reproduction  of  the  poet's 
signature. 

In  or  about  the  year  1798,  the  Whites  removed 
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to  a  house  on  the  High  Pavement,  and  there  Mrs. 
White,  assisted  by  her  daughters,  established  a  boarding 
and  day  school  for  girls,  which  was  very  successful, 
and  was  carried  on  by  them  until  the  removal  of  the 
family  to  Norwich  in  or  about  1821.  This  house 
is  now  number  17  High  Pavement,  and  is  the  lower  or 
more  westerly  of  the  two  large  brick  houses  which  lie 
immediately  to  the  west  of  the  Judges'  Lodgings.  It  was 
here  that  Kirke  White  had  his  study,  and  not  in  the 
Cheapside  house,  as  is  erroneously  stated  by  Wylie  and 
others.  The  room  itself  (well  described  by  the  poet  in 
"  My  Study  ")  is  a  very  small  one  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  house,  with  a  window  looking  to  the  back  or  north. 
Its  walls  were  formerly  scribbled  over  with  couplets, 
quotations  and  notes  by  Kirke  White,*  and  these  were 
sacredly  preserved  in  the  condition  in  which  he  left  them 
by  his  mother  and  sisters,  so  long  as  they  remained  in 
Nottingham.  Since  then  sacrilegious  hands  have  ob- 
literated all  trace  of  the  poet's  pencil. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added  that  John  White  died 
at  Catton  in  Norfolk,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1822,  and  Mrs. 
White  at  Bracondale  in  the  same  County,  on  the  i6th 
of  January,  1833.  They  both  lie  buried  in  the  Church  of 
Eaton  St.  Andrew,  near  Norwich. 


f?iJ 


(^)  The  writer's  authority  is  a  near  relative,  since  deceased,  who 
attended  Mrs.  Whitens  School,  and  lived  in  the  adjoining  house  already 
mentioned. 


(tonversasionc* 


The  Council  decided  that  instead  of  having  two  Excursions 
during  the  Summer  of  1906,  there  should  be  one  Excursion 
and  a  Winter  Gathering  of  members  in  December.  This 
gathering  took  the  form  of  a  Conversazione  with  lantern 
lectures  of  fifteen  minutes  each,  combined  with  an  exhibition 
of  original  drawings,  together  with  prints,  photographs  and 
views  of  local  interest.  The  Society  has  previously  arranged 
two  exhibitions,  viz.:  on  30th  January,  1899,  when  the 
President,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G.,  received 
the  guests,  and  again  on  11th  December,  1900,  when  the  Mayor 
(Mr.  P.  R.  Radford)  and  Mayoress  undertook  that  duty. 

On  the  present  occasion,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Mayor,  the  Exchange  Hall  and  adjoining  rooms  were  again 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  on  Thursday,  13th 
December,  for  the  purposes  of  this  third  gathering.  His 
Worship  (Alderman  J.  A.  H.  Green),  who  is  an  original 
member  of  the  Society,  ever  ready  to  assist  a  good  cause,  put 
the  Society  under  a  further  obligation  to  him  by  kindly  con- 
senting, accompanied  by  the  Mayoress,  to  receive  the  company. 
That  the  Conversazione  was  attractive  was  proved  by  the 
attendance,  for  120  members  and  friends  were  present.  The 
exhibits  were  arranged  round  the  Council  Chamber,  and  in  the 
adjacent  room  refreshments  were  provided.  The  proceedings 
proved  a  complete  success,  and  served  the  useful  purpose,  not 
only  of  bringing  members  together,  but  also  of  enabling  them 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  one  another,  which  is  so 
advantageous  to  a  Society  of  this  nature. 

The  first  lecture,  on  Cathedrals,  was  given  by  Dr.  James 
Millar,  who  exhibited  some  of  his  beautiful  views  of  Durham 
and  Chichester  Cathedrals,  Lindisfame,  and  Hexham  Abbey, 
respecting  each  of  which  Dr.  Millar  concisely  pointed  out  the 
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chief  features  of  interest.  After  a  short  interval  Dr.  Davies 
Pryce  followed  with  a  paper  on  Earthworks ;  a  difficult  subject, 
but  one  with  which  he  dealt  most  successfully.  Among 
the  views  displayed  by  lantern  slides,  he  showed  the  place 
of  the  local  ancient  Earthworks  to  be  seen  near  Oxton 
and  in  Fox  Wood,  near  Calverton,  also  the  fine  example  at 
Laxton,  familiar  to  ihose  members  of  the  Society  who  took 
part  in  the  Excursion  to  that  place  in  September,  1902. 

Mr.  Harry  Gill,  who  has  established  a  local  reputation  as 
a  lantern  lecturer,  concluded  the  series  with  a  paper  on 
Churches  outside  the  limits  of  the  Society.  These  he  illus- 
trated by  a  series  of  views  taken  by  himself,  and  he  succeeded 
in  condensing  much  information  in  a  very  attractive  form 
during  the  time  allotted  to  him.  The  principal  views  exhibited 
were  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  at  Stow  in  Lindsey,  the  choice 
little  example  of  Norman  work  at  Steetley  near  Worksop,  just 
outside  the  Notts.  County  boundary,  and  the  tympanum  at 
Ault  Hucknall,  near  Hardwick  ;  concluding  with  a  few  views 
of  Southwell  Minster  and  of  parts  of  the  old  Palace. 

A  string  band  enlivened  the  intervals  between  the 
lantern  lectures. 

The  chief  pictures  of  interest  were  : — 

A  water-colour  of  the  caves  in  Nottingham  Park  and  a  scrap- 
book  of  engravings  of  old  Nottingham, 

Mr.  S.  Page. 

A  collection  of  photographs   of  places   in    Nottingham   and 
neighbourhood,  many  of  which  have  now  disappeared, 

Mr.  J.  T.  Radford. 

An  engraving  of  the  old  Midland  Station, 

Mr.    S.    E.    Heath. 

Water-colour  of  old  St.  Peter's  Gate  and  Beeston  Church 

by  the  late  Mrs.  William  Enfield, 

Mr.  G.  Fellows. 

Views  of  old  Nottingham  Castle,  showing  the  slaughterhouse; 

Kirke  White's  birth-place  ;    group  of  first  Officers 

of  Robin   Hood  Rifles  (1859), 

Mr.   F.   W.    Dobson. 
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Views  of  Nottingham  in  the  17th  Century,  also  a  set  of  Buck's 

Views  in  Notts.  ;  The  Duke  of  Kingston's  House  at 

Thoresby    with    the    Duke    and    attendants   going 

"  a  setting," 

Mr.  James  Ward. 

The  burial  place  and  stone  cof&n  of  Dr.  Thoroton  (1678), 

Mr.  J.  T.  Godfrey. 

Illuminated   pedigree  of  the  family  of  Byron,  by  the  late 

Lady  Fellows, 

Lt.-Col.  C.  P.  Fellows. 

Two  albums  of  original  sketches  in  Sepia  by  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Fellows,  several  of  which  were  used  by  Mr. 
John  Murray  in  illustrating  Byron's  Childe  Harold, 

Lt.-Col.  C.  P.  Pellows. 

Several  scarce  engravings  of  old  Nottingham, 

Mr.  W.  Windle. 

Drawings  of  the  interior  of  the  old  High  Pavement  Chapel, 

Mr.  J.  C.  Warren. 

Original  pars,  issued  by  the  Midland  Counties  Railway  in  1839, 

Mr.  P.  B.  Burton. 

Etc.,  etc. 


Iteport  of  tbe  Council 

FOR  THE  YEAR  I906. 


^^HB  Society  continues  to  maintain  its  strength  numeri- 
Vv  cally.  During  the  year  nineteen  members  have  been 
elected,  whilst  five  have  died  or  resigned.  Those  lost 
by  death  were,  Mr.  Thomas  Bayley,  J. P.,  Mr.  W.  Bridgett, 
J.P.,  Sir  Robert  Bromley,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Turner,  J.P. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts 
and  Balance  Sheet  accompany  this  Report.  The  Council 
regret  that  the  finances  of  the  Society  are  not  in  so  satis- 
factory a  state  as  is  desirable,  and  that  the  accounts  shew 
but  a  very  small  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society.  This  is 
the  case  only  as  regards  cash  transactions,  as  the  Society 
possesses  a  number  of  valuable  books,  and  other  effects 
and  a  large  quantity  of  its  own  publications,  which  are 
worth  a  considerable  sum.  The  chief  causes  of  this  small 
credit  balance  are  the  purchase  of  certain  books,  including 
a  copy  of  Thoroton's  History,  and  the  outlay  in  connection 
with  the  recent  Conversazione  and  exhibition  of  pictures. 
The  Council  feel  sure,  however,  that  the  Members  will  not 
grudge  either  expenditure.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  amount  of  the  annual  subscriptions  does 
not  exceed  the  expenditure  to  a  greater  degree  than  is  the 
case.  This  prevents  the  Council  from  publishing  local  MSS. 
and  works  of  antiquarian  interest,  of  which  they  have  several 
for  issue  when  the  funds  allow.  The  Treasurer  again  appeals 
to  Members  to  pay  their  Subscriptions  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  year,  and  relieve  him  of  the  necessity  and  expense  of 
making  several  applications  for  them. 

The  Council  have  met  on  eight  occasions  during  the 
twelve  months;  the  meetings  have  been  well  attended. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  on  31st  March,  1906,  Colonel  H. 
Mellish,  who  presided,  threw  out    the    suggestion  that  the 
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Society  might  do  something  in  the  way  of  a  memorial  to  the 
illustrious  historian  after  whom  the  Society  was  named. 
This  was  a  'suggestion  that  appealed  to  the  Council  and  a 
subscription  list  has  been  started;  it  is  hoped  that  the 
members  of  the  Thoroton  Society  will  so  respond  as  to 
enable  the  Council  to  procure  a  memorial  worthy  of  the 
author  and  his  book.    Subscriptions  are  limited  to  one  guinea. 

At  the  above,  meeting  the  Council  were  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A.,  to  read 
a  paper  on  the  "  Loss  of  King  John's  baggage  in  the  Well- 
stream  in  October  1216  "  ;  this  added  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  the  meeting  and  attracted  a  considerable  gathering. 

The  following  gifts  have  been  received  during  the  year, 
viz.:  a  rubbing  of  the  brass  of  Dame  Millicent  Meryng 
from  Mr.  A.  B.  Frost  of  Averham;  A  Guide  to  Newark^ 
Mr.  T.  M.  Blagg,  P.S.A. ;  Sussex  Domesday  Book,  Mr.  Harold 
Sands,  P.S.A. ;  Notts.  Manuscripts,  History  of  Friar  Lane 
Church,  and  a  Catalogue  of  Notts.  Books,  Mr.  James  Ward. 

Mr.  Percy  Atkin  compiled  an  Index  of  the  Domesday  of 
Inclosures  of  NottingJiamshire,  which  have  been  issued  to 
members,  and  has  kindly  presented  it  to  the  Society;  a 
typed  copy  is  now  in  the  Library. 

A  copy  of  Dr.  Thoroton's  Antiquities  of  Nottinghamshire 
(1677)  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  has  been  secured  at 
a  reasonable  price :  the  Council  considered  that  the  Library 
of  the  Thoroton  Society  was  very  incomplete  until  a  copy 
of  this  book  was  on  the  shelves.  It  is  unfortunate  that, 
through  the  want  of  funds  to  purchaise  them,  many  useful 
books  of  reference  cannot  be  secured  from  time  to  time, 
when  opportunity  offers;  the  acquisition  of  such  books 
would  encourage  members  to  make  greater  use  of  the  Society's 
room  than  they  do  at  present. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Society,  also  a  Vice-president,  Lord  Hawkesbury, 
was  advanced  by  the  King  to  the  rank  of  Barl  of  Liverpool, 
having  been  appointed  Lord  Steward  by  the  new  Gov- 
ernment.     Purther  than  this,  the   King    granted    him    an 
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honourable  augmentation  to  his  arms,  viz. :  an  escutcheon 
vert  on  the  bend  of  the  Poljambe  arms,  bearing  the  badge 
of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth  (a  baton  and  key  crossed,  or). 
The  Earl's  grandfather  held  the  same  o£Qce  in  1841-6. 

During  the  last  week  in  July  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  held  its  Annual  Congress  in  Nottingham,  under 
the  Presidency  of  C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  F.S.A,  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  day  were  confined  to  an  inspection  of 
the  chief  features  of  interest  in  the  City;  on  subsequent 
days  Sherwood  Forest,  Newark,  Southwell,  Hardwick, 
Bolsover  and  Bottesford  were  visited,  whilst  papers  were 
read  at  the  evening  meetings.  The  Association's  Journal  of 
September,  1906  (Vol.  xii.,  part  iii.),  containing  an  account  of 
the  proceedings,  has  been  issued  to  those  who  subscribed  for 
a  Congress  ticket. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Editorial  Committee, 
the  Council  decided  to  complete  the  issue  of  the  Inquisitiones 
post  mortem  relating  to  Notts,  (five  parts  of  which  have 
been  already  issued)  before  embarking  upon  the  larger  work 
of  printing  the  Torre  MS.  referred  to  in  the  report  last  year. 
Nearly  sufficient  of  these  Inquisitions  is  now  in  hand  in 
manuscript  to  make  a  further  volume,  and  will  be  printed  as 
soon  as  funds  admit. 

The  Society  now  possesses  a  book-plate  of  its  own,  from 
which  a  block  has  been  made  for  ordinary  printing  purposes. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  design  may  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  the   members. 

The  Summer  Excursion  took  place  on  20th  June  to  the 
north-west  and  west  of  the  County  Town.  It  was  well 
attended  and  gave  general  satisfaction  to  those  who  took  part 
in  it:  a  full  account  of  the  day's  doings  will  appear  in  the 
volume  of  Transactions  now  in  course  of  preparation. 

On  December  13th,  a  Conversazione  was  held  at  the 
Exchange  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Mayor,  who,  accom- 
panied by  the  Mayoress,  received  the  guests.  There  was  an 
interesting  collection  of  original  drawings,  prints,  and  photo- 
graphs on  view,  and  during  the  evening  three  short  lantern 
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lectures  were  given  by  Dr.  James  Millar,  Dr.  Da  vies  Pryce,  and 
Mr,  Harry  Gill. 

The  Editorial  Secretary,  the  Rev.  John  Standish,  will 
be  glad  to  receive  papers  suitable  for  publication  in  the 
Transactions.  The  Council  feel  sure  there  must  be  in 
some  of  the  old  houses  in  the  County,  many  documents,  &c., 
of  the  greatest  local  interest,  the  loan  of  which  for  repro- 
duction would  add  considerably  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
Society's  yearly  publication,  and  secure  for  the  substance 
of  the  documents  a  further  guarantee  of  permanence. 

Since  the  above  report  was  in  print,  the  Council  have 
heard  with  sincere  regret  of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool. 
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SOCIETIES     IN     UNION 

FOR     THE     INTERCHANGE     OF     PUBLICATIONS, 


The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  W.  H.  St.  J.  Hope, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  Burlington  House, 
Piccadilly,  W. 

The  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  W.  Halb- Hilton,  Esq.,  Secretary,  20, 
Hanover  Square,  W. 

« 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society.  John  Ebbnezbr  Foster, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary,    10,  Trinity  Street,  Cambridge. 

Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  of  Derbyshire. 
Percy  N.  Curry,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary,  3,  Market 
Place,  Derby. 

East  Hertfordshire  Archaeological  Society.  W.  B.  Gerish, 
Esq.,  Hon,  Secretary,  Bishop's  Stortford. 

East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society.  Rev.  A.  N.  Cooper,  Hon. 
Secretary,  The  Vicarage,  Filey. 

Thoresby  Society,  Leeds.  G.  D.  Lumb,  Esq.,  Hon,  Secretary, 
65,  Albion  Street,  Leeds. 


Corrioenba. 


Page    3,  line  23.— For  1642  read  1462. 

Page  11,  line    5. — For  Chaplain  read  Chaplin. 

Page  13,  line  23.— For  Mellors  read  Mellers.  In  the  Ordi- 
nances for  this  school  Agnes  calls  herself  Mellars, 
and  refers  to  "Maister  John  Smithe  parson  of 
Biiburghe." 

Page  16,  line    8. — For  Sir  B.  read  Sir  Edmund. 

Page  16,  line  22. — For  Agnes  read  Joan. 

Page  16,  last  line. — For  R.  read  Robert. 

Page  17,  line  20. — Read  Robert  Willoughby,  who  is  not 
described  by  Thoroton  as  a  Knight  in  the  Strelley 
pedigree ;  in  fact,  in  the  text  on  page  230,  Thoroton 
distinctly  calls  him  "  Robert  Willughby  Esquire." 

Page  28,  line  13. — For  Huntington  read  Huntingdon. 

Page  28,  line  16. — For  Harburn  read  Naburn. 

Page  28,  line  35.— For  Nov.  10th  read  Nov.  3rd. 

Page  29,  line  14.— For  Nov.  10th  read  Nov.  3rd. 

Page  88,  lines  30  and  31. — For  15th  of  January  read  5th 
of  January. 

Page  93,  line  19, — For  pars,  read  pass. 


Jnbey. 


Adbruke,  William,  81 

Adisone,  Edward,  78 

Agincourt,  battle  of,  16 

Alchfrith,  25 

Alcocke,  Robert,  78 

Alford,  Line,  22 

Allen,  Andrew,  82 

Antonine,  Itinerary  of,  64 

Arezzo,  Italy,  museum  at,  66 

Armestronge,  Thomas,  82 

Michael,  81 

Armitage  Brothers,  Ltd.,  86 

Arms  of : — Babington,  34 ;  Charl- 
ton, 34 ;  Cokefield,  5 ;  D'Arcy 
4  ;   Poljambe,  96  ;    Grey  of 
Codnor4;  Helwys,12;  Heriz, 
4  ;    Ireton,  36  ;   Leake,  34 
Liverpool,  Earl  of,  96;  Lucy 
18  ;   Morley,  4  ;   Nevile,  34 
Pierrepont,  17 ;  Poutrell,  34 
Stanhope,  17;  Stapleford,  27 
Strelley,  17, 34 ;  Teverey,  27, 
28 ;  Willoughby,  17,  18 

Arnold,  Notts.,  55 

Ashby,  Anna,  28 

Ashby  Polville,  Leic,  10 

Ashe  well,  Stephen,  80 

Asbmore,  Richard,  80 

Aapley,  Notts.,  11 

Atkin,  Percy,  95 

Attenborough,  28-36 

Church,  29-34 

Ault  Hucknall,  tympanum,  92 

Aveline,  Mr«,  19 

Ayscough,  Anne,  martyr,  5 

family,  5 

Sir  William,  5 

B 
Bacchus,  Richard,  82 

Baguley,  Thomas,  81 

Bainbridge,  Thomas,  52 

Bakewell,  co.  Derby,  6 


Balderton,  Notts.,  79 

Barnby,  Notts.,  80 

Barnesdall,  Thomas,  79 

Barton,  29 

Basford,  Notts.,  5 

Bayley,  Thomas,  J. P.,  94 

Beeston  Church,  92 

Fields,  36 

Besthorpe,  Notts.,  78 

Bewcastle,  cross  at,  24 

Biddies,  — ,  59,  60 

Bilborough,  Notts.,  8,  11 

Church,  11-13 

columbarium,  12 

tithe  barn,  12 

Biscop,  25 

Blackamore,  Adam,  81 

Francis,  81 

Blagg,  T.  M.,  F.S.A.,  77,  95 

Board  of  Green  Cloth,  96 

Bolingbroke,  Henry  of,  5 

Borlase,  Sir  John,  28 

Bostocke,  John,  80 

Boun,  Edward,  6 

Gilbert,  6 

Isabell,  6 

Bouthe,  Henry,  79 

Bowler,  — ,  59,  60 

Bracondale,  Norfolk,  89 

Bradshawe,  Robert,  79 
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